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Again  on  Friday  night,  March  7,  a  total  of  21,719  persons 
jammed  every  seat  in  the  Chicago  Stadium. 

For  the  20th  consecutive  year,  all  the  Chicagoans 
which  this  town's  largest  indoor  gathering  place  could 
accommodate  accepted  the  Tribune’s  invitation  to  witness  the 
Golden  Gloves  finals. 

At  prices  ranging  from  $3.60  to  $  1 .20,  with  all 
profits  as  usual  going  to  charity,  they  bought  out  the  house  a 
month  in  advance. 

People  who,  year  after  year,  demonstrate  so  plainly 
their  responsiveness  to  ideas  placed  before  them  in  a  news¬ 
paper  make  good  prospects  for  advertisers.  That’s  why  you 
sell  with  greater  economy  and  effectiveness  in  Chicago  when 
you  build  your  promotion  around  the  Tribune. 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

The  World's  Greatest  Newspaper 


February  average  net  paid  total  circulation:  Daily,  Over  1,040,000  — 
Sunday,  Over  1,500,000 
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.  .  .  and  this  is  Greenwich 
Village — a  patchwork  quilt 
of  winding  streets  and 
meandering  alleys  that  for 
two  decades  served  as  the 
art  capital  of  America.  Re¬ 
nowned  for  its  Bohemian 
quarter,  historical  landmarks 
and  ancient  churches,  the 
Village  retains  much  of  its 
original  quaintness  and 
charm,  and  is  still  a  spring¬ 
board  for  young  art  and 
literary  hopefuls.  Annual 
outdoor  art  exhibits  and 
gaslit  MacDougal  Alley  at¬ 
tract  sightseers  the  world 
over.  A  gourmets  paradise, 
there  are  more  good  res¬ 
taurants  per  square  foot  in 
the  Village  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 


You  nood  nowtpopors  to  soli  Now  York 


The  Sun  shines  at  night,  too 


The  Sunpapers  of  Baltimore  are  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  this  great  city.  Their  influence 
is  felt  all  around  the  clock.  To  attempt  to  do 
a  thorough  job  without  a  big  schedule  in  the 
Sunpapers  is  like  shooting  a  whale  with  a 
pea  shooter. 

Think  big  alnjiit  Baltimore.  The  sixth 
largest  city  in  the  country  will  return  first- 
rate  results.  Kspecially  with  the  power  of 
the  Sunpapers  backing  you  up! 


Earth! 


Saturday  Cvuning  Po(«i  or*  being  loadud  from  tchod- 
ulod  fatl-froight  tart  Iota  ana  of  tfta  levy  fleet  of 
fruohauft  to  be  ruthod  to  newt  deoiert  wHkla  a 
kuadrod  mile  radius. 


Th9r»*s  nothing  quito  to  porithMo 

^  as  "News”!  Today’s  headlines  are  out-of- 
date  before  tomorrow’s  sun  can  rise.  High-speed  pub¬ 
lishing  must  be  matched  with  deliveries  of  corre¬ 
sponding  tempo.  Newspapers  and  magazines  must 
reach  the  stands  almost  before  the  ink  is  dry. 

H’t  a  thrilling  roc*  that  calls  for  streamline  methods, 
and  Chas.  Levy  Circulating  Company  stocks  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  adjoining  state  newsdealers  the  modern 
way  —  by  truck  and  Fruehauf  Trailer  deliveries. 

Mor*  than  •fgfify  million  daily  papers  and  twenty 
million  magazines  are  whisked  to  outlets  in  the 
metropolitan  Chicago  area  by  this  fast,  flexible 
Trailer  method. 

At  proaont,  six  Fruehauf  Aerovans  form  a  part  of 
the  fleet  which  participate  in  the  daily  race.  ’They 
also  feed  huge  rolls  of  newsprint  to  many  paper- 
hungry  presses  throughout  the  city.  So  successful 


have  Trailers  proven  that  more  have  been  recently 
ordered  to  expand  circulation  routes. 

Today,  hundrodt  of  butinossot  are  adopting  the 
modern  Trailer-method  of  hauling.  It’s  most  prob¬ 
able  that  Trailers  could  serve  your  business  ^tter 
than  ordinary  trucks.  Your  nearest  Fruehauf  man 
can  give  you  facts  and  figures  showing  how  Trailers 
improve  customer-service  and  lower  operating  costs. 


Hlngad-ln-ttia-MIddlal  Nuahauf  TraiUrg  carry  big  loads 
•cenomically.  Thoy  aro  mansuvorod  wMi  oat#  in  bosy  city 
traffic  and  any  trwck-and>trail*r  combination  toms  fal  tho 
tamo  radius  as  tho  truck  which  pulls  it. 


World's  Largost  Buildors  of  Truck-Trailart 


HKkHWAY  USnS  *AY  FOR  THf  ROADS  I  Govornmoni 
studios  provo  that  commorciol  vohiclo  oporators  pay  mero 
than  thoir  lull  sharo  ooch  yoar  for  road  building  and 
maintonancs.  And,  in  194S  highway  usors  paid  an  osth 
matod  $1,151,184,481  in  taxos  to  tho  gonorol  support  of 
tho  govornmont,  oxciuding  incomo,  oxcost  profits  and 
social  socurity. 


10  factories  —  65  factory  Sorrico  Branches 
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QUISTIONi  wmat  town 
IN  U.  S.  A.  HAS  MOST 
CHURCHES  FOR  ITS  SIZE? 

“Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota,  has 
most  churches:  one  for  every  571 
residents.”  So  ventured  Oz  Black  on 
his  weekly  cartoon  color  page  of 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  oddities 
and  actualities,  “Front  and  Center,” 
which  is  a  best-read  feature  of  the 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune. 

Refutations,  arguments,  counter¬ 
claims  flew  fast.  From  pastors  and 
flocks  in  144  communities  in  five 
states  came  rival  demands  for  the 
title,  hot  calls  for  a  recount.  Cham¬ 
pion  by  latest  tally:  devout  hamlet 
of  Butte,  North  Dakota  (pop.  261), 
with  a  church  for  every  37  inhab¬ 
itants. 

,  To  kindle  such  competitive  spirit, 
and  to  direct  it  toward  worthwhile 
dvic  and  social  endeavors,  Oz  Black’s 


Sunday  page  sparkles  with  facts, 
fancies  and  foolery.  Material  con¬ 
tributed  by  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribime  readers  keeps  Black’s  mail 
baskets  brimming. 

More  examples  of  the  wizardry  of 
Oz:  Strange  Vegetable  Department, 
where  appear  carrots  with  bathing 
beauty  legs,  radishes  with  Truman 
profiles,  fist-shaped  potatoes  and 
kindred  garden  cvirioe;  the  Unusual 
Name  and  Occupation  Section  where 
Undertaker  Graves  or  Bviry  rube 
elbows  with  Doctors  Hiurt  and  Hol¬ 
ler;  a  weekly  puzzle  concealing 
names  of  towns  and  villages,  over 
which  whole  families  ponder  on  Sun¬ 
day  mornings.  Such  shenanigans 
garnish  stories-in-cartoons  about 
Upper  Mississippi  Vsdley  projects, 
achievements,  resources  and  state 
and  community  enterprises  which 
merit  popular  support. 

The  same  kind  of  localized  appeal 
which  earns  top  readership  for  Oz 


Black’s  Sunday  page  is  a  cover-to- 
cover  characteristic  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune.  Strong 
local  staffs  of  reporters,  coliunnists, 
cartoonists  and  editors  set  the  pace 
for  a  news-covering  job  in  which  are 
enlisted  all  the  major  news  and  pic¬ 
ture  services,  the  best  commentators, 
the  top  features.  That  is  why  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  are 
welcom^  in  more  than  400,000 
homes  every  weekday,  in  more  than 
500,000  homes  every  Sunday,  not 
only  as  complete,  reliable,  well-edited 
newspapers  but  also  as  good  neigh¬ 
bors  and  dependable  friends. 
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0 1947,  The  Ciitcinnali  Enquirer 

XlTOI  A  PUILISHERfer  March  2f,  1947 


DICTATE  THIS  MEMO  TO  YOURSELF,  TOO: 

•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  gain  of  any  Cincinnati  newspaper  ...  in  the 
last  year,  and  last  ten  years. 

•  It  carries  more  advertising  lineage  than  any  other 
Cincinnati  newspaper. 

•  It  has  the  lowest  milline  rate  in  Cincinnati. 
Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt,  Inc. 


'7/  just  keeps  sayht^Mpr  and  over.  ,,  ‘  ~  ' 

‘^  ^SoUd  Cincinnati  reads  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer*  ” 


what  makes  public  opinion? 

A  survey  among  the  residents 
of  Montclair,  N.  ].,*  asked  this  question: 

“What  do  you  rely  on  most  in  forming  your  opinion- 
newspapers,  books,  radio  broadcasts,  or  some  other  source?" 


This  is  wfiat  the  replies  showed: 


Newspapers 

73% 

Radio 

58% 

Books 

31% 

People 

12% 

Forums  . 

3% 

Churches 

1% 

*By  the  Goilup  PoM  people,  who  interviewed  1,000 

Motion  Pictures 

1% 

of  Montclair's  40,000  residents,  got  970  replies. 

The  replies  add  up  to  more  than  100%  because  alert  citizens  today 
often  look  to  more  than  one  source  for  the  facts  on  which  to  form 
opinions.  Mainly,  however,  as  this  survey  shows,  and  as  all-time  high 
circulations  confirm,  they  rely  upon  their  daily  newspapers  to  keep 
them  informed.  And  in  Montclair,  as  in  10,000  communities  the 
country  over,  those  who  want  to  be  fully  and  truly  informed  rely 
upon  The  New  York  Times. 

Jjiirk 

“All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print’’ 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


* 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


The  Commission  Alleges: 


‘Press  Fails  to  Meet  Needs  of  Society’ 


By  Jerry  Walker 


THE  COMMISSION  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  reported 
its  findings  this  week,  after  three  years  of  examina¬ 
tion  and  deliberation: 

Freedom  of  the  Press  is  in  danger. 

The  philosophical  report,  “A  Free  and  Responsible 
Press,”  compiled  by  11  professors,  a  banker-merchant 
and  a  poet-librarian,  failed  to  contain  an  indictment  of 
newspapers  on  the  charge  that  they  are  controlled  by 
advertisers. 

Rather,  the  relatiomship  between  “the  best  news¬ 
papers”  and  advertisers  was  held  up  as  an  example  for 
the  radio  industry  to  follow.  Advertisers’  domination 
of  that  medium  received  severe  criticism  in  a  separate 
report.  (See  page  44.) 

Neither  did  the  Commission  support  the  demands  of 
radical  critics  of  the  press  for  broader  control  by  gov¬ 
ernment.  Rather,  it  warned: 

“Government  ownership,  government  control,  or 
government  action  to  break  up  the  greater  agencies  of 
mass  communication  might  cure  the  ills  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  but  only  at  the  risk  of  killing  the  freedom  in 
the  process.” 


In  its  discussion  of  the  press, 
the  Commission  lumped  all 
media — newspapers,  radio,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  magazines  and 
books.  However,  the  general  re¬ 
port  which  was  released  this 
week  by  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  as  a  supplement  to  Fortune 
magazine  for  April  gives  most 
of  its  attention  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  $215,000  Inquiry — financed 
by  Time,  Inc.,  and  the  Encyclo- 
prtia  Britannica  —  resulted  in 
the  general  conclusion  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  pres  is  endangered 
by  three  factors: 

1.  Its  very  importance  has 
made  it  so  big  that  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  people  for 
expressions  and  ideas. 

2.  The  few  who  are  able  to 
use  tee  press  are  not  giving  the 
service  necessary  for  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society. 

3.  If  the  owners  don’t  stop 
certain  practices  themselves,  so¬ 
ciety  will  undertake  to  regulate 
the  press. 

A  foreword  by  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  chairman,  declares  the 
Commission’s  recommendations 
are  not  “startling,”  but  advises 
that  every  line  of  the  report 
"was  hammered  out  in  confer¬ 
ence  and  correspondence”  and 
it  is  a  unanimous  presentation. 

As  its  statement  of  principle, 
the  Commission  endorsed  the  re¬ 
port  by  William  Ernest  Hocking 
which  declared:  “A  free  press  is 
not  a  passing  goal  of  human 
society;  it  is  a  necessary  goal. 


.  .  .  The  press  must  be  free  be¬ 
cause  its  freedom  is  a  condition 
of  its  veracity,  and  its  veracity  is 
its  good  faith  with  the  total 
record  of  the  human  spirit.” 

An  aspect  of  freedom  which 
the  Commission  considered  often 
in  its  examination  was  dedned 
by  Professor  Hocking  in  this 
concept:  “The  free  press  must 
be  free  to  all  who  have  some¬ 
thing  worth  saying  to  the  public, 
since  the  essential  object  for 
which  a  free  press  is  valued  is 
that  ideas  deserving  a  public 
hearing  shall  have  a  public 
hearing.” 

Coincidentally,  the  report  holds 
that  “the  man  who  publishes 
ideas  requires  special  protec¬ 
tion.”  Pursuing  this  premise, 
the  Commission  points  out  that 
any  power  capable  of  protecting 
freedom  is  also  capable  of  en¬ 
dangering  it. 

“A  government  resting  on 
popular  suffrage  .  .  .  may  be 
tempted  —  just  because  public 
opinion  is  a  factor  in  official 
livelihood — to  manage  the  ideas 
and  images  entering  public  de¬ 
bate.”  the  report  warns.  “If  the 
freedom  of  the  press  is  to 
achieve  reality,  government 
must  set  limits  on  its  capacity 
to  interfere  with,  regulate,  or 
suppress  the  voices  of  the  press 
or  to  manipulate  the  data  on 
which  public  judgment  is 
formed.” 

It  is  not  contended  that  every 
citizen  has  a  moral  or  legal  right 
to  own  a  press  or  be  an  editor 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE 

( According  to  the  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press ) 

THE  13  recommendations  by  the  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  fall  into  three  categories  as  follows: 

Through  Government  .  -  . 

1.  Constitutional  guaranties  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  including  the  radio  and  motion  pictures. 

2.  Government  facilitate  new  ventures  in  the  communications 
industry;  foster  the  introduction  of  new  techniques,  maintain  com¬ 
petition  among  large  units  through  the  anti  trust  laws,  but  that 
those  laws  be  sparingly  used  to  break  up  such  units,  and,  where 
concentration  is  necessary,  endeavor  to  see  to  it  that  the  public 
gets  the  benedt  of  such  concentration. 

3.  As  an  alternative  to  the  present  remedy  for  libel,  legislation 
by  which  the  injured  party  might  obtain  a  retraction  or  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  by  the  offender  or  an  opportunity  to  reply. 

4.  Repeal  of  legislation  prohibiting  expressions  in  favor  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  changes  in  our  institutions  where  there  is  no  clear  and 
present  danger  that  violence  will  result  from  the  expressions. 

5.  Inform  the  public  of  the  facts  with  respect  to  its  policies  and 
of  the  purposes  underlying  those  policies,  and  employ  media  of 
its  own. 

By  the  Press  . .  - 

1.  Accept  the  responsibilities  of  common  carriers  of  information 
and  discussion. 

2.  Assume  the  responsibility  of  financing  new,  experimental  ac¬ 
tivities  in  their  fields. 

3.  Engage  in  vigorous  mutual  criticism. 

4.  Use  every  means  to  increase  the  competence,  independence, 
and  effectiveness  of  its  staff. 

5.  Radio  take  control  of  its  programs  and  treat  advertising  as  it 
is  treated  by  the  best  newspapers. 

By  the  Public  . . . 

1.  Nonprofit  Institutions  help  supply  the  variety,  quantity,  and 
quality  of  press  service  required  by  the  American  people. 

2.  Creation  of  academic-professional  centers  of  advanced  study, 
research,  and  publication  in  the  field  of  communications.  Existing 
schools  of  journalism  exploit  the  total  resources  of  their  univer¬ 
sities  to  the  end  that  their  students  may  obtain  the  broadest  and 
most  liberal  training. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  new  and  independent  agency  to  appraise 
and  report  annually  upon  the  performance  of  the  press. 


or  have  access  to  the  audience 
of  any  given  medium,  but  the 
Commission  holds  that  an  idea 
should  have  its  chance  even  if 
is  not  shared  by  those  who  own 
or  manage  the  press. 

Harking  back  to  earlier  days 
when  presses  were  cheap,  in 
contrast  to  today  when  the  Press 
is  an  “enormous  and  compli¬ 
cated  piece  of  machinery”  and 
necessarily  is  “big  business,”  the 
report  observes  that  this  country 
has  gone  through  a  communica- 
t  i  o  n  s  revolution.  Protection 
against  government,  it  says,  is 
now  not  enough  to  guarantee 
that  a  man  who  has  something 
to  say  shall  have  a  chance  to 
say  it. 


“The  owners  and  managers  of 
the  press,”  the  Commission  re¬ 
cites,  “determine  which  persons, 
which  facts,  which  versions  of 
the  facts,  and  which  ideas  shall 
reach  the  public.  .  .  .  Through 
concentration  of  ownership  the 
variety  of  sources  of  news  and 
opinion  is  limited.  At  the  same 
time  the  insistence  of  the  citi¬ 
zen’s  need  has  increased.  .  .  .  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  it  be¬ 
comes  an  imperative  question 
whether  the  performance  of  the 
press  can  any  longer  be  left  to 
the  unregulated  initiative  of  the 
few  who  manage  it. 

“The  moral  and  legal  right  of 
those  who  manage  it  to  utter 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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The  Critics  Meet  the  Press 

Report  Aimed  Directly 
At  Owners— Hutchins 


‘  LETS  have  more  criticism  of 
the  principal  criticizing  power 
in  the  United  States." 

That,  according  to  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Hutchins,  is  the  underlying 
purpose  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press. 

The  report.  which  Dr. 
Hutchins  denies  is  a  "bitter  at- 
Uck  ’  on  the  press  and  regard.s 
it  as  a  "very  fair,  moderate 
statement,"  recommends  that 
members  of  the  press  engage  in 
vigorous  mutual  criticism." 

"It  is  aimed  directly  at  the 
owners  and  managers  of  the 
press,"  Dr.  Hutchins  declared 
at  a  press  conference  Wednes¬ 
day.  prior  to  general  release  of 
the  report.  "You  will  not  find 
that  the  report  is  critical  of  the 
reporters  or  other  staff  mem¬ 
bers." 

Reporters  Frustrated 
The  Commission  chairman 
was  reminded  that  the  report 
states  that  “news  is  twisted  by 
the  emphasis  on  firstness,  on 
the  novel  and  sensational;  by 
the  personal  interests  of  own¬ 
ers;  and  by  pressure  groups.” 

“Who  does  the  twisting?”  he 
was  asked. 

Dr.  Hutchins  replied  that 
“many  times  the  reporter  does 
the  twisting  because  he  knows 
that’s  the  way  his  paper  wants 
it.” 

Knew  W’hat  Was  Expected 
“Did  any  reporter  tell  the 
CommL'-sion  he  had  been  in¬ 
structed  to  twist  a  news  story?” 

Dr.  Hutchins  asked  Prof. 
Zechariah  Chafee.  Jr.  to  an¬ 
swer.  Professor  Chafee  replied 
that  several  reporters  had  testi¬ 
fied  at  a  hearing  that  they  “al¬ 
ways  knew  how  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  handle  a  story.” 

He  called  attention  to  the 
Commission's  finding  that  “many 
able  reporters  and  editorial 
writers  displayed  frustration — 
the  feeling  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  do  the  kind  of  work 
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which  their  professional  ideals 
demanded.” 

"The  only  reporters  who  said 
they  were  not  frustrated,”  Pro 
fessor  Chafee  recalled,  “were 
those  from  PM.” 

In  an  exchange  of  questions. 
Professor  Chafee  pressed  for  a 
reply  from  Lester  Markel,  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  to  the  question:  “Will 
you  deny  that  you  are  frus¬ 
trated?"  Mr.  Markel  said  he 
would  not  deny  it. 

“Should  the  newspaper  guild,” 
someone  asked,  “become  a  pro¬ 
fessional  body?” 

“It  is  a  difficult  question,"  Dr 
Hutchins  commented,  “whether 
a  labor  union  can  be  a  proles 
sional  society  at  the  same  time." 

First  question  put  to  Dr. 
Hutchins  at  the  conference  in 
New  York  was:  “Has  Mr.  Luce 
read  the  Commission’s  report 
and  what  does  he  think  of  it?  ” 
Corrections  to  Be  Made 
The  best  person  to  ask  about 
that.  Dr.  Hutchins  replied, 
would  be  Mr.  Luce  ( who  put  up 
$200,000  for  the  study). 

“Then  what  do  you  think 
about  the  editorial  on  the  re¬ 
port  in  Fortune  (one  of  Mr. 
Luce’s  publications)?”  (  The 
editorial  leaves  the  Impression 
that  Fortune’s  editors  don’t 
think  much  of  the  report,  criti¬ 
cizes  it  for  its  difficult  literary 
style. ) 

The  chairman  replied:  “I 
can’t  understand  the  Fortune 
editorial.” 

As  to  incorrect  information  in 
the  report  concerning  holdings 
of  Frank  Gannett  and  the  late 
Paul  Block,  corrections  will  be 
made  in  the  next  printing.  Dr. 
Hutchins  said. 

Another  questioner  wanted  to 
know  if  the  Commission  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  opinion  or  news  in 
its  general  criticism  of  news¬ 
paper  content,  and  Dr.  Hutchins 
answered:  “Both.” 

He  was  asked  why  the  book 
contained  few  specific  examples 
to  bolster  any  of  its  charges 
and  he  came  back  quickly: 
“Does  anyone  in  Chicago  have 
to  produce  such  evidence?” 

“Oh,  was  the  report  written 
about  the  Chicago  Tribune?” 
someone  queried. 

“Did  I  say  anything  about 
the  Tribune?”  Dr.  Hutchins  re¬ 
torted. 

In  Realm  of  Metaphysics 
A  representative  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  press  inquired  if  the  Com¬ 
mission,  in  its  recommendation 
for  government  dissemination  of 
information,  had  distinguished 
between  information  and  prop¬ 
aganda. 

'That  is  a  metaphysical  ques¬ 
tion,”  Dr.  Hutchins  comment¬ 
ed.  “The  Commission  is  not  in 
favor  of  anything  that  is  un¬ 
true.” 

The  report’s  reference  to  the 
need  for  various  groups  in  so¬ 
ciety  to  put  pressure  on  the 


press  for  “good  performance” 
was  cited  in  preface  to  the  next 
question: 

“If  one  of  these  groups  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  composed  of  infiu- 
ential  advertisers,  should  the 
newspaper  accede  to  its  de¬ 
mands  also?” 

Dr.  Hutchins  said  the  Com¬ 
mission  did  not  presume  to  tell 
the  press  what  to  do;  it  de¬ 
pended  on  whether  the  demands 
are  just. 

“Who  is  to  determine  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  demands?" 

“That’s  left  entirely  to  the 
owners.” 

If  He  Were  An  Editor  .  .  . 

If  he  were  an  editor.  Dr. 
Hutchins  was  asked,  and  he  had 
to  choose  between  two  stories, 
one  dealing  with  the  report  of 
the  Library  Commission  and  the 
other  a  murder,  which  would  he 
play  up  on  page  one? 

"I  won’t  answer  that,”  he 
same  back.  “because  you 
wouldn’t  believe  me.  ” 

He  went  on  to  explain  that 
the  press  Is  given  cr^it  in  the 
report  for  its  fine  technical 
achievements  and  it  Is  up  to  the 
press  to  find  ways  of  present¬ 
ing  such  news  as  the  Library 
report  without  losing  circula¬ 
tion. 

“On  what  do  you  base  the 
conclusion  that  the  public  is 
not  fully  informed?  ’  was  anoth¬ 
er  inquiry,  and  Dr.  Hutchins  re¬ 
plied:  “On  two  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  years’  work.” 

“But,"  he  was  reminded,  “the 
report  says  the  Commission  did 
not  conduct  elaborate  research.” 

“You  will  notice,”  he  said, 
“that  the  word  research  Is  in 
quotes.  We  decided  not  to  build 
up  vast  statistical  charts,  or  dig 
into  dusty  files.  We  called  in 
many  persons  to  get  their  views; 
we  talked  with  many  people. 
We  got  what  we  wanted  to 
know.” 

Ernst  Authorship  Denied 
Dr.  Hutchins  sharply  denied 
that  Morris  Ernst,  author  of 
“The  First  Freedom”  and  other 
critical  studies  of  the  press,  had 
written  any  part  of  the  report. 
Mr.  Ernst  was  a  witness,  it  was 
admitted,  but  the  Commission 
would  not  say  how  much  weight 
was  given  to  his  and  any  other 
person’s  testimony. 

“I  think.”  cut  in  Professor 
Chafee,  “that  if  Mr.  Ernst  is 
well  enough  to  write  a  book  re¬ 
view  he  will  be  very  critical  of 
the  report.” 

Dr.  Hutchins  reiterated  sever¬ 
al  times  that  the  Commission 
believes  the  job  of  providing  a 
good  press  must  be  done  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  Professor  Cha¬ 
fee  added  that  he  thought  some 
profitable  publishing  firms 
might  undertake  to  “plow  back” 
some  of  their  profits,  in  a  Uni¬ 
versity  way,  into  experiments  in 
non-profit  publishing. 

In  view  of  the  Commission’s 
contention  that  the  press  Is  the 
great  protector  of  freedom  but 
has  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  democratic  society,  Dr.  Hutch¬ 
ins  was  asked  whether  the 
members  believed  that  democ¬ 
racy  is  on  the  wane  in  the  U.  S. 

“No,”  he  said.  “We  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that.” 

The  press,  he  declared,  does 
not  adequately  cover  labor  re¬ 
lations  or  race  relations,  and 
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April  7-9  —  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  semi¬ 
annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

April  7-9— National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Assn.,  con¬ 
vention,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

April  10-11 — Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  spring 
convention,  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Akron. 

April  10-12 — National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  62nd  annual 
convention.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

April  11-12— Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
annual  mechanical  confer¬ 
ence,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


the  public’s  general  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  is  reflected  in  the 
people’s  response  to  matters  in 
the  national  and  international 
spheres. 

"The  Commission  is  con¬ 
vinced,”  he  concluded,  “that  the 
public  will  support  a  better 
press,  and  if  the  Report  is  right, 
the  public  will  want  a  better 
prass.  ” 

"We  would  welcome,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  "a  (Commission  on  Education 
including  members  of  the  press.” 

■ 

British  Press 
Inquiry  Board 
Is  Appointed 

London — Seventeen  members 
of  the  Royal  Commission  of  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Press  were 
named  this  week  by  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Attlee.  Ihe  terms  of  ref¬ 
erence  under  which  the  body 
will  operate  stated: 

“With  the  object  of  furthering 
the  free  expression  of  opinion 
through  the  press  and  the  great¬ 
est  practicable  accuracy  in  the 
presentation  of  news,  to  inquire 
into  the  control,  management 
and  ownership  of  the  newspaper 
and  periodical  press  and  the 
news  agencies,  including  the  fi¬ 
nancial  structure  and  the  mon¬ 
opolistic  tendencies  in  control, 
and  to  make  recommendations 
thereon.” 

Ross  Is  Chairman 

Sir  David  Ross,  Provost  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  is  chair¬ 
man.  Other  members  are: 

Sir  Kooert  Cb.irles  Ensor,  barrister 
and  journalist. 

G.  M.  Young,  trustee  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery. 

J.  B.  Priestley,  author  and  playwright. 

Sir  George  Waters,  retired  editor  of 
the  Scotsm.,n,  Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  M.  F.  Aubrey,  general  sec¬ 
retary  of  ihe  Baptist  Union. 

N'eil  Beaton,  former  chairman  of  the 
Scottish  Wholesale  Cooperative  Society. 

John  Benstead,  labor  union  leader. 

Gilbert  Granville  Sharp,  a  Liberal 
party  leader. 

Lady  Violet  Behman  Carter,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Liberal  Party  Organization. 

Hubert  Hull,  barrister. 

Lord  Simon  of  Wythenshawe,  chair¬ 
man  of  tile  Council  of  Manchester  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Wooton  Reade,  social 
worker. 

Alderman  Wright  Robinson,  labor 
union  leader. 

Miss  Eirwen  Mary  Owen,  civic  leader. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Vickers,  member  of  the 
London  P.assenger  Transport  Board. 

R.  H.  Wilson,  accountant. 
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THE  MOVIES  JOIN  THE  PRESS 


another  commission  has  reported  on  our  mass  communica¬ 
tion  agencies  and  their  stimulus  to  freedom-of-expression;  also 
their  faults  which  obstruct  that  freedom.  It  amounts  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  appraising  a  new  “press.”  Its  full  scope 
could  make  the  press,  as  you  know  it,  obsolete, 
to  some,  perhaps,  a  desirable  objective. 

The  report  comes  from  a  Commission  of  13, 
headed  by  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  via  the  University 
of  Chicago  of  which  Doctor  Hutchins  is  chan¬ 
cellor.  The  document  is  a  supplement  to  the  April 
issue  of  Fortune. 

This  latest  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
is  composed  of  Chancellor  Hutchins,  two  of  his 
fellow  professors,  one  Yale  professor,  three 
Harvard  professors,  one  Columbia  professor,  one 
University  of  Pennsylvania  professor,  one  Union 
Theological  Seminary  professor,  one  college  presi¬ 
dent,  one  poet  and  one  banker.  The  professors 
have  it — 11  to  2. 

Their  topic  is  “A  Free  and  Responsible  Press — a  general  report 
on  mass  communication.”  Wherein  the  press  gains  new  associates, 
the  radio  and  the  movies.  In  welcoming  them,  if  a  welcome  it  is. 
the  old  press  will  assume  no  responsibility  for  acts  of  the  new¬ 
comers.  It  will,  however,  heartily  hail  their  inclusion  under  all 
rights  and  obligations  imposed  upon  a  responsible  free  press. 

The  press  is  commonly  accepted  to  be  the  nation’s  newspapers 
and  its  news  weeklies.  A  few  will  correctly  include  magazines 
in  the  category.  Technically  books  belong  there.  Nobody  hereto¬ 
fore  has  included  radio  and  motion  pictures  as  part  of  the  press. 

Still  all  of  these,  in  one  package — thrillers,  westerns  and  soap 
operas — in  this  new  document  are  “The  press.”  Passages,  without 
context,  can  do  injustice  to  the  real  press  and  become  fortuitous' 
Ubel.  Because  wherever  the  word  “press”  appears,  says  the  fore¬ 
word,  it  refers  all-inclusively  to  radio,  newspapers,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  magazines  and  books.  How  the  billboard  escaped  is  not 
explained. 

The  report  is  guilty  of  inexcusable  ambiguity  when  it  parades 
the  faults  of  radio,  the  cinema,  and  even  of  books,  under  the 
omnibus  heading  of  “the  press.”  The  real  press  has  faults  enough 
of  its  own  for  which  to  answer. 

4  * 

THE  REPORT  contains  many  constructive  thoughts,  yet  some 

which  should  be  resisted.  It  is  unquestionably  honest  thinking 
by  men  who  are  dealing  with  some  things  about  which  they  know 
little.  It  contains  much  which  may  stir  its  subjects  to  action: 
among  them,  a  recommendation  that  “members  of  the  press  engage 
in  vigorous  mutual  criticism” — that  they  pan  each  other. 

Since  the  Commission  automatically  leaps  right  under  its  own 
umbrella,  through  a  grant  of  $215,000  with  which  Time,  Inc.,  and 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  bought  themselves  a  literary  head¬ 
ache — since  they  ask  for  it,  here  it  is. 

Americans  who  love  their  country  and  its  institutions  will  pass 
their  own  judgment  upon  the  professors’  fourth  recommendation. 
As  one  way  to  broaden  freedom-of-expression,  and  prove  it  to 
Stalin,  the  report  says: 

“We  recommend  the  repeal  of  legislation  prohibiting  expressions 
in  favor  of  revolutionary  changes  in  our  institutions  where  there 
is  no  clear  and  present  danger  that  violence  will  result  from  the 
expressions. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  expressions  urging  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  government  by  force  are  within  the  protection  of 
the  First  Amendment  unless  there  is  a  clear  and  present  danger 
that  these  expressions  will  lead  to  violence.  We  believe  that  this 
sound  principle  Ls  violated  by  the  peacetime  sedition  clause  of  the 
Alien  Registration  Act  of  1940  and  by  various  state  syndicalism 
acts  which  make  it  a  crime  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  by  force,  irrespective  of  the  probable  effect  of  the 
statements.  The  really  dangerous  persons  within  the  scope  of  these 
laws  can  be  reached  by  conspiracy  statutes  and  the  general 
criminal  law — etc.” 

*  *  « 

THEN  FOLLOW  academic  phrases  which  make  it  clear  to  prac¬ 
titioners  that  the  Commission  feels  these  laws  stifle  political 
and  economic  discussion.  Most  laymen  will  take  no  such  view. 
The  loyal  public  is  just  now  more  concerned  with  preserving  the 
whole  institution  of  their  way  of  life  rather  than  particular  parts 
of  it.  They  will  not  agree  that  restraints  against  any  type  of 
sedition  are  too  severe,  nor  tolerate  the  press  or  its  critics  med¬ 
dling  with  them  for  the  sake  of  freer  expression  of  opinion. 

They  will  wonder  why  the  professors  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  the  “really  dangerous”  who  most  threaten  America.  That  it 
is  their  dupes  and  coddlers  of  them,  in  class-room  and  pink-parlor 
assembled,  shouting  freedoms  for  seditionists  in  the  name  of  a 
broad  new  concept  of  “one  world.” 

One  world,  okay — but  whose? 

Would  the  professors  further  expose  the  pages  of  newspapers, 
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By  Frank  Tripp  I 

Gannett  Newspapers  ' 

magazines  and  books,  the  screen  and  the  radios  in  our  homes  to 
the  kid  glove  propaganda  from  coddlers  of  those  who  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  our  government  by  force?  And  only  make  them 
accountable  after  they  have  done  their  dirt — and  then  only  if  their  • 
acts  result  in  violence?  t 

No  old  fashioned  American  can  be  persuaded  that  when  our 
forefathers  established  freedom  of  press,  speech  and  worship  they 
intended  those  freedoms  should  fall  by  their  own  facility  and 
crash  all  other  freedoms  with  them.  , 

THE  COMMISSION  admits  that  it  made  no  elaborate  research.  1 
The  admission  is  superfluous.  One  discovers  it  when  he  reads, 
as  two  or  probably  many  examples,  that  the  Gannett  “chain  of 
papers  does  not  extend  outside  up  state  New  York”;  and  again 
when  he  is  told  that  Paul  Block  “divided  territory”  in  up-state 
New  York.  I  rushed  to  the  telephone  to  learn  if  Gannett  papers 
in  Illinois,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  had  seceded — and  to  learn 
where,  any  place  in  New  York  upstate.  Block  had  ever  owned  a 
newspaper.  The  professors  should  have  researched — just  a  little.  | 
These  are  only  trifles  which  make  one  wonder;  the  important 
things  are  the  conclusions.  If  the  professors  would  rub  elbows 
where  “the  press”  wears  out  its  sleeves,  they  would  learn  that 
people  know  what  they  want;  that  run-of-mine  folks  who  sustain 
“the  press”  don’t  want  what  the  professors  prescribe  for  them. 

But  the  report  says  they  should  be  given  it  regardless,  “the  press"  j 
to  pay  the  shot. 

«  *  * 

i| 

IN  SOME  SPOTS  the  opus  really  gets  specific.  It  complains  that 
“most  news  media”  put  “below  the  level  of  reportable  inci¬ 
dents”  such  things  as  “more  power  machinery;  fewer  men  tending 
machines:  more  hours  of  leisure;  more  schooling  per  child:  de¬ 
crease  in  intolerance:  successful  negotiation  of  labor  contracts; 
increase  of  participation  in  music  through  the  schools;  increase 
in  the  sale  of  books  of  biology  and  history.”  ; 

Such  news,  they  say,  is  “crowded  out  of  most  news  media  by  j 
stories  of  night  club  murders,  race  riots,  strike  violence  and  i 
quarrels  among  public  officials.” 

Now  we  know  what  media  the  professors  have  been  reading — 
probably  sneaked  it  out  of  the  help’s  quarters.  Thrill-poaching  is 
harmless,  even  among  professors,  but  when  they  charge  deliberate 
sensationalism  against  “most  news  media”  they  state  an  untruth 
which  reputable  publications  will  not  take  lying  down. 

The  charge  that  such  news,  drab  as  it  is,  is  crowded  out  of 
“most  news  media”  by  sensationalism  is  not  true.  Nor  is  it  true 
of  many  news  media,  nor  of  lots  of  news  media.  It  is  true  of  only 
a  few  units  of  some  media;  and  they  are  conspicuous  for  their 
scarcity. 

Of  1,750  daily  newspapers,  including  yours:  of  10,000  weekly 
newspapers,  including  yours,  of  the  news  magazines,  including  1 
yours,  Vou  know  that  this  broad  statement  was  a  punch  below  j 
the  belt.  j 

The  real  American  press  is  a  constructive,  loyal  press,  as  con-  | 
cerned  for  mankind’s  welfare  as  is  the  university.  It  is  getting 
fed  up  on  being  judged  as  a  whole  for  the  doings  of  a  few — and  by  | 

those  who  have  small  notion  of  its  exacting,  complex  task.  I 

SPEAKING  for  the  real  press — the  press  of  the  printed  word —  I 
I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  professors:  By  what  magic  could  | 
the  press  gain  attention  and  cause  favorable  mass  reaction  to 
idealistic  patterns  which  the  masses  will  not  accept?  How,  other  i 
than  by  subsidy  or  by  creating  an  acceptable  product,  can  an  inde¬ 
pendent  press  endure?  * 

Your  report  observes  why  America  has  an  independent  press. 

You  say  “As  a  newspaper  becomes  financially  stable  it  becomes 
more  independent.”  If  both  cannot  be  profitable,  what  is  more 
important  to  freedom-of-expression,  a  cultural  press  or  an  inde¬ 
pendent  press? 

Would  the  Commission  really  wish  to  return  to  days  still  within 
memory,  when  too  much  of  the  press,  by  reason  of  too  many  weak  , 
units,  was  a  kept,  partisan,  bickering  press — and  engaged  freely 
and  disgustingly  in  the  recommended  practice  of  “vigorous  mutual 
criticism.” 

Now,  really,  is  that  the  kind  of  press  you  want?  If  it  is  there 
are  plenty  of  graduates  of  that  press  left  who  know  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  it — but  we  will  starve  first. 

Perhaps  our  critics  could  better  understand  our  reaction  to  their 
report  if  we  should  make  one.  Why  not  a  commission  to  report 
on  “A  Free  University — or  how  do  they  get  that  way”?  Make  • 

it  11  scoundrels  from  “the  press,”  a  grass-roots  poet  and  a  country  * 

banker.  Specific  study  could  reveal  how  much  of  this  hokum  is 
being  pounded  into  our  youngsters.  I 

The  report  should  make  it  plain  that  wherever  the  word  “uni¬ 
versity”  appears  it  refers  to  universities  as  such,  to  dancing 
classes,  hair-dressing  courses,  riding  academies  and  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers. 

Oh  yes,  I’d  also  recommend  a  bit  of  research — $215,000  worth. 
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Editor  Answers  Critics 
On  Monopolist  Charge 


Phila.  Bulletin  Ends 
Advertising  Famine 


Readers  Decide  Survival,  He  Soys; 
His  Paper  Has  Constitution 


By  Tom  H.  Keene 
Editor,  Elkort  (Ind.)  Truth 


Editor’s  Note:  The  author  of  this  article  was  invited  to  express 
his  views,  as  representing  a  newspaper  in  a  typical  “one-paper 
town,’’  in  answer  to  the  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press. 
Tom  H.  Keene,  editor,  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  for  more  than  25  years,  is  a  past  president 
of  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  and,  at  present,  he  is  chairman 
of  the  Inland’s  Public  Relations  of  the  Press  Committee.  His 
paper  operates  under  a  constitution,  which  he  drafted  for  daily 
guidance  of  his  staff. 


AS  one  who  directs  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  only  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  a  city  of  35,000,  am  I  a 
shameful  mon¬ 
opolist,  or  a  foe 
of  democracy 
or  both?  \ 

Do  I  try  to  pF?  -  A 

make  my  thun-  ^ 

dering  editorial 
word  the  law  of  Jjn 
the  town,  and  Jr  V 

deny  to  all 
others  the  priv- 
ilege  of  express-  >;  .  ■ 
ing  their  opin-  ,  T'' 

ions  on  contro- 
versial  topics? 

Do  I  give  Keene 

much  thought  and  space  to  the 
promotion  of  organizations 
whose  sole  aim  is  the  well-being 
of  the  community,  or  do  I  de¬ 
vote  most  of  both  to  public 
gloating  over  the  misfortunes  of 
my  fellow  men? 

Do  I  permit  an  advertiser  of 
soft  soap  to  dictate  the  news¬ 
paper's  editorial  views  on  the 
United  Nations? 

Am  I  interested  in  being  of 
genuine  service  to  my  readers, 
or  do  I  spend  too  much  of  my 
time  down  in  the  counting  room 
fondling  the  nickels  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  day’s  over-the  counter 
receipts? 

Is  my  newspaper  in  the  habit 
of  deliberately  publishing  lies 
for  the  hell  of  it?  • 


Denies  Country  Club  Tinge 

Maybe  I  belong  to  the  coun¬ 
try  club  set — I  don't — which  to 
some  eyes  appears  to  be  the 
depth  of  something  or  other. 

I  ponder  these  things,  for 
lately  I  have  been  reading  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  of  the 
press.  Whether  some  of  this 
criticism  has  been  timed  to  ap¬ 
pear  along  with  certain  agita¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing. 

But  I  am  interested  in  the 
critici.sm,  '  as  every  newspaper 
man  must  be.  And  perhaps  I 
should  explain  that  I  have  no 
particular  quarrel  with  critics 
of  the  press,  so  long  as  I  feel 
they  are  without  ulterior  mo¬ 
tive,  are  attempting  to  be  con¬ 
structive,  are  acting  in  good 
faith,  and  have  the  experience 
and  broad  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  qualify  them  as  such. 


In  fact,  I  must  confess  a  secret 
admiration  for  the  honest,  con¬ 
structive,  conscientious  critic.  I 
shall  really  become  disturbed  if 
the  time  comes  when  nobody 
will  care,  one  way  or  the  other, 
about  the  job  the  press  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  doing. 

I  have  been  pondering  these 
press  criticisms,  and  I  have 
been  taking  stock.  It  is  a  whole¬ 
some  exercise. 

Am  I  a  shameful  monopolist 
and,  if  so,  how  did  I  get  that 
way? 

There  was  in  my  town  an 
older  afternoon  paper.  Back  in 
World  War  I  the  publisher  of 
that  paper  came  to  me  with  the 
suggestion  that  we  eliminate  all 
telegraph  news.  At  that  time  1 
was  running  one  full  wire,  and 
he  was  operating  with  a  pony 
report. 

Our  competitor  figured  we 
could  save  money  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  state,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news.  We  could  have. 

'So  I'm  a  Monopolist!' 

But  it  so  happened  that  Just 
at  that  time  I  was  considering 
the  addition  of  a  second  wire.  I 
told  my  competitor  so,  where¬ 
upon  he  accused  me  of  being  un¬ 
fair  competition. 

The  competitor’s  paper  has 
been  dead  for  manv  years — so 
now  I  am  a  monopolist! 

The  report  by  the  Commission 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press  asserts 
it  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of 
current  information  required 
by  the  citizens  of  a  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  society  is  far  greater 
than  that  required  in  an  earlier 
day.  I  thought  so  25  years  ago, 
and  proceeded  accordingly. 

Some  critics  deplore  the  lack 
of  competition  in  so  many  locali¬ 
ties.  At  least  one  suggests  that 
legislation  should  be  enacted  in 
what  he  terms  a  magnificent 
crusade  to  preserve  diversity  of 
opinion.  He  advocates  a  gov¬ 
ernment  bounty  in  the  form  of 
tax  exemptions  to  encourage 
folks  to  enter  the  publishing 
business  and  restore  the  compe¬ 
tition  that  has  disappeared  over 
the  years.  For  without  compe¬ 
tition,  he  contends,  there  is  too 
little  diversity  of  opinion  and 
clash  of  ideas,  and  therefore 
democracy  itself  is  imperiled. 

So,  because  I  attempted  to 


broaden  my  service  to  my  read¬ 
ers,  which  the  critic  demands 
and  my  competitor  deplored,  I 
became  a  monopoly.  I  allegedly 
narrowed  the  channels  for  ex¬ 
pression  of  diversified  opinion 
and,  in  the  critic’s  opinion,  I 
have  in  a  sense  become  a  foe  of 
democracy.  So  he  wants  a  law. 

Perhaps  I  could  have  pre¬ 
served  my  good  name  if,  25 
years  ago,  there  had  been  a 
statute  compelling  a  fixed  per¬ 
centage  of  readers  in  my  com¬ 
munity  to  take  the  competing 
newspaper,  and  requiring  the 
rest  to  read  mine.  Maybe  some¬ 
body  will  think  of  that  yet. 

But  I  have  found  readers  to 
be  a  peculiar,  and  a  particular, 
breed.  They  reserve  the  right 
to  buy  the  newspaper  they  wish 
to  read.  And  I  really  don’t 
thinTc  there  is  much  of  anything 
anybody  can  do  about  that. 

Similar  Elsewhere 

So  now  you  know  why  I  am  a 
monopolist  and  a  foe  of  democ¬ 
racy.  And  I  am  naive  enough  to 
believe  the  condition  I  have 
cited  is  not  peculiar  to  my  field. 
A  similar  story,  I  am  sure,  can 
be  told  in  scores  of  one-newspa¬ 
per  towns.  And  that  story  was 
written  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  despite  all  that  may  be 
said  by  those  who  write  books 
and  print  pamphlets. 

The  Commission  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press  asserts  that  “the 
people  have,  or  they  can  create, 
agencies  which  can  be  used  to 
supplement  the  press  to  produce 
standards  for  emulation,  and  to 
hold  it  to  its  accountability.” 
The  people  have  such  an  agency 
of  accountability.  When  they 
become  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
and  withdraw  their  support, 
that  newspaper  dies. 

The  Commission  cites  the 
testimony  before  it  of  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  principal  papers,  who  was 
of  the  opinion  his  publication 
took  a  droD  of  more  than  50,000 
in  circulation  because  of  a  pol¬ 
icy  displeasing  to  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  pressure  group. 

Denies  Lack  oi  Courage 

And  then  the  Commission’s 
report  asks:  "How  can  a  me¬ 
dium  of  communication  which 
almost  by  definition  must  strive 
to  please  everybody  perform 
the  function  which  it  should  per¬ 
form  today?” 

Surely  the  Commission  doesn’t 
mean  to  imply  that  those  who 
conduct  newspapers  are  with¬ 
out  courage  and  integrity.  It 
can  not  believe  that  publishers 
cringe  before  all  those  who  fre¬ 
quently  enter  newspaper  offices 
and  demand  this  or  that,  for  if 
we  did,  newspapers  across  this 
land  would  be  in  a  constant 
state  of  cringe.  And  the  same 
quite  possibly  could  be  true  of 
colleges,  churches,  or  most  any 
other  institution  one  might 
name. 

Newspaper  publishers  who 
have  been  in  the  business  more 


Philadelphia — Just  in  time  to 
catch  the  pre-Easter  flood  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  Evening  Bulletin 
this  week  returned  to  normal 
advertising  schedules  after  a 
two  weeks  ad  famine  due  to 
scarcity  of  newsprint. 

An  announcement  by  manage¬ 
ment  said  reports  from  manufac¬ 
turers  indicating  increased  ship¬ 
ments  of  newsprint  from  the 
mills  made  possible  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  normal  advertising 
schedules. 


than  three  months  know  full 
well  that  they  can’t,  and  don’t, 
please  everybody.  They  soon 
learn  they  must  make  their 
every-day  decisions  as  honestly, 
as  judiciously  and  as  wisely  as 
they  know  how,  then  sit  back 
and  abide  the  results.  Just  how 
could  it  be  otherwise? 

Zechariah  Chafee  Jr.,  profes¬ 
sor  of  law  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  and  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  points  out  that  liberty  of 
the  press  is  in  peril  as  soon  as 
the  government  tries  to  compel 
what  is  to  go  into  a  paper. 

And  he  spoke  with  wisdom 
when  he  said  recently  in  a  Wal¬ 
green  Foundation  lecture  that 
the  demand  that  every  newspa¬ 
per  shall  live  up  to  all  the  moral 
obligations  of  complete  fairness 
to  both  or  all  sides  of  controver¬ 
sial  questions  comes  with  ill 
grace  from  preachers,  professors 
and  writers  who  have  brains 
enough  to  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  attain  accuracy  and  impar¬ 
tiality. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  edi¬ 
tor  who  is  quoted  as  having  lost 
50,000  circulation  is  still  doing 
business  at  the  old  stand. 

Every  publisher  in  a  one- 
newspaper  town  frequently  is 
told  that  “what  this  town  needs 
is  another  newspaper.”  But,  far 
too  often  this  sentiment  is 
voiced  by  those  who  come  to 
newspaper  offices  to  present  in¬ 
tolerable  demands  for  preferred 
treatment. 

Paper  Has  Constitution 

Too  often  we  are  accused  of 
bias  because  we  refuse  to  be 
biased. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  b«t- 
tailored  sneers  from  Olympian 
heights  may  greet  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  my  newspaper  for 
years  has  been  governed  by  a 
constitution.  Each  department 
head  has  a  copy  of  it;  each  re 
porter  is  required  to  study  it 
when  he  takes  up  his  duties 
here. 

And  this  is  what  it  says: 

“The  primary  function  of  the 
newspaper  is  to  print  the  news 
fully,  fairly,  without  color  or 
distortion.  The  presentation  of 
the  news  is  to  be  influenced  in 
no  way  by  the  editorial  policy 
of  the  newspaper  or  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  preference,  likes  or  dis¬ 
likes  of  the  owners  or  of  its  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 

“Notwithstanding  the  belief 
that  the  chief  function  of  a 
newspaper  is  to  print  the  news 
rather  than  to  govern  ptibik 
opinion,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Forrest  Says  Report  Helps 
Destroy  Prestige  of  Press 


which  has  been  whipped  up  by 
the  erudite  gentlemen  of  the 
Commission.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  press  is  under 
criticism  by  amateurs  who 
would  like  to  reform  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  system  along  lines  of 
their  own  thinking.  Possibly  not 
one  in  10  of  these  authorities 
could  run  a  newspaper  and  stay 
out  of  bankruptcy  over  12 
months.  However,  they  are  con¬ 
tent  to  condemn  the  faults  of  a 
few  in  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  industry  and  on  this  evi¬ 
dence  indict  the  whole. 

General  Indictment  Unfair 

We  all  of  us  have  met  the 
man  with  the  plan  for  the  per¬ 
fect  newspaper.  It  has  always 
been  a  perfect  plan  right  up  to 
the  query :  “Who  is  going  to 
pay  for  it?’’  And  this  is  because 
the  perfect  newspaper  does  not 
exist  and  it  never  will.  I  sub¬ 
mit,  however,  that  a  general  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  American  press 
by  the  Chicago  Committee  is  not 
fair,  and  I  quote  briefly  this 
statement  from  Part  4  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  to  illustrate  that  the  indict¬ 
ment  is  general  in  nature  and 
not  specific,  as  it  should  be.  I 
quote: 

“To  attract  the  maximum  aud¬ 
ience,  the  press  emphasizes  the 
exceptional  rather  than  the  rep¬ 
resentative,  the  sensational  rath¬ 
er  than  the  significant.  Many 
activities  of  the  utmost  social 
consequence  lie  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  what  are  conventionally 
regarded  as  reportable  inci¬ 
dents;  more  power  machinery. 


My  reactions  to  the  Commis- 
iion's  report  are  my  own  and 
Mt  in  the  name  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
Ihere  will  be  ^itor-members 
»lio  will  not  agree  with  me. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  the  So- 
aety  should  express  itself  on 
setters  of  such  intimate  con- 
wn  to  the  newspaper  profes- 
*on  and  industry  after  mature 
snsideration. 

And  to  this  end  it  is  my  in- 
iestlon  to  recommend  the  for- 
sition  of  a  standing  committee 
lo  study  the  problem  of  reply- 
Sf  formally  to  loosely  drawn 
Wscks  on  the  American  press. 
1  believe  this  is  important  be- 
^  wa  are  in  an  era  in  which 
w  American  press  is  and  will 
jounder  heavy  attack  by  those 
Jbo  look  toward  some  measure 
"government  regulation. 

PsTt  4  of  the  Commission’s 
''port  treats  of  some  questions 


A  'SPEAKING  LIKENESS' 

Mrs.  William  Allen  White  admires  the  bronze  bust  of  her  famous 
editor-husbond  at  the  unveiling  in  New  York.  She  tells  Sculptor  Jo 
Davidson  it  is  "a  speaking  likeness."  The  bust  will  be  placed  in  a 
new  courthouse  at  Emporia.  Kos. 


It  Bears  Imprint  of  Pattern 

Set  by  Left  Wing  Critics,  He  Finds 

{EDITOR’S  NOTE:  An  editor’s  appraisal  of  the  Commission 
■eport,  "A  Free  and  Responsible  Press,”  was  solicited  by  EDITOR 
,  PUBLISHER  from  Mr.  Forrest  because  he  is  president  of  the 
Imerican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  As  he  points  out,  he  does 
■,ot  speak  in  the  name  of  that  Society,  but  as  an  individual  editor. 
Kr.  Forrest  is  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.) 


;  WOULD  like  to  call  particular 
attention  to  part  4  of  the  re- 
^ntly  publish^  volume  of  the 
Chicago  Univer- 

to^rd  by  Rob- 
trt  M.  Hutchins. 

This  part  of  the  M 

volume  deals 

particularly 

jvith  the  short-  ^ 

comings  of  the 

.tmerican  press. 

It  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  mem-  Forrest 

bers  of  the  Com- 

niision  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  Hutchins  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  make  the  point  that 
members  of  the  commission  are 
for  the  most  part  professors  of 
law,  political  science,  ethics,  an- 
aropology  and  history.  None 
las  had  practical  newspaper  ex 
rrience. 

Clearly  Bears  an  Imprint 
I  would  be  inclined  to  say  that 
he  report  of  the  commission 
sight  be  regarded  as  construc- 
:ve  criticism  if  it  did  not  so 
dearly  bear  the  imprint  of  hav- 
jig  been  influenced  by  a  pattern 
f  thought  long  designed  to  un- 
imnine  public  confidence  in 
he  American  press  as  an  insti- 
Jtion.  Certain  left  wing  indi- 
•iduais  and  groups  have  long 
Dught  to  weaken  the  American 
jress,  possibly  with  a  view  to 
iventual  government  regulation 
nd  control. 


casting  serious  doubt  whether 
the  public  interest  is  served  by 
a  press  engaged  in  “the  strug¬ 
gle  for  power  and  profit’’.  It 
asks  further,  “Have  the  units  of 
the  press,  by  becoming  big  bus¬ 
iness,  lost  their  representative 
character  and  developed  a  com¬ 
mon  bias — the  bias  of  the  large 
investor  and  employer?  Can  the 
press  in  the  present  crisis  ( a 
crisis  developed  in  the  minds  of 
some  left-wing  book  writers  and 
others)  rise  to  its  responsibility 
as  an  essential  instrument  for 
carrying  on  the  political  and  so¬ 
cial  life  of  the  nation  and  a 
world  of  nations  seeking  under¬ 
standing?  If  not,  will  its  respon¬ 
sibility  deprive  it  of  its  free¬ 
dom?” 

As  a  newspaper  worker  for 
40  years  who  has  loved  the  bus¬ 
iness  and  would  not  change  a 
minute  of  it,  these  queries  dis¬ 
turb  me  profoundly.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  they  seem  to  be  a  direct 
reflection  of  views  of  left-wing 
individuals  who  have  been  at¬ 
tacking  the  American  press  as 
an  institution  for  some  time. 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  at 
length  on  this  synthetic  crisis 
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THE  COWLES  BROS. 

John  (left)  and  Gardner  (Mike) 
Cowles  pose  (or  the  E.  &  P. 
cameraman  at  a  Look  magazine 
party  in  New  York.  John  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Miimeapolis  Star  and 
Tribune;  Gardner  is  president  o! 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  among  other  titles. 


fewer  men  tending  machines; 
more  hours  of  leisure;  more 
schooling  per  child;  decrease  of 
intolerance;  successful  negotia¬ 
tion  of  labor  contracts;  increase 
in  participation  in  music  through 
the  schools;  increase  in  the  sale 
of  boo;ci  on  biography  and  his¬ 
tory. 

“In  most  news  media  such 
matters  are  crowded  out  by  stor¬ 
ies  of  night  club  murders,  race 
riots,  strike  violence,  the  quar¬ 
rels  among  public  officials.  The 
Commission  does  not  object  to 
the  reporting  of  these  incidents 
but  to  the  preoccupation  of  the 
press  with  them.  The  press  is 
preoccupied  with  them  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  citizen  is  not 
supplied  the  information  and 
discussion  he  needs  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities.” 

How  does  all  this  sum  up? 
Isn’t  it  a  definite  statement  that 
the  American  press  is  not  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  serious  thought 
of  the  people  but  is  pandering 
to  sensation  for  reader  support? 
And  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  it? 

But  ASNE  Is  'Impotent' 

There  may  be  those  who,  for 
some  reason,  see  the  indictment 
as  justly  drawn.  If  so,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  and 
function  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  to 
do  something  about  it.  But  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Com¬ 
mittee.  the  ASNE  is  impotent. 
In  Section  5  of  the  volume  we 
find  the  statement  that  the 
“American  Society  of  Newspap¬ 
er  Editors  is  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  employes.  Its  edi¬ 
tors  are  the  editors  of  the  major 
city  dailies  and  some  of  the 
smaller  city  and  town  editors  of 
distinction,  including  owners 
when  owners  and  chief  editors 
are  the  same.  At  an  early  meet¬ 
ing  the  Society  drew  up  and 
adopted  a  Code  of  Ethics  which, 
if  followed,  would  have  made 
the  newspapers  responsible  car¬ 
riers  of  news  and  discussions. 
The  only  means  of  enforcement 
was  expulsion  from  the  Society. 
Shortly  after  the  code  was 
adopts,  a  case  of  gross  mal- 
( Continued  on  Page  59 ) 
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Journalism  Educators 
Decry  Lack  of  Facts 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

COLLEGE  journalism  school 

administrators  swung  lusty 
counterpunches  at  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
this  week  in  reply  to  its  indict¬ 
ment  of  journalism  education 
expressed  and  implied  in  the 
report  on  “A  Free  and  Respon¬ 
sible  Press.” 

Not  only  was  the  Commission 
wrong  in  its  implications  about 
journalism  schools,  and  many  of 
its  conclusions,  but  it  didn't 
even  try  to  get  the  facts,  was 
the  gist  of  the  educators’  major 
retaliation  to  the  Commission's 
statements  that: 

1.  Journalism  schools  deprive 
their  students  of  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  in  exchange  for  "tricks 
and  machinery  of  the  trade,” 
and  that, 

2.  They  fall  short  of  profes¬ 
sional  standards  by  failing  to 
exercise  independent  criticism 
of  the  press  and  to  cultivate  pro¬ 
fessional  ideals  and  attitudes. 

Vigorous  denials  of  these 
charges  were  expressed  by  most 
of  the  53  college  journalism 
administrators  responding  to  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  question¬ 
naire  asking  their  reaction  to 
those  phases  of  the  report  deal¬ 
ing  with  journalism  education. 

And  the  educators  lashed  back 
with  some  charges  of  their  own. 
"Where  did  the  Commission  get 
its  information  about  journalism 
schools,”  many  of  them  demand¬ 
ed?  "Its  judgments  must  have 
been  bas^  on  preconceived 
prejudices,”  they  asserted,  "be¬ 
cause  apparently  no  effort  was 
made  to  investigate  the  journal¬ 
ism  schools  despite  the  Com¬ 
mission's  ample  resources  and 
facilities  for  doing  so.” 

Said  Ralph  D.  Casey,  director 
of  the  school  of  journalism  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota, 
"The  Commission  should  be 
challenged  to  produce  evidence 
that  it  made  a  factual  study  of 
journalism  programs  on  which 
to  base  an  implication  that 
schools  do  not  exploit  liberal 
arts  resources.” 

Chided  P.  I.  Reed,  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators 
and  director  of  the  school  of 
journalism  at  West  Virginia 
University: 

"If  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  only  climbed  down 
from  their  ivory  tower  and  gone 


Bulletin  Vandals 

Lancaster.  Pa. — The  Intelli¬ 
gencer  Journal  posted  a  $100 
reward  this  week  ior  informa¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  arrest  of 
the  person  who  tampered  with 
the  bulletin  board  in  front  of 
the  newspaper  office.  At  the 
bottom  of  late  items  was  pen¬ 
cilled:  "Truman  just  shot 

(assassinated)." 
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forth  to  inspect  the  high-grade 
journalism  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try  they  could  not  possibly  have 
made  the  naive  observations 
which  imply  that  schools  of 
journalism  rob  students  of  their 
chance  to  get  a  liberal  education 
and  impose  upon  them  an  un¬ 
conscionable  amount  of  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  trade-school  type.” 

Complained  Max  R.  Gross- 
man,  director  of  the  division 
of  journalism  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity:  "When  the  Commission 
was  established  I  wrote  to  the 
chairman  and  offered  my  cooper¬ 
ation.  In  reply  I  received  a 
gracious  ‘Well  let  you  know’ 
note.  Since  that  time — silence. 
The  Commission  never  (to  my 
knowledge)  sent  for  a  copy  of 
our  catalog.  Certainly  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission  visited 
Boston  University.  Result — The 
report.” 

The  Commission’s  statements 
concerning  j  ournalism  schools 
appeared  chiefly  in  two  sections 
of  the  report.  In  one  of  these 
it  asserts: 

".  .  .  Those  ideals  and  atti¬ 
tudes  in  the  professions  of  law, 
medicine,  and  divinity  are  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  professional 
school  of  those  disciplines. 
They  act  as  independent  centers 
of  criticism.  The  better  they 
are.  the  more  independent  and 
the  more  critical  they  are.  The 
schools  of  journalism  have  not 
yet  accepted  this  obligation. 
Most  of  them  devote  themselves 
to  vocational  training  and  even 
here  they  are  not  so  effective 
as  they  should  be.  The  kind 
of  training  a  journalist  needs 
most  today  is  not  training  in  the 
tricks  and  machinery  of  tne 
trade.  If  he  is  to  be  e  compe¬ 
tent  judge  of  public  affairs  he 
needs  the  broadest  and  most  lib¬ 
eral  education.  The  .« 'noils  m 
journalism  as  a  whole  have  not 
yet  successfully  worked  out  the 
method  by  which  their  students 
may  acquire  this  education. ' 

In  another  section  the  report 
says:  "Preparation  for  work  in 
the  press  seems  to  us  to  require 
the  best  possible  general  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  important  that  stu¬ 
dents  who  enter  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  should  not  he  denr>ved 
of  liberal  education  because  they 
have  made  up  their  mind.?  that 
they  want  to  work  on  the  press. 
Few  schools  of  journalism  can 
develop  a  liberal  curriculum 
within  their  own  faculties.  It 
is  therefore  imperative  that  they 
associate  themselves  as  closely 
as  possible  with  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  schools  of  their  uni¬ 
versities.” 

While  there  was  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  among  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school  heads  in  their  re¬ 
ply  to  the  “professional  ideals 
and  attitudes"  charge,  and  quali- 
fleations  were  expressed  even 
by  many  of  those  who  denied 
it,  the  53  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  were  almost  unani¬ 
mous  in  rejecting  the  Commis¬ 


sion's  implications  that  jour¬ 
nalism  school  students  are  not 
now  getting  a  substantial  gen¬ 
eral  ^ucation. 

In  fact,  they  insisted,  exactly 
the  opposite  is  true  ...  “a  solid 
liberal  arts  education  is  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic  of 
most  college  journalism  pro¬ 
grams.” 

“The  Commission  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press  might  very  well 
have  investigated  before  recom¬ 
mending — for  what  the  Commis¬ 
sion  recommends  we  are  already 
doing,”  declared  Kenneth  E. 
Olson,  dean  of  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  of  Northwestern 
University. 

Added  Robert  W.  Desmond, 
president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism  and 
chairman  of  the  denartment  of 
journalism,  Universitv  of  Cali¬ 
fornia:  “I  cannot  see  how  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  could 
have  failed  to  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  facts  before  issu¬ 
ing  a  statement  so  uninformed 
on  the  face  of  it. 

“Of  course  I  agree  with  what 
thev  .sav  with  regard  to  general 
education.  But  the  point  is 
that  th*s  very  poliev  has  been 
pursued  for  years.  The  dav  of 
the  ‘vocational’  type  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  journalism  was  outmod¬ 
ed  25  years  ago.” 

Several  of  the  journalism 
heads  frankly  charged  Robert 
Hutchins,  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  with  incorporating 
into  the  report  a  long-expressed 
antipathy  to  college  journalism 
schnoLs 

"It  would  appear  that  the 
Commission's  renort  reflects 
Phancellon  Hutchins’  set  view 
that  a  jourpsli'm  course  is 
per  .so  not  a  liberal  arts  course 
pnd  that  joiirnal'sm  schools  con¬ 
st)  *ute  a  racket.”  declared  Pus- 
.sel  .T.  Hammargren  assistant 
director  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 


Legislative  Body 
Commends  Heaist 

Sacremento,  Calif.— Commi 
nation  of  Hearst  New.spapers 
their  publisher  was  extends, 
here  by  the  California  LegishL 
tive  Committee  on  UnAmericai 
Activities.  ^ 


“Hearst  papers  have  stood  alaEI 
a  bulwark  against  the  risijT 
tide  of  red  fascism  in  America 


the  committee  stated.  “WiIliaXo« 


clic 


Randolph  Hearst  has  rendered 
great  service  to  the  people  ofthEe 
United  States  in  courageous^  be 
exposing  the  traitorous  agmjtehe 
of  freedom.”  ^ 
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Observed  Grant  M.  H'^de.  di¬ 
rector  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism.  University  of  Wisconsin: 
"The  comment  sounds  just  like 
Hutchins.  And  being  .a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  same  university  as  he 
— with  the  same  educational 
background — I  feel  impelled  to 
sav  that  he  would  .'how  a  more 
scholarly  spirit  if  he  would  in 
vestigate  what  the  sch''oLs  of 
jnu’-nalism  are  doing.  He  evi¬ 
dently  knows  nothing  about 
them.  The  fact  is  that  the  be.st 
of  them — in  fact,  most  of  them — 
ore  doing  just  what  he  is  asking 
for.” 

With  few  exceptions  the  53 
journalism  school  (administra¬ 
tors  replying  to  the  question¬ 
naire  insisted: 

1  That  their  programs  do  ex 
ploit  the  total  resources  of  their 
institutions  to  the  end  that  stu¬ 
dents  may  obtain  the  broadest 
possible  training,  one  of  the 
Commis.sion’s  recommendations. 
Those  dissenting  merely  ques¬ 
tioned  the  possibility  of  a  four 
or  even  a  five-year  student  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  "total”  liberal  arts 
resources  of  a  college  0'‘  uni¬ 
versity. 

2.  'That  their  programs  do  not 
interfere  with  the  student’s 
opportunities  for  acquiring  a 
liberal  arts  education.  In  fact. 


many  of  them  declared, 
program  integrates  and  mi 
purposeful  the  student’s  lil 
arts  studies. 

"We  feel  that  the  stiidatj 
utilized  as  the  means  of  unifjin  (Vari 
and  vivifying  a  truly  litxn  alri 
education,”  declared  Rayma  ^  si 
B.  Nixon,  director  of  the  Eii»  liisl 
University  division  of  jouru 
ism  and  editor  of  Journalm  ,iti, 
Quarterly,  joint  publication!  rth 
the  AASDJ  and  the  Ameria 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Joni  jjj 
nalism.  ^  j 

"The  very  fact  that  jouna  tie  r 
ism  students  have  a  definite  lii  \ 
in  their  college  courses  sharpen  gj-c 
their  interest  and  perception,  , 
reported  A.  A.  Applegate,  h«  jj  j. 
of  the  department  of  journalia  ,,5 
Michigan  State  College.  ’Ih  jthe 
journalism  program  enhaiw  ijjve 
rather  than  interferes  with  tW  th  f 
opportunities  for  a  liberal  dt  ,gQ,  j 
cation.” 

Said  William  F.  Swindler,  d  ^jt's 
rector  of  the  school  of  jourm 
ism  at  the  University  of  S  jjjg 
braska:  "A  professional  joii  -,^^1 
nalism  curriculum  properly  s  j 
up  and  endowed  with  a  live  pi 
losophy  of  professional  prepar  gj  jjj 
tion  in  its  faculty  will  far  men  i  » 
effectively  integrate  the  liber  " 
arts  work  than  will  it  interfef“®^* 
with  it.” 

3.  That  journalism  - 

constitute  only  20  to  25''o  of  tl  “  C 
total  program  in  the  avera^  “"en 
journalism  school.  In  a  typic  IWP) 
statement  M.  Lyle  Spencer,  del  k  thi 
of  the  school  of  journalism,  Ui  not 
versity  of  Syracuse,  report®  i  nis 
"Graduates  taking  their  A.B.  ™  a 
the  Syracuse  University  Scho  uy. 
of  Journalism  must  meet  all  ti  Iwan 
requirements  of  the  college  "“C 
liberal  arts  for  graduation.”  “Ong 

Although  apparently  le  'Wm 
aroused  over  the  Commission  ne  s 
charge  that  journalism  schoo  le  on 
have  not  accepted  the  oblij  fcr  hi: 
tion  of  cultivating  profes-sion  [nine 
ideals  and  attitudes,  the  jot  iwas 
nalism  heads  for  the  most  pa  jot  it. 
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Warning  from  P.  0. 

Washington — The  Post  ■ 

Department  has  remindid 

publishers  that  it  is  illegal  h  i . 

print  sweepstakes  results  ii  o 
newspapers  which  are  moilid 
Post  office  regulations  iw  n 
bid  the  mailing  of  announei 
ment  of  prizewinners  in  osi  ijjug 
lottery. 
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rady  Keeps  Company 
ith  Good  Copy  Ideas 

By  James  L  Collings 

gEN  Barrett  Brady  writes  smoothly.  Brady  loves  his  work, 
^py,  he  likes  to  stretch  out  in  His  father,  a  minister,  au- 
chair,  completely  relaxed,  thored  70  novels  in  his  free  mo- 
low  pad  in  lap,  with  cohort  ments  from  the  gospel,  and  sold 
client  nearby  for  suggestions,  them  to  Hollywood  for  a  com- 
[e  also  keeps  company  with  fortable  fortune.  It  seemed  only 
best  ideas.  proper  for  Brady  to  try  to  emu- 

hen  he  talks  about  his  late  his  father,  so  when  he  hn- 
ries  of  conducting  a  copy  ished  college  summa  cum  laude 
artment,  he  likes  to  chew  he  joined  a  publicity  firm,  name 
n  and  suck  on  cough  drops,  of  the  old  Vitagraph  Co. 

.  sweets  he  reaches  for  re-  Well,  he  neither  t^rote  books 
ce  cig-arets,  which  he  gave  up  nor  made  money  from  this  start. 


e's  plenty  of  meaning  in 
the  says.  As  an  example:  “I 
ieve  in  a  copy  department 


the  scale  ’  advertising  map.  As 

wjiK  Tnioni  copy  group  head,  he  was  respon- 
B«gainmg  With  Talent 

!!ie  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Har  copy  .  .  ,  International  Nickel 
who  was  born  in  Pbila-  Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  and 
ia  and  now  resides  in  New  others. 

City  won’t  go  bargain-  “With  Marschalk-Pratt,  I  also 
ent  hunting  for  talent.  If  gued  in  as  so-called  copy  test- 
copywriter  is  on  a  $15,000  gr,”  Brady  recalled, 
then  Brady  pays  him  that  t  . 

non  A  c  o  ho  Like  sunshine  after  a  storm. 


then  Brady  pays  him  that 
not  $12,000.  As  a  result,  he 


his  department  costs  less  ^ 

™  and  it  is  run  more  effi-  ^‘^le  led  him  headlong  into 

his  next  position.  Compton  Ad- 

#/»,.  r*,..  vertising,  Inc.,  created  a  spot  for 

"want  men  who  work  for  me  „„  _ _ 

oc  .h.>Ar  him  as  liaison  man  between  the 

aong  on  the  jth  and  to  hSve  and  research  departments 

iteeUng  they  are  on  the  way  he  was  a  copy-testing 

’he  said  expert.  He  didn  t  write  copy. 

■  .  That  was  a  mistake,  like  taking 

once  had  a  copywriter  g  bone  away  from  a  dog.  He 
•  ***»  ®arn-  didn’t  want  to  get  rusty. 


nine-tenths  of  his  salary. —  _  ,  ,,  .. 

was  justified  in  getting  it.  Pause  to  Identify  Maxon 

lot  it.”  The  rust  was  scraped  off 

is  convinced  that  a  first-  when,  in  1942,  he  went  with 
*  c.  w.,  whose  yearly  take  Maxon,  Inc.,  in  Detroit.  He 
Eii  reach  at  least  $15,000,  wrote,  wrote,  wrote.  When  he 
itum  out  one  good  ad  in  the  left  he  had  written  so  much  it 
another  in  the  afternoon  took  several  men  to  double  for 
fen  call  it  a  beer  for  the  day.  him. 

Wy  doesn’t  want  his  staff-  “Say,”  Brady  interrupted  the 
to  linger  after  the  5  o’clock  chronology,  “that  Maxon’s  fab- 
)w  or  to  carry  after  hours  ulous — you  ought  to  do  a  story 
^'dreams  of  an  ad  they  are  on  him!  He's  got  a  bull  neck 
to  write  that  will  spring  and  we  had  14  horses  for  the 
into  Byronian  fame.  He  staff’s  pleasure.” 
il  admits  that  he  often  Homesickness  for  the  East 
^  ads  in  his  mind  while  brought  him  back  in  Sept.,  ’44, 
home  or  lying  in  bed  when  he  became  associate  with 
LJang  horseback.  Warwick  &  Legler,  a  medium- 

^  of  course,  is  just  doing  sized  agency  with  large  and 
■»  comes  naturally  —  and  lush  accounts,  among  them 


n  1  1946.  All  he  accomplished  was  reams 

‘  Sall-and-Pepper  Hair  handouts.  Most  important,  he 

.  .XI.  !-•  .  wasn  t  happy  in  his  job.  Some- 

Warwick  &  I^gler  s  copy  chief  ggj^  g^  stage  of 

friendly,  pleasant-faced  inan  indecision  in  his  career  that 
salt-and-pepper  hair  nod  a  thgi-g  ^gg  g  Yankee  dollar  to  be 
5h  complexion,  and  both  rng^jg  jn  advertising  agencies — 
»ds  and  theories,  from  any  plenty. 

ilion,  seated  or  standing,  are  Brady  promptly  followed  up 
looking  at  and  listening  search  for  a  higher  income 
.....  by  selling  himself,  in  1923,  to 

is  writing  IS  of  me  imagina-  ^^Jg  Erickson  Co.  (now  McCann- 
,  bard’Selling  breed  rignt  Erickson)  as  a  c.w.  at  $60  a 
the  point  with  the  fewest  pos-  vveek. 

e  words.  His  beliefs  are  ^gg  thgi-g  hg  sharpened  his 
■cut  and  straightforward,  ^nack  for  knowing  \#hat  it  takes 
.  .to  please  hard-to-please  clients 

e  says  what  he  means  and  ^^g  fickle,  gullible  public, 

es  plenty  of  meaning  in  Corpet  Account 

the  says.  As  an  example:  I  „  .1  ,  j 

ieve  in  a  copy  department  He  apparently  learn^  so 
h  fewer  people,  each  of  QUickl^y  and  well  that  Congol- 
,oin  is  better  paid.”  Warwick  eum-Nairn  was  tossed  into  his 
Legler  operates  on  that  plan.  which,  as  we  previously 

Ms  his  basic  theory  in  a  sawi-  is  where  he  performs  best 
jKirop.  Offsprings  of  it  are  with  a  copy  pencil.  It  was  quite 
he  thinks  one  $10,000-a-year  an  honor,  for  Congoleum  was 
writer  is  worth  two  $5,000  Mr  Erickson  s  Personal  account, 
one  $15,000  man  is  worth  Marschalk- 

$7,500  men,  and  so  up  or  Pratt,  his  new  sponsor,  put  Sar- 


Barrett  Brady  in  his  favorite  working  pose. 


Pabst,  Seagram,  Tangee  beauty 
products.  Liberty  magazine. 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  So¬ 
ciety  and  Edgeworth  pipe  to¬ 
bacco. 

Brady  took  his  well-polished 
shoes  off  the  desk  and  sat  up 
straight  in  his  chair.  It 
squeaked  a  bit  under  his  195 
lbs. 

“Another  theory  I  have.”  he 
said,  “is  that  it's  a  sad  mistake 
for  a  copy  chief  to  stop  writing 
and  become  a  mastermind. 

“If  you  stop,  9  times  out  of 
10  your  ideas  stop  too.  You  end 
up  by  being  no  more  than  a 
glorified  proofreader.  Copy 
chiefs  should  worry  if  they 
aren’t  writing  at  least  one  ad 
daily.” 

He  does  all  copy  on  two  ac¬ 
counts  and  a  large  portion  of  it 
on  three  others.  Besides,  those 
Equitable  radio  commercials  are 
his.  “The  real  feeling  for  an  ac¬ 
count  comes  in  doing  all  sorts 
of  jobs  for  it,”  he  said. 

Another  of  the  copy  chief's 
practices  is  to  let  his  copymen 
labor  independently.  “This,”  he 
insists,  “leaves  me  free  to  be 
creative  myself.” 

2  Veterans  Under  His  Wing 

It’s  different,  though,  with  the 
two  veterans  he’s  taken  under 
wing  as  cub  c.w.’s.  He  welcomes 
their  reliance  upon  him.  In  fact. 
Brady  meets  with  them  once  a 
week  for  an  informal  course  on 
the  art  of  copywriting,  be  if 
good,  bad.  indifferent. 

He  says  it  requires  3  to  5 
years  to  make  a  seasoned  copy¬ 
writer,  and  the  pro  approach 
comes  only  to  those  with  1 )  a 
flair  for  words — thinking  words, 
that  is;  2)  an  analytical  mind 
crammed  with  sound  ideas:  3) 
ability  to  get  along  with  people 
( especially  account  execs ) ,  to 
sweat  it  out  under  pressure  and 
to  accept  constant  interruptions 
as  one  of  the  headaches  of  the 
busine.ss. 

Brady  doesn't  live  in  an  Ivory 
Tower.  He's  out  in  the  open,  ten¬ 
derly  exposed  to  phone  calls,  in¬ 
terviews  and  stuff.  He’s  inter¬ 
rupted  one  minute,  back  on 
copy  the  next — without  having 
his  trend  of  thought  changed  or 
being  annoyed  about  it.  Lucky 
man,  so  calm,  so  cool,  so  fully 
collected. 

He  hands  out  assignments  to 
his  cubs  and  encourages  them 
to  read  the  best  contemporary 
literature  And  when  they  de¬ 


serve  it,  he  praises  them.  “I 
want  to  be  praised  myself — who 
doesn’t.” 

Brady  put  his  feet  back  up  on 
the  desk. 

“You  know,”  he  praised,  “the 
ANPA  has  been  helpful  in  the 
preparation  of  newspaper  ads. 
He  doesn't  cotton  to  running 
magazine  ads  in  papers,  or  to 
long  copy  where  short  will  do. 

“Newspapers  are  a  separate 
problem  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly.  The  editorial  com¬ 
position  is  different,”  he  added. 

On  those  days  Brady  isn’t  cre¬ 
ating  ads  in  his  offices,  on  a 
walk  or  in  bed,  he  may  be 
found  playing  tennis.  He  col¬ 
lects  oriental  rugs,  remodels  old 
homes — he’s  converting  one  now 
into  a  Summer  home  out  on 
Long  Island.  And  when  he’s 
asked  what's  cookin’,  he  knows 
the  answer — he’s  also  an  ama¬ 
teur  chef. 

■ 

Traffic  Congestion 
Fills  Sunday  Magazine 

Providence,  R.  I.  —  Attacking 
the  traffic  congestion  that  plagues 
Providence,  the  Rhode  Islander, 
Sunday  manazine  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  devoted  a  com¬ 
plete  issue  March  23  to  describ¬ 
ing  the  problem.  The  supple¬ 
ment  earned  the  praise  of  the 
Federal  Public  Roads  engineer 
for  the  Rhode  Island  area  as  one 
of  the  best  he  had  ever  seen  on 
the  subject.  The  lead  story  told 
of  how  Mrs.  James  L.  Hamilton 
went  shopping  in  her  car  and 
spent  71  minutes  on  the  13.2 
miles  of  her  trip.  Henry  A. 
Smith  clocked  the  trip  and 
wrote  Ihe  story  and  Harry  A. 
Scheer  made  the  pictures. 

Bill  Would  Bar 
Liquor  Ad  Prices 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Newspapers 
would  be  prohibited  from  listing 
prices  in  liquor  advertisements 
by  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature  by  Sen.  Charles  Madsen 
of  Luck,  Wis.,  which  would  also 
limit  the  price  advertising  in 
bottled  goods  stores  to  a  two- 
inch  square. 

Wholesalers  admitted  at  a 
hearing  that  the  real  purpose  of 
the  bill  was  to  prevent  “the 
worst  break  in  liquor  prices  you 
ever  saw.” 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Should  P.  R.  Counsel 
Handle  the  P.  R.  Ads? 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  advertis¬ 
ing  is  moving  along,  but  it's 
still  experiencing  growing  pains. 
One  of  these  was  points  up 
last  week  when  Hill  &  Knowi- 
ton,  a  p.  r.  firm  serving  indus¬ 
trial  accounts  on  the  high  pol¬ 
icy  level,  announced  its  entry 
into  the  agency  business  to  han¬ 
dle  the  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising  of  its  clients..  (Applica¬ 
tion  for  recognition  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  has  been  made  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.) 

The  event  poses  the  question: 
Who  is  better  equipped  to  pre¬ 
pare  such  advertising,  a  general 
advertising  agency  or  a  p.  r. 
counsel? 

New  Departure 

So  far  as  we  can  determine 
this  is  the  first  instance  of  a  p. 
r.  firm  going  into  the  advertis¬ 
ing  bus:ness  formally.  In  the 
past,  practically  all  such  firms 
have  advised  on  advertising, 
and  many  of  them — including 
Hill  &  Knowlton — have  pre¬ 
pared  some  of  it.  But,  generally, 
conventional  agencies  have  done 
the  p.  r.  as  well  as  the  product 
ads. 

To  John  W.  Hill,  senior  part¬ 
ner  of  the  firm,  the  step  is  a 
"natural  development  of  our 
public  relations  service.”  “For 
several  of  our  clients.”  he  said, 
"we  have  for  some  time  been 
planning  and  writing  public  re¬ 
lations  aavertising.  The  adver¬ 
tisements  we  prepare  and  place 
from  now  on  will  continue  to 
be  solely  institutional.  We  arc 
not  going  into  product  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

There  are  things  to  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  problem. 

A  properly-constituted  public 
relations  firm  enjoying  the  full 
confidence  of  its  client,  is  a  top- 
drawer  operation.  Its  position  is 
something  like  that  of  a  legal 
counsel.  Therefore,  it  does  not 
report  to  vicepresidents  in 
charge  of  advertising.  It  con¬ 
sults  with  the  chairman  or  presi¬ 
dent,  the  one  charged  with  di¬ 
recting  policy  on  labor  and  com¬ 
munity  relations. 

As  a  rule,  the  p.  r.  firm  is  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  the 
client’s  problems  in  these  fields 
and  is  in  a  position  to  coordi¬ 
nate  advertising  with  other  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work. 

Also,  the  p.  r.  man,  who,  likely 
as  not.  ha  4  had  a  difficult  time 
selling  the  client  on  any  .sort  of 
extensive  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram,  would  seem  to  be  the  one 
to  overcome  the  even  greater 
resistance  to  advertising  as  a 
phase  of  it. 

On  the  practical  side,  a  mat¬ 
ter  concerning  media,  too,  is  the 
question  of  advertising  appropri¬ 
ations.  Many  manufacturers,  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  public  relations 
ads  as  merely  a  part  of  the 
whole  advertising  operation. 


trim  product  advertising  to 
provide  for  it.  This  psychology, 
which  serves  neither  the  manu¬ 
facturer's  nor  the  ad  industry's 
best  interests,  is  less  likely  to 
obtain  if  the  p.  r.  counsel,  rath¬ 
er  than  the  general  agency,  han¬ 
dles  the  p.  r.  advertising. 

On  the  agency  side  is  the 
question  of  advertising  tech¬ 
nique.  Primarily  product-mind¬ 
ed,  most  agencies  have  never¬ 
theless  had  broad  experience  in 
selling  ideas,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  war  years.  They 
have  successfully  adapted  prov¬ 
en  product  copy  appeals  to  idea 
copy. 

Agencies  know  also  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  when,  where  and  by 
what  channels  to  communicate 
with  the  “customers.” 

Hill  &  Knowlton’s  move  may 
or  may  not  be  furthering  a 
trend.  The  first  evidence  of  this 
“trend,  "  if  it  exists  at  all,  was 
the  establishment  last  year  of 
Fred  Rudge,  Inc.,  an  agency 
specializing  in  public  relations 
advertising  “and  other  indus¬ 
trial  communications  media.” 

First  activity  of  Hill  &  Knowl¬ 
ton  in  the  agency  field  appeared 
last  week,  with  initial  insertion 
orders  going  out  to  350  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  plant 
cities  for  an  ad  of  the  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute.  It  is  the 
first  of  three  700  to  1,000-line 
ads  on  the  present  schedule, 
with  more  in  the  oiling.  Another 
client  of  the  firm  is  said  to  be 
considering  a  "major  appropria¬ 
tion”  for  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising. 

Figures  Talk 

HILLS  BROS,  coffee  has 
*  emerged  again  as  a  dramatic 
newspaper  advertising  success 
story,  with  the  issuance  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets' 
consumer  analysis  reports. 

In  the  45  markets  covered  by 
the  reports.  Hills  coffee,  with 
52 ''I  grocery  store  distribution 
is  the  preferred  brand  of  22.8% 
of  the  families.  Maxwell  House, 
with  76.2%  distribution,  ranks 
second  with  11.6%  preference. 

Considered  alongside  the  fact 
that  newspaper  advertising  is 
the  basic  policy  of  Hills  Bros., 
while  the  greater  part  of  Max¬ 
well  House's  appropriation  goes 
to  other  media,  the  figures  speak 
pretty  strongly  for  the  news¬ 
papers. 

■They  were  pointed  out  to 
New  York  agency  men  this 
week  by  Doug  Taylor  of  J.  P. 
McKinney  &  Son,  who  present¬ 
ed  an  easel  display  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  and  product  data  covered 
in  the  IDNM  analysis.  He  spoke 
at  a  luncheon  for  agency  men 
sponsored  by  representatives  of 
the  dailies  in  the  group,  which 
announced  the  analysis  earlier 
this  month  (E  &  P,  Mar.  8,  p. 
54).  Lee  Ward  of  Ward  Griffith 
Co.  presided. 


*  v*' 
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ESSO  LAUNCHES  SPRING  AD  CAMPAIGN 

A  glimpse  behind-the-scenes  of  the  1947  “Spring-changeoTef 
advertising  campaign  begun  by  Standard  Oil  Co.  oi  New  Jeiuf, 
Robert  M.  Gray  (seated,  left)  manager  of  Eiso's  advertising-saln 
promotion  department.  looks  over  the  newspoper  phases  of  tb 
campaign,  largest  in  compony  history,  with  McCann-Erickson  exea- 
tives.  Left  to  right:  G.  N,  OdelL  ossistont  account  executive;  R.  E. 
Thompson,  vicepresident,  and  I.  L.  Deane,  vicepresident  and  serviei 
director  oi  the  account;  and  C.  W.  Robbins,  of  Esso  advertising. 

C^^ampai^nd  and  ^ydccounh 

• - By  Betty  Feezel - — 


Lead  With  the  Leader 

DEALERS  handling  Emerson 

radios  and  phonographs  are 
getting  advertising  campaign 
help  from  the  Emerson  Radio 
and  Phonograph  Corporation  in 
the  form  of  a  factory-distributor 
sponsored  promotion  on  their 
behalf.  A  newspaper  campaign 
starts  th*s  week  and  is  to  appear 
in  more  than  300  cities.  Ads  will 
measure  1,000  and  800  lines  and 
will  feature  the  new  1947  Emer¬ 
son  models.  Each  ad  urges  a 
call  on  “your  nearest  Emerson 
Radio  dealers.”  The  theme  is 
"better  style,  tone,  performance 
and  value  ”  Dealers  are  being 
invited  to  run  their  own  tie-up 
copy  concurrently  with  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  Distributor 
salesmen  are  being  provided 
with  promotion  packages  includ¬ 
ing  window  streamers  and  dis¬ 
plays,  together  with  trade  and 
consumer  literature,  for  use  in 
the  field.  According  to  Charles 
Weisser,  sales  manager  of  Emer¬ 
son,  this  campaign  is  similar  in 
purpose  and  method  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  factory-distributor  spon¬ 
sored  promotions  conducted  the 
last  two  years — only  larger. 
Emerson's  agency  is  Grady  & 
Wagner  Co.,  New  York  City. 

About  Beck  Shoes 

THE  A.  S.  BECK  SHOE  CORP. 

will  launch  its  spring  season 
advertising  campaign  the  first 
week  in  April.  Its  largest  cam¬ 
paign  for  men’s  and  women’s 
shoes  since  shoe  rationing,  the 
schedule  will  be  carried  by  42 
dailies  in  32  cities.  Ads  will 
measure  1,600  and  1,000  lines. 
Dorland  International  -  Pettin- 
gell  &  Fenton,  New  York,  is  the 
agency. 

Atherton  Pettingell,  agency 


president,  who  has  handled  the 
A.  S.  Beck  advertising  for  21 
years,  poin'ed  out  that  the  ai- 
vertising  this  season  “will  he 
confined  entirely  to  the  daily 
press,  the  best  proven  mei 
ium  for  retail  sales  results.” 

A  Timely  Suggestion 
FABERGE  PERFUMES,  Nea 
York,  is  giving  an  advertisinj 
boost  to  the  American  Ret 
Cross  Drive.  In  a  special  inser 
tion  scheduled  in  newspaper 
throughout  the  U.  S.  captionet 
■'Perfume  Can  Wait”,  the  fin 
comments:  “The  American  Rei 
Cross  needs  your  help  mud 
more  than  you  need  that  extr 
bottle  of  our  perfume.” 

Mail  Order  Copy 

THE  AMERICAN  MERCHA.N 
DISING  COMPANY.  Inc 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  mail  orde 
house  which  deals  in  such  ite.?. 
as  wrist  watches,  electric  wate 
heaters,  portable  radios  aa 
washing  machines,  announce 
appointment  of  a  new  advert!; 
ing  agency,  the  Lieber  Advert 
ing  Co.,  Chicago.  New  schedu! 
plans  art  to  utilize  about  $5,00 
per  month  for  copy  ’n  the  com 
try  editions  of  the  New  Yor 
News,  New  York  Mirror,  Bosto 
Advertiser,  and  the  Chicoj 
Herald  American,  as  well  i 
Grit,  Army  Times  and  Capper 
Weekly.  In  addition,  atxn 
$3,000  a  month  will  be  spent : 
magazine  advertising. 

Newspapers  Added 
EXTENDING  its  newspap 
coverage  for  Old  En^ 
waxes  and  polishes,  Boylk-» 
WAY,  Inc.,  announces  the  aw 

(Continued  on  page  53 •  I 
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UN  Group  Selected; 
Prof.  Chafee  for  U.  S. 


Chaiee 


By  William  Reed 

TWELVE  leaders  in  the  field 

of  informat’on  were  elected 
this  week  by  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and 
Social  Council 
to  serve  on  the 
Subcommission 
on  Freedom  of 
Information  and 
of  the  Press. 

Tentati V  ely 
s  c  h  e  d  u  led  to 
meet  May  5, 
they  will  pre¬ 
pare  the  agenda 
for  the  World 
Press  Confer¬ 
ence,  create  an 
interna  tional 
definition  o^  Creedom  of  the 
press  and  draft  a  preliminary 
plan  for  world  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation. 

The  significance  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  attaches  to 
the  role  of  the  press  in  the 
over  all  project  of  freedom  of 
information  was  originally 
pointed  up  when  the  words, 
“and  of  the  press.”  were  added 
to  the  title  of  the  subgroup. 

It  was  emphasized  again  this 
week  in  the  election.  Eleven  of 
the  subcommLssion  members 
have  had  long  experience  with 
press  law,  newspapers  or  news 
agencies.  At  least  nine  have 
worked  for  a  considerable  period 
as  professional  newsmen. 

Both  large  and  small  coun¬ 
tries  in  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  British  Fmp're.  the  .^ar 
E^t,  Eurasia  and  Scandinavia 
will  have  voices  in  the  body. 
Politically,  the  .subcommission 
will  repre'ent  all  variations  of 
iriews  from  the  government- 
controlled  press  of  Russia  to  the 
free-enterprise  press  of  the 
Gnlted  States. 


The  Soviet  Union  lest  in  its 
last  ditch  stand  to  have  the  ap¬ 
pointees  act  as  governmental 
representatives.  While  the 
members  must  be  confirmed 
after  election  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  governments,  they  will  be 
free,  theoretically  at  least,  to 
act  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
profess'onal  experience. 

A  “Who’s  Who”  of  the  Sub¬ 
commission  follows: 

Zech.'VRIah  Chafee,  Jr.,  (United 
States'  Profeisor  of  .lurisprud- 
ence.  Harvard  University.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  and  author 
of  “Freedom  of  Speech.”  and 
“Free  Speech  in  the  United 
States.” 

P.  H.  Chang  (China),  Chinese 
Consul  General  in  New  York 
and  Director  of  the  Chinese 
News  Service  for  North  Amer¬ 
ica. 

R.  J.  Cruikshank  (United 
Kingdom).  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  News-Chronicle.  During 
the  war,  he  was  an  executive 
of  British  Information  Services. 
Before  the  war,  he  was  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  London  Star,  from 
1928-1936,  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent,  London  Daily  News. 

Jose  Isaac  Fabrega  (Panama). 
Lawyer,  connected  with  journal¬ 
ism  for  more  than  20  years. 
Deputy  in  the  National  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly. 

George  V.  Ferguson  ( Can¬ 
ada).  Editor  of  the  Montreal 
Star,  formerly  editor  of  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  Free  Press. 

Roberto  Fontaina  (Uruguay). 
For  several  years  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  broadcasting 
network  SADREP.  Expert  on 
telecommunications. 


Chong 


Geroud 


Andre  (  Pertinax  )  Geraud 
(France).  Internationally- 
known  journalist  and  special 
writer  in  diplomatic  and  polit¬ 
ical  affairs.  During  the  war,  he 
wrote  articles  from  Washington 
and  New  York  for  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

G.  J.  VAN  Heuven  Goenhart 
(Netherlands).  Lawyer  and  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  Het  Parool.  Ed¬ 
ited  underground  newspapers 
during  the  war. 

J.  M.  Lomakin  (U.S.S.R.). 
Soviet  Consul  General  in  New 
York.  Formerly  worked  in  the 
American  division  of  the  Tass 
Agency  in  Moscow  and  later 
(1939)  came  to  New  York  as 
Chief  of  the  Tass  bureau.  From 
1944  until  1946,  was  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  Press  Department 
of  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

Lev  Sychrava  ( Czechoslo¬ 
vakia).  Ch’ef  editor  of  the 
Prague  Narodni  Osvobozeni,  in¬ 
dependent  daily. 

Salvador  P.  Lopez  (Philip¬ 
pine  Islands).  Advisor  on  polit¬ 
ical  affairs  to  the  Philippine 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 
Formerly  an  instructor  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Manila. 
Former  associate  editor.  Manila 
Philippine  Herald;  editor,  Man¬ 
ila  Monday  Mail;  news  com¬ 
mentator,  Radio  Manila. 

Chr.  a.  R.  Christensen  (Nor¬ 
way).  Vicepresident  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Press  Association  and 
editor-in-chief  of  Verdens  Gang, 
one  of  the  chief  Oslo  papers. 
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Communists 
Break  National 
Ad  Program 

A  large  scale  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  Communist  Party, 
U.  S.  A.,  got  off  to  a  start  this 
week,  with  the  release  of  full- 
page  insertions  to  18  daily  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country. 

The  first  ad,  which  is  appear¬ 
ing  in  major  U.  S.  cities,  is  a 
call  to  the  American  people  to 
protest  “tne  un-American  drive 
against  their  liberties  being  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  guise  of  out¬ 
lawing  the  Communist  Party,” 
The  ad  bore  the  caption.  “When 
they  say  ‘outlaw  the  Commun¬ 
ists,’,  it’s  you  they’re  after.” 

The  ads  that  will  follow  will 
be  “different  ones  on  different 
subjects,”  Robert  Reed,  Party 
public  relations  official  reported. 
Later  ads  will  probably  go  to 
the  same  papers  and  to  addition¬ 
al  ones,  it  was  stated.  Plans  for 
radio  advertising  are  also  being 
developed. 

This  is  the  first  advertising 
program  undertaken  by  the 
Party  in  years.  The  agency 
handling  the  campaign  is  Shore- 
Dane  Bennett.  New  York  C’ty. 

The  Party  ran  into  no  troubles 
in  scheduling  the  first  ad.  other 
than  normal  space  difficulties,  it 
was  stated.  Some  papers  were 
unable  to  take  the  ad  in  full- 
page  size  and  since  the  Party 
was  unprepared  to  furnirli  a 
smaller  size  those  papers  could 
not  be  used.  However,  smaller 
ads  are  now  being  prepared. 

At  the  request  of  the  Nero 
York  Times  a  top  line  reading 
“An  advertisement  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  U.  S.  A.”  was  add 
ed,  in  large,  black  type. 

“In  the  future,  this  will  be 
put  on  all  ads,”  Mr.  Reed  re 
ported. 

The  first  ad  included  a  box  re¬ 
questing  contributions  “toward 
the  cost  of  this  advertisement 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature.” 

15 


Bell’s  Statistics  Show  ^ 
How  to  Cover  a  County  ^ 

TWO  MEDIA  MEN  from  a  lead  the  county  daU  sheets.  All  have 
ing  advertising  agency  called  been  filled,  with  charges— at 
on  William  G.  Bell,  research  di-  cost— varying  from  $10  to  $750 


rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  county  data  expert, 
recently.  They  had  a  problem. 


per  job,  depending  on  its  size. 

A  $250  job  was  recently  com¬ 
pleted  for  an  automobile  manu- 


One  of  their  accounts  was  facturer.  Convinced  that  his 
anxious  to  reach  2,000  families  dealer  setup  and  car  alloca- 
in  a  particular  Southern  county,  tions  nee<led  drastic  revision,  he 
No  daily  newspaper  was  pub-  wanted  complete  information  on 
lished  there.  Were  they  forced  hew  the  population  and  buying 
to  radio  and  billboards?  Was  power  had  shifted  in  every  coun- 
that  the  best  they  could  do?  try  in  the  U.  S. 

Ronn  In  two  weeks'  time.  Bell  came 

Met  Papers  Give  6,000  answers.  For  every 

Bell  brought  forth  his  county  county  in  the  United  States,  he 
by-county  statistics  and  showed  g^yg  j^em  the  1940  and  1945 
that  a  metropolitan  Sunday  pap-  figures  on:  population,  number 
er  which  the  advertiser  was  al-  gj  families,  total  effective  buy- 
ready  using  for  comic  ads  was  j„g  income  (gross  and  net), 
coming  from  the  outside  to  4.874  buying  income  per  family,  and 
families  in  that  county.  Other  jbe  market  quality  index  (per 
outside  dailies  on  the  list  centage  of  U.  S.  potential  buy- 
brought  the  coverage  to  more  ing  power  represented  by  the 
than  6,000.  county). 

“It  was  a  revelation  to  them.  "  Thus,  for  $250,  the  manufac 


William  G.  Bell  (r,).  research  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
talks  figures  with  Alfred  B.  Stanford  (1.),  national  director  of  the 
Bureau,  and  Frank  Meeker,  president,  American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  after  luncheon  meeting  at  which  the  Bureau 
displayed  its  sales  materials  to  the  New  York  “specials." 


said  Bell.  “They've  been  back  turer  had  vital  information  to  ^  F* 

many  times  for  more  answers.  hgip  him  establish  a  complete-  *  ■'  wa-ixvxvAiJ.v* 

That's  a  small  sample  of  a  jy  new  dealer  franchise  and  al- 
hundred  experiences  which  have  location  program.  I^UDeiS  JOlIl  111 

served  to  quiet  any  qualms  Bell  m  v  T^  i  ii_i  .j 

might  have  had  when  he  started  Helped 

ulr.  Tvnioal  nf  /Ythpr  inhs  was  an 


many  times  for  more  answers."  hpjn  him  establi 
That's  a  small  sample  of  a  ly  new  dealer  fr; 
hundred  experiences  which  have  location  program 
served  to  quiet  any  qualms  Bell  m  i  u  i  j 

might  have  had  when  he  started  Helped 

to  compile  his  figures  a  little  Typical  of  other  jobs  was  an 
over  a  year  ago.  analysis  ( cost  $50 )  for  _a  lead- 


With  a  small,  compact  staff  . 

Bell  gathered  enough  data  to  < 

fill  in  a  quarter-million  IBM  s^les  by  two  busm^f 

cards  in  Barnard  Co.’s  files  on  g''0“Ps  “  general  nierchandise 
Park  Ave  ^nd  apparel — by  county. 

From  various  sources,  he  has  ^  Another,  for  a  New  York  Cit.v 
collected  in  one  place,  for  the 
first  time:  circulation  of  virtual 

ly  every  paper  in  the  country,  in  '"^dio  homes,  magazine  and 
each  of  the  3.072  counties;  ditto  newspaper  circulations  in  the  26 


for  21  magazines;  radio  familie.s 
in  every  county;  plus  facts 
about  the  counties'  industries, 
populations,  housing  character- 


counties  within  a  50-mile  radius. 

Bell  emphasizes  that  the  Bur 
eau's  charges  cover  only  the  ac 
tual  costs  entailed  by  each  job. 


retail  and  wholesale  ?nd  do  not  include  the  expenses 


trade,  and  about  100  et  ceteras 


involved  in  collection  and  main 


The  job,  which  took  nine  ot  the  data  file, 

months  to  do.  was  announced  Only  42  papers  ( very  small 
as  complete  by  Alfred  B.  Stan  o"®®*  the  cir_ 

ford,  head  of  the  Bureau,  at  the  fulation  data  file  For  inost^of 
X  of  irtn  ’a the  papers  (about  60''M  the  fig 


As.sociation  of  National  Adver 
tisers’  convention  last  October 


the  papers  ( about  60v )  the  fig 
ures  are  taken  from  Audit  Bur 


since  that  time,  revisions  have  ^au  of  Circulations  reports.  Fig 
kept  the  information  up-to-date.  non-ABC  ones  were  ob 

Last  week,  at  a  gathering  of  ‘’y  publishers 


representatives 


m  some  cases,  as  many  as  six 


New  York.  Bell  invited  the  letters  were  needed  to 

newspapers  to  make  use  of  his  elicit  the  facts.  Bell  stopped  at 
material.  And  he  told  Editor  &  ''?jen  there  were  only 

Publisher  how  some  of  the  apparently  -  unobtainable 

agencies  and  advertisers  have  ne^papers  left, 
been  employing  it.  The  county-by-county  data 

How  great  the  need  for  it  is.  represent  only  part  of  the  re- 
he  said,  is  illustrated  by  the  activity  in  Bell  s  charge, 

fact  that  cne  of  the  top-billing  also  collates  the  Bureaus 

agencies,  with  a  vast  and  thor-  store  audit  figures.  Presently,  he 

is  engaged,  among  other  things. 


San  Francisco  —  Newspapers 
of  three  separate  Coast  areas 
are  now  cooperating  in  monthly 
store  audit  surveys,  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  at  offices  of  the  Coast 
Division  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA. 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
metropolitan  newspapers  have 
united  in  the  monthly  survey 
showing  product  movements. 
There  are  six  newspapers  in  this 
group — the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  Chronicle,  Examiner 
and  News,  and  the  Oakland 
Post-Enquirer  and  Tribune. 

The  four  Los  Angeles  news 
paper  have  combined  for  sim¬ 
ilar  cooperative  surveys.  Both 
Portland,  Ore.,  papers  also  are 
engaged  in  retail  inventories. 

These  moves  are  part  of  a 
“virtual  rash”  of  newspaper 
market  studies,  Stedman  Chand¬ 
ler,  Bureau  promotion  manager, 
noted.  Results  should  soon  pro¬ 
vide  answers  for  virtually  every 
pertinent  question,  he  added. 

Edmund  F.  Jewell,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  announced  this 
week  that  his  newspaper  has 
undertaken  a  grocery-store  in¬ 
ventory  project  and  will  start 


issuing  monthly  reports  as  soon 
as  the  sample  has  been  pegged 
at  the  correct  number  of  stores. 

The  Times-Herald  studies  will 
cover  350  brands  in  more  than 
40  food  product  classifications 
and  will  show  stores  stocking; 
total  sales;  average  sale  per 
store,  and  relative  sales  posi 
tions. 

A  scientific  cross-section  of 
stores  in  the  market  will  be  in¬ 
ventoried. 

The  study  has  been  in  the 
preliminary  testing  stage  for  the 
last  two  months.  It  will  reveal, 
Mr.  Jewell  said,  the  “notable 
variations”  of  Washington  s  buy¬ 
ing  habits  from  the  standard 
pattern. 

Food  manufacturers  and  agen 
cies  desiring  to  receive  the  audit 
reports  were  advised  to  write 
to  A.  A.  Howard,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

■ 

City's  Eyes  Opened 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — As  a  result  of 
a  story  in  the  Courier-Express, 
hundreds  of  needy  persons  will 
be  fitted  with  glasses  either  free 
or  at  reduced  prices.  In  a  story 
on  the  work  of  the  Charity  Eye. 
Ear  and  Nose  Hospital,  it  was 
mentioned  that  old  glasses  and 
frames  were  needed.  Boxes  im¬ 
mediately  began  pouring  in  with 
the  count  now  well  above  300. 
Included  were  a  number  of  cat¬ 
aract  glasses. 


ough  media  research  of  its  own 


is  getting  data  from  the  Bureau  compilmg  statistics  culled 


regularly. 


from  the  Continuing  Study  of 


The  other  day.  one  of  that  Newspaper  Reading.  Some  time 


agency's  accounts  wanted  over¬ 
night  the  circulations  of  all 


in  the  future,  the  Bureau  hopes 
to  have  Continuing  Study  find- 


newspapers  going  into  one  of  its  I*'®®  available  in  about  as  many’ 
Midwest  sales  territories.  agencies  need:  by 

TT„  .u  product,  by  ad  size,  by  picture 

figures.  They  ygg  by  layout  technique,  etc. 
nnn^  penetrating  Grocery  inventories  are  in  oper- 

sent  112,000  morning  an5  140,000  ation  or  being  tested  in  14  key 


evening  copies  into  the  120  coun 
ties  in  the  area. 


cities,  consumer  analyses  in  62 
cities.  The  Bureau  hopes  also 


Since  October,  the  Bureau’s  to  have  available  data  from  con- 
research  office  has  received  over  sumer  panels  now  being  con- 
265  requests  for  information  in  ducted  experimentally. 


WIDELY-KNOWN  EDITOR-®"'”"  ” 

ecutive  experience 

on  metropolitan  dailies,  is  seeking  new  connection  on 
either  large  or  small  daily.  Three  years’  Washington 
experience.  Salary  secondary  to  attractive  location  and 
opportunity  to  assume  full  editorial  responsibility.  Or. 
would  consider  part  interest  in  right  paper.  Perfect 
health,  middle-age,  finest  of  references.  Box  6910,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Planned  Distribution 


The  P.  D.  2-iii-l  market  (Greater 
Cleveland  plus  the  26  adjacent 
counties)  gives  you  Ohio’s  two 
richest  markets  at  one  low  cost. 


The  Plain  Dealer  is  Enough 
—  if  You  Use  it  Enough 


a  Service  Station  way  up  there} 


Obviously  no  business  firm  would  be  so  foolish! 
Yet,  many  concerns  have  failed  because  of  similar 
mistakes.  They  selected  locations  unfavorable  to 
business  operations.  The  result  was  inevitable 
failure  ...  a  warning  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  guess 
at  your  market. 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey  department  goes 
a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  normal  risks  of 
business  enterprise  in  the  Cleveland  area.  It  tells 
you  where  the  best  customers  for  your  particular 
product  are  located,  their  potential  buying  power 
and  the  relative  sales  you  may  expect.  Just  call  or 
write  a  Plain  Dealer  representative  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  receive  this  individualized  service. 


CLEVELAND 

LAIN  DEALER 

Jchn  B.  IVoodiroPft  //le.,  York^  (’.hieago,  Detroit,  San  Fraticiaco.  Lo»  Angelew 

A.  S  Grant,  Attania 
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Autos  Lead  as  Linage 
Hits  February  Record 


NEW  HIGHS  In  several  class!* 
fications  carried  newspaper 
linage  last  month  to  a  record 
February  total.  The  139,992,893 
figure  reported  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  for  52  cities  was  15.5% 
above  February,  1946,  and  a 
shade  over  the  previous  high 
established  in  1929 — 138,826,991 
lines. 

On  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Index — a  comparison  with  the 
average  for  the  month  during 
the  last  five  years — the  gain 
was  39.8%. 

Automotive  lumps  96% 
Automotive  linage,  reflecting 
intensified  product  promotion  in 
that  field,  recover^  almost  to 
its  prewar  level  and  led  the 
parade  in  percentage  gains — 
95.8%  over  February  of  last 
year  and  up  145.6%  on  the 
Index. 

The  record-breaking  perform¬ 
ances  were  made  by  Classified 


with  34,587,667  lines;  Retail  with 
77,218,149  (previous  February 
high:  1928—69.025,794);  and  the 
Department  Store  division  of 
Retail,  with  29,618,774  —  about 
20%  better  than  the  1928  and 
1929  figures. 

Other  notable  gains  were  re¬ 
corded  by  Display  advertising  as 
a  whole — at  its  best  February 
mark  since  1929 — and  General 
advertising,  with  the  highest 
February  linage  in  10  years. 

Financial  Linage  Down 

Only  laggard  was  the  small 
Financial  classification,  which 
fell  14.9%  from  February,  1946. 
However,  with  the  exception  of 
last  year,  the  1,767,478  figure 
was  the  best  for  the  month  since 
1937.  On  the  E  &  P  five-year 
Index,  therefore,  there  was  a 
substantial  gain  of  20.5%. 

The  52-city  summary  follows 
(see  pages  62  and  63  for  com¬ 
plete  February  linage  report ) : 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records 
measurements 


194T 

1946 

%o/ 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1946 

Index 

Total  Advertising — 

February  . 

139.992,898 

121,176,588 

115.5 

139.8 

January  . 

137,743,062 

115,745,659 

119.0 

137J 

Display — 

February  . 

105,405.226 

91,499.271 

115.2 

137.3 

January  . 

102,054,512 

87,098,838 

1172 

134.1 

Classified — 

February  . 

34.587.667 

29.677,317 

116.5 

148.3 

January  . 

35,688,550 

28,647,821 

124.6 

149.8 

Retail — 

February  . 

77.218.149 

66,274,134 

116.5 

138.7 

January  . 

76,412,804 

62,585,288 

122.1 

137.1 

Department  Store — 

February  . 

29,618,774 

25,905,264 

114.3 

128.9 

January  . 

28,911,455 

23,939,492 

120.8 

128.7 

General — 

February  . 

22.322,831 

21,057,139 

106.0 

124.1 

January  . 

19,674,476 

18,916,177 

104.0 

120.4 

Automotive — 

February  . 

4,096,768 

2,092,233 

195.8 

245.6 

January  . 

3,503,441 

2,855,275 

122.7 

191.9 

Financial — 

February  . 

1,767,478 

2,075,765 

85.1 

120.5 

January  . 

2,463,791 

2,741,100 

110.1 

113.0 

'Pre-Selling'  Ads  Urged 
On  Frozen  Foods 

San  Francisco  —  Pre-selling 
through  advertising  is  a  necess¬ 
ity  facing  frozen  food  producers, 
Emil  Brisacher  of  Brisacher, 
Van  Norden  &  Staff,  advertising 
agency,  said  here  at  the  first  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers. 

His  statement  was  based  on 
results  of  a  survey  of  retail  con¬ 
ditions. 

Frozen  foods  producers  were 
urged  to  “cater  to  Elmer,  the 
typical  American.”  The  work¬ 
ing  class  received  only  48%  of 
the  nation’s  total  income  in 
1910,  and  In  1945  received 
68.6%. 

Workers  are  “your  biggest 
customers,  the  biggest  ultimate 
consumers  of  frozen  foods,”  Mr. 
Brisacher  said. 


Hearing  on  Liquor 
Ad  Ban  Slated 

Washington  —  Legislation  to 
bar  from  the  mails  and  from 
radio  broadcasts  advertisements 
for  alcoholic  beverages  will  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  Inter¬ 
state  Committee  May  12.  Sena¬ 
tor  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  a 
publisher  who  rejects  liquor  ad¬ 
vertisements,  is  the  sponsor. 
Similar  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  past  sessions  but  this  is 
the  first  time  one  has  been  as¬ 
signed  for  public  hearing. 

■ 

2  More  Join  Bureau 

The  Denver  (Colo.)  Pott  and 
the  Ionia  (Mich.)  Sentinel- 
Standard  have  Joined  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publi^ers  Association, 
bringing  the  total  number  of 
member  newspapers  to  a  new 
high  of  1,068. 


Sold  on  Advertising 

Montgomery,  Ala. — ^The  Ala¬ 
bama  State  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice,  alter  an  experimental 
turn  of  one  month  at  advertis¬ 
ing  in  daily  papers,  is  sold  on 
the  idea  and  will  ask  for  a* 
continued  allotment. 

The  experiment  was  made  in 
the  Mobile  oiiice  where  Man¬ 
ager  William  P.  Stainbach  al¬ 
lotted  $150  lor  advertising  in 
February.  He  led  the  state 
with  2,075  job  placements. 

Space  'Found' 
For  Advertising 
In  Denver  Post 

Denver,  Colo.  —  Changes  in 
page  design  and  mechanical 
equipment  have  meant  impor¬ 
tant  savings  in  newsprint  for 
the  Denver  Post,  Samuel  How¬ 
ard,  advertising  director,  told 
the  Denver  Advertising  Club. 

Howard  explained:  “In  Oc¬ 
tober,  1946  we  used  as  many 
tons  of  paper  as  in  October, 
1945,  but  we  had  between  500 
and  600  columns,  or  75  pages 
more  space  for  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Howard  explained  the  Post 
classified  section  has  been 
changed  from  8  to  9  columns 
and  cut  off  rules  from  6  point 
to  4  point.  Over-all  linage  per 
column  has  changed  from  305 
to  310,  with  folio  across  one  col¬ 
umn.  Also,  ads  are  rationed, 
and  a  dummy  of  each  page  is 
made  each  day.  This  puts  up 
the  deadline  for  all  copy  to  5 
p.m.  the  day  before  publication. 
All  classifi^  display  has  been 
eliminated. 

The  advertising  director  said 
it  was  an  example  of  the  fact 
that  newspapers,  like  all  other 
institutions,  must  modernize — 
or  be  outmoded.  He  reviewed 
other  changes  made  in  the  Post 
and  told  of  more  careful  censor¬ 
ship  in  ad  copy  now  in  effect. 

“We  have  eliminated  mail 
order  advertising  where  nylon 
hose  and  other  similar  mer¬ 
chandise  is  offered  for  sale.” 
he  related.”  “This  is  done  for 
two  reasons — to  protect  local 
merchants,  and  more  important, 
to  help  give  the  reader  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  advertising.  So 
many  mail  order  firnu  do  not 
come  through  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  or  that  which  is  sold  is 
often  of  inferior  quality.” 

He  said  that  other  advertising 
refused  includes  the  copy  with 
promises  to  “lop  off  10  pounds 
from  bulging  waistlines  in  10 
days,”  or  "come-on”  displays 
which  promise  to  end  financial 
troubles  quickly. 


Building  Workers  Hurt 

Philadelphia — Eight  workmen 
employed  on  construction  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  new 
rotogravure  plant,  adjacent  to 
the  Inquirer  building,  were  in¬ 
jured  March  21  in  the  collapse 
of  a  section  of  flooring. 
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EDITOR  A  PUB 


Few 

extremes  of 
wealth. 

Few 

extremes  of 
want 

More  finan¬ 
cial  equity. 

Less  finan¬ 
cial  disparity. 

I  Middle- 

bracket  in¬ 
comes  widely 
diffused. 

Everybody’s  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  Washington. 

Buy  great  circulation. 

^  irr  *  -  ^ - - 
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AD  IN  BACKGROUND  IS  ONE  OF  SERIES  PUBLISHED  BY  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISINGyA^N.P 


National  Advertisers 
in  alj  fields  are  making 
Spring  Media  Plans 


Miami  Herald  S.  Cantor — an<f  despite^  th^iao 

Signs  Contract  ^ofbrse?7t"hJs"eLiJ‘date'^^ 

tn  I  -m  t  doesn’t  matter* 

Krtr  rrtv  AH  said  the  account  executive.  “Thi. 

^  ^  UX  a&Q  client  wants  the  first  advertise 

Miami,  Fla. — A  contract  for  Ji^ent  to  go  out  over  facsimile* 
facsimile  advertising  has  been  Publisher  John  S.  Kni^t  ji 
signed  here  as  the  result  of  a  ordering  the  initial  supply  of  re- 
series  of  demonstrations  by  the  ceivers  from  General  Electric 
Miami  Herald.  Co.,  exercising  a  priority  given 

An  estimated  200,000  persons  to  the  group  of  publishers  and 
saw  the  showings  over  a  two-  radio  station  owners  who  con- 
week  period  in  schools,  show  tributed  funds  toward  the  re¬ 
windows,  at  civic  club  lunch-  search  by  Radio  Inventions,  Ijc. 
eons,  in  the  county  court  house,  Knight  made  contributions  not 
the  civic  auditorium  and  in  only  on  behalf  of  the  Miaipj 
other  public  places.  Herald  but  also  for  the  Afcron 

When  the  Herald  announced  Beacon  Journal  and  the  Detroit 
it  was  ordering  a  supply  of  re-  Free  Press. 
ceivers  to  be  leased  out  for  reg-  ■ 

ular  facsimile  broadcasts  later  in  an  nnn  i  t  v 

the  year  there  was  no  lack  of  10»UUU  Clt  iGIiniS  tvent 
applications.  Approximately  30  Philadelphia  —  Tennis  historr 

^  _ _ _  receivers  were  ordered  within  a  was  made  in  this  city  with 

the  Tribune  few  days  after  the  first  an-  18,000  persons  attending  the  fint 
nouncement.  annual  Philadelphia  Inquire 

A  Florida  dairy  concern  $10,000  World  Professional  Teg- 
(Land  O’  Sun)  signed  the  first  nis  Tournament. 


Chicago  Times  Tribune  Splits 
Has  Greatest  •  Want  Ad  Run 

em,  m  Chicago — ^Newsprint  shortage 

Ml’Otlt  in  4a  has  caused  the  Chicago  Tribune 

*  ^  to  split  the  daily  run  of  all 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Times  classified  ads  in  city  editions, 
achieved  the  highest  circulation.  The  move,  made  last  week,  will 
largest  advertising  linage  and  continue  through  March 
greatest  net  profit  in  its  history,  in  a  front-page  announce- 
according  to  the  1946  report  to  ment,  the  Tribune  stated:  “For 
shareholders.  more  want  ads,  see  your  neigh- 

Revenues  totaled  $9,020,064.51,  bor’s  Tribune  today.  .  .  .  Note 
an  increase  of  $2,380349.33  oyer  the  letter  ‘A’  or  ‘B’  in  the  upper 
those  of  1945.  Total  operating  right  hand  corner  of  the  front 
expenses  were  $8371,045.18,  re-  page  today.  Copies  marked  ‘A’ 
suiting  in  an  operating  profit  of  contain  half  of  today  s  total  ads 
$749319.33.  Net  profit  for  the  in  all  classifications.  The  other 
year  was  $346,524.45.  half  of  today’s  ads  will  be  found 

Costs  Reach  New  High  in  copies  marked  ‘B’  printed  al- 

The  1946  profit  per  share  of  mark^ 

common  stock  outJtLiding  was 

$3.86  It  was  $230  per  share  in  .  ‘f®l‘vered,  each 

S45.  Total  expenditures  for  °Ainv  rnnief 

new  equipment,  building  im-  A^^ril^l  r 

ttTmme?  Norlf  wfll  .  resume  full  run  ‘on"“all 

amounted  to  *379.782.30  leavine  classified  except  help  wanted. 


attained  new  highs,"  stated 
Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Times 
president  and  publisher,  in  his 
report.  "Our  newsprint  costs 
were  $1,417,293.29  in  1945  and 
^.412,706.15  In  1946.  Augmented 
personnel  was  required  .  .  .  our 
^yroll,  excluding  management 
salaries,  rose  from  $2366,545.55 
in  1945  to  $3335.422.12  in  1946. 

"A  definite  indication  of  the 
facts  briefly  outlined  above  be¬ 
came  apparent  in  the  spring,” 
he  continued.  “This  compelled  a 
decision  to  increase  the  news¬ 
stand  price  of  the  Daily  Times 
from  three  to  four  cents  and  of 
the  Sunday  Times  from  flve  to 
10  cents.  .  .  .  Circulation  rev¬ 
enues  were  $4,708.003.73 — an  in¬ 
crease  of  $1,056,411.46  over  those 
of  1945.  This  increase  resulted 
principally  from  the  change  in 
newsstand  price." 

52%  from  Circulation 

Total  advertising  revenues  in 
1946  were  $3,957,689.07,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $1,243,596.41  over  1945. 
Not  all  advertising  offered  for 
publication  could  be  accepted, 
but  rationing  was  on  a  less 
severe  basis  than  in  1945. 

Daily  Times  circulation,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  Saturday,  showed  an 
increase  of  5.61%,  with  Sunday 
circulation  6.84%  greater  than 
the  Sunday  average  of  the  pre-j 
ceding  year. 

In  the  breakdown  of  the 
Times  dollar  for  1946,  43  4/5 
cents  came  from  advertising  and 
52 1/5  cents  from  circulation, 
with  the  balance  from  engrav¬ 
ing  and  miscellaneous. 

•nie  annual  meeting  of  Times 
stockholders  is  scheduled  March 


(You  may  obtain  a  free  copy  of  Mr.  HonTt 
series  by  writing  our  nearest  office.) 


Ford  Motor  Company 
United  States  Rubber  Otmpany 
Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Pictures 
Pepsi-Cola  Company 
Kaiser-Frazer  Sales  Corporation 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 
Eastman  Kodak  Company- 
Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp- 
Pabst  Sales  Company 
Philco  Corporation 
Seagram  Distillers  Corporation 
S.  C  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc. 
Western  Electric  Company 
The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
The  Maytag  Company 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
Cory  Corporation 
General  Electric  Company 
Schenley  Distillers  Corporation 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 
UnderwtKid  Corporation 
Lady  Esther,  Ltd. 
International  Silver 
B.  T.  Babbitt  Company 
Bendix  Aviation  Corporation 


III  addition  to  the  many  food  and  drug  advertisers  we  told 
you  about  in  our  last  ad,  national  advertisers  in  all  fields 
are  heavily  represented  by  the  Sales  Management 
subscribers  who  recently  ordered  reprints  of  "How  to  Increase 
Sales  Through  Better  Media  Selection.” 

Here’s  a  sample  cross-section  of  companies  in  fields  other 
than  food  and  drug  whose  sales  executives  bought  copies  of 
this  series  to  help  them  evaluate  local  markets  and  media. 

The  sales  executives  of  these  companies — and  of  thousands 
more  like  them — turn  to  Sales  Management  for  help 
in  all  phases  of  their  sales  and  advertising  programs. 

Your  one  sure  path  to  their  desk  is  a  consistent  advertising 
campaign  in  Sales  Management — the  nation's 
only  sales  magazine. 


Ph3a.  Biireau  Moved 

Philadelphia  —  Philadelphia 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Times. 
with  William  G.  Weart,  Jr., 
manager,  has  been  relocated  in 
the  news  department  of  the 
Bulletin.  For  the  last  two  years 
It  was  in  the  Record  building. 


MANAGEMENT 


fo  be  out  on  a  limb.  He  hails  from  the  land  of  the 
Gaucho  and  the  chic  senoriia,  and  he  is,  indubitably, 
the  most  lethargic  of  all  Latins.  Why  it  is  that  this 
universal  symbol  of  inverted  indolence  should  be 


remembered  as  the  result  of  a  continuing,  intensive  advertising 
campaign.  To  keep  your  product  foremost  in  the  minds  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  Indiana,  the  medium  which  has  proved  most  effective 


labeled  the  Choloepus  hoffmani,  we  don't  know. 
Because  it  is  far  easier  and  much  more  meaningful 
fo  call  him  simply  the  sloth. 


for  most  advertisers  is  The  Indianapolis  News.  For  Tl^  News— 
%  per  cent  home-delivered  six  evenings  a  week— is  read  by  more 
people  in  Indianapolis  and  the  surrounding  33  counties  than  any 


The  day  has  departed  when  a  slothful  sales  effort  rings  up  results. 


other  local  daily ...  a  fact  which  clearly  explains  why  The  News 


>f 


People  no  longer  hasten  to  purchase  unknown,  unfamiliar  brands 


has  for  78  years  held  the  coveted  spot  of  "No.  1  in  Indiana.” 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 
FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

/4totte,  tAc  '}tewAyta.ytex 


OWNING  AND  OPERATING  RADIO  STATION  WIBC 
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/!/%  //  //-j  D  prentice  printer  in  1914.  Other 

fi;  /  I'v  (  //  yj  y  printers  have  been  with  the 

•  K^dZCtCc  !  ollCUS  paper  even  longer,  as  have  mem- 

- — ^ - —  bers  of  other  departments. 

T  T  f  W  #  #  •  The  editorial  staff  of  the  paper 

rloneymooners  Affairs  rr.Tp;r„‘t“ 

XT  IT  O  ■  •  ■  1  ■  On  March  17,  1942,  the  Ga- 

H  A I  ^  I  Tr  ^^1*1  TTAI  t  A  2®tte  heralded  the  50th  birthday 

XXdU  OLrlOlly  IrrlVClIG  of  the  cUy  and  the  49th  of  the 

“  paper.  An  editorial  declared 

Bv  Georae  E.  Toleq  that  the  paper  had  clean  pages, 

Dy  Lreorge  t.  loies  principles,  and  worked  for 

NIAOARA  VAT  T  ^  M  V  v/»r  r>  •  i  <u'  ^he  wellbeing  of  the  people.  The 

M  M-  ’  ^  E.  Berngan  explains  it  this  way:  paper  had  grown  to  full  metro- 

always  considered  ^olitan  maturity,  with  a  modern 
f  t  "®ws  in  honeymooners  our  guests  and  newspaper  plant  equipped  with 

Hnnevmnnr„.°r;  ^ried  to  treat  them  as  such  up-to-date  machinery. 


Honeymooners 
high  above  the 
roaring  cateract. 
Yet  in  all  that 
time  the  paper 
has  had  only 
eight  editors. 

The  growth  of 
the  paoer  has 
followed  closely 
the  growth  of 
the  city  which 
today  is  the 
chemical  and 
abrasive  capital 


wS®migm'"result^from*  pub-  iS^^?wn  °'^adio*"ltaUon 

eSoVthVnlS/beTutf^^^^^^  WHLD,  started  in  May,  1940.  ’ 
their  own  companionship.  While  not  generally  known 


While  not  generally  known  as 


Berrigon 


•Hundred,  of  th™  .n.y  b. 

seen  about  the  sites  of  interest  campaigns.  For  25 

^2vrr"firE?t^"wa^“‘^^^^^^  5r\Ve°VrLS« 

Erivate  l&'°Un7esi"a'°coJj}e  «  has  stood  solidly  against 

Volunteers  information  or They 

are  very  unusual,  we  do  not  mo-  }"  "V—  mV-onveif 

lest  them.  Perhaps  this  has  con- 

tributed  to  the  popularity  of  tion  hall  for  the  city. 

Niagara  Falls  as  a  honeymoon-  According  to  the  style  shcM, 
ers’  haven.”  the  paper  “should  publish  noth- 

Most  of  the  world’s  leaders  of  iog  that  cannot  be  read  aloud  in 
the  last  century  have  been  en-  the  family  circle.”  The  bywords 
tertained  at  Niagara  Falls  and  of  the  paper  are  truth,  honesty 


nf  ..  ij  ■ —  .  iriuuiea  lo  me  puj/uiai iiy  ux  ^ 

inff  addition  to  be-  Niagara  Falls  as  a  honeymoon-  According  to  the  style  shc^, 

ing  a  mecca  for  world  travelers  ers’  haven”  the  paper  “should  publish  noth- 

I  ‘s  Thomas  Most  of  the  world’s  leaders  of  ing  that  cannot  be  ^d  aloud  in 

over  the  the  last  century  have  been  en-  the  family  circle.”  The  bywords 
loift  summer  of  tertained  at  Niagara  Falls  and  of  the  paper  are  truth,  honesty 

liVm  ^^tors  were:  Wil-  these  visits  have  provided  the  and  decency. 

iR*URn.®®Ti  and  founder.  Gazette  with  some  choice  news  ■ 

90-  nri-iwS  ^o^JJns.  1880-  breaks  and  features.  «  H  T«mA 

Ernest  H  Wands'*'i«OR’o'7®c^®®’  Starting  with  General  La-  H-A  Gets  NeW  yp 
man  Mosse.  1 897-98^^  v^^’  Sher-  fayette  of  France,  the  list  of  visl-  Beginning  March  24,  the  Chi- 


man  MoBse  1807  on.  fayette  of  France,  the  list  of  visl-  Beginning  March  24,  the  Chi- 

^^Ite  1898.ion«.  tors  would  include  the  names  of  cago  Herald- American  body  type 

Maddever  1908  48  practically  all  the  greats  of  this  will  be  set  in  9  point  Regal,  a 

p  ’  1  o  ”  country,  Europe,  South  America  larger  type  which  will  be  easier 

Renter  of  Stunts  emd  News  and  Asia.  For  instance,  the  reg-  on  the  eyes. 

Berriran  has  been  on  the  edl  *st®r  of  the  old  Cataract  House  _ _ _ _ 

lool?*  staff  of  the  paper  since  contains  the  name  of  “A.  Lin- 
1927.  A  graduate  of  the  TTni  coin  and  family”  in  1854,  the 

versity  of  Toronto  in  1928  hi  year  that  the  Gazette  started 

came  to  the  Gazette  with  no  publication. 

experience.  Mecca  lor  Royalty 

PuhiilhP,,-®^®*®*®  *^e  Gazette  Practically  all  of  the  crowned 

Deuel  j  *  ®*'®  Alanson  C.  heads  of  Europe  have  been  here. 

Wanner  ^  M.  Van  including  King  Edward  VII, 

CliffnrH ’  S?®^^cy‘f reasurer.  George  V,  Edward  VIII  and 

manager  =;,/»®l*  **  circulation  George  VI.  of  England.  When 

vertisina  Robert  Harrold  ad-  Queen  Marie  of  Rumania  visited 

the  Falls  in  the  late  ’20s  she  was 
the  always  been  entertained  at  a  civic  breakfast 

freoiienMv  ®^  ^®®^  news  breaks,  but  the  City  Council  later  re- 
Stunterc  h».®^u  interest,  fused  to  pay  the  bill  and  the 

manv  **’®  spotlight  late  Mayor  William  Laughlin 

have^stilrfSl/lu  *'‘®sl  tragedies  was  stuck  for  It— a  honey  of  a 
with  ®''®®’s  history,  story. 

throughout^the*  vesiV  suicides  Probably  every  President 
Bin  c+Ti  *"®  years-  since  Lincoln  has  been  here, 

the  *‘*®  ^e  collapse  of  along  with  many  members  of 

been  coVerJS®?"  Bridge  have  the  ruling  houses  of  Japan. 

Oayeffe '^®5®®  1?^  ^®  World  by  China  and  countries  of  Europe. 
photoE^icIIi*’/'^®”  news  “We  were  spared  Hitler  and 

were  ‘eeel®^  ^^®?  e®ast  to  coast  Mussolini,  though,”  says  Barri¬ 
ers  ***"  Gazette  read-  gan,  “and  to  date  we  haven’t 

The  I  seen  Stalin.” 

wave  cataract  has  al-  Winston  Churchill  entered  the 

for  ne^t^r  a  perfect  backdrop  United  States  through  Niagara 
the  ®ud  feature  stories  and  Falls  during  the  war.  President 
a  Falls  dateline  holds  McKinley  was  here  a  few  hours 

tele<».fJh  ®®  news  and  before  he  was  shot  in  Buffalo  in 

}J/®fr®Ph  editors.  The  great  1901. 

the  citv^°'rf«e**^e®^?w  ”'®"*  unusual  thing  about  the 

chemical  produetinn^ht  *®?.  Gazette  down  through  the  years 
a  continuing  |?8ve  been  has  been  the  amicable  relations 

g  source  of  news.  between  management  and  em- 
think*  thft*®«h  "®'''sman  might  ployes  A  very  large  percentage 
honE.w,v,-®‘  *"®  thousands  of  of  present  employes  have  been 
inir  ®.9"®tantly  visit-  with  the  paper  25  years  or  more 

Falls  should  pro-  and  a  35-year  employe  is  far 
feature  stream  of  from  a  rarity. 

*^®  Gsxette.  But  A  typical  example  is  Nelson 
■uen  isn  t  exactly  the  case.  The  Felten.  composing  room  fore- 
uazette  has  a  most  considerate  man,  who  has  worked  at  the 
policy  toward  honeymooners.  paper  since  he  started  as  an  ap- 


HORN  OF  PLENTY 

Cartoonist  Wally  (Mostly  M(. 
larky)  Carlson  ond  Minnie  WoU 
of  Chicago  Tribune  •  New  Yak 
News  Syndicate  look  over  Ckt- 
nese  money,  tavern  chips,  stasi 
currency  and  an  antique  trumpii 
donated  to  his  fund  to  buy  i 
hearing  aid  for  “Richard"  (g) 
THAT  song.) 

Help  ior  Lonely  Bride 

Butler,  Pa. — A  plea  to  John 
Laing  Wise,  editor  of  the  Eagle, 
for  help  in  finding  someone  who 
spoke  Flemish,  resulted  in  i 
lonely  war  bride  locating  a  con 
panion  who  spoke  her  natin 
tongue.  Within  a  few  hours  af 
ter  the  story  was  told,  the  Red 
Cross  office  was  contacted  byi 
woman  who  said  she  was  Flen 
ish.  An  hour  later  the  womet 
were  conversing  cheerfully  ii 
the  bride’s  apartment. 


//pn>  It  h  .  -in  Cvntral  Tvx^! 

YOUR  NEW 


Waco's  City  Populatic 

96,500 

Metropolitan  Area 

103.000 


\iin>  Onl  itf  Kvory  Ivn  Wucontis  \lnru‘  Rrtnl  I 

WACO  NEWS-TRIBUN 
WACO  TIMES-HERAU 

•  Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 

iiifti’fs-  Mn/iinH'V.  \(ili(nntl  /fvftrrst'ntiitii’ 


UBLISHER  #»r  Mareli  2». 
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Any  advertising  quiz  kid  can  figure  this  out  fast.  Here’s  a  packaged 
food  item.  Nothing  exotic,  something  everybody  uses.  Naturally, 
it’s  nationally  advertised. 

But  look  at  what  recent  brand  preferen<;e  studies  show.  In  one  city, 
28%  of  the  families  use  the  product.  In  another,  20%.  In  another, 
17%.  In  still  another,  only  8%. 

Why  ?  Because  markets  differ  as  people  differ  ...  in  tastes,  in  reading 
habits,  in  buying  habits.  The  only  thing  they  have  in  common  is 
that  every  sale  your  advertising  makes  is  a  local  transaction . . . 
between  a  local  consumer  and  a  local  dealer. 

That’s  why  national  advertising  in  locrd  newspapers  is  so  productive. 
More  than  53  million  daily  newspapers  are  bought  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  these  days ...  a  new  all-time  high.  Newspapers  are  the 
biggest  mass  medium.  They  are  the  only  mass  medium  that  gives 
you  effective  pinpoint  control ...  to  concentrate  your  advertising 
where  you  want  it  when  you  want  it. 

Every  day  we  leam  something  new  about  markets,  maybe  your  markets. 
Worth  a  phone  call  to  find  out? 


370  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  Coledonia  5-8575  •  75  E.  Wocker  Dr.,  Chicopo  I.  Stole  8681  •  740  Montgomery  St..  Son  Froncisco  4,  Exbrook  8530 

prepared  by  the  Bureou  et  Aovertiting  and  publisned  by  The  Cleveland  Preu  in  the  interest  o(  more  effective  advertising 
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Pholographar  John  Roonoy 


Phologrophor  Horiy  Hall 


j  BaseboJI  is  embarking  on  another  great 

season. .  .  .  From  the  bush  leagues  to  the 
majors,  club  rosters  bristle  with  talent,  as- 
suring  intensive  competition.  .  .  .  Fan  interest  is 
high. .  .  .  Associated  Press  baseball  experts  — 
^  writers  and  photographers  —  again  will  provide 

colorful,  comprehensive^  stories  and  striking  pictures 
of  diamond  battles  with  this  all-star  line-up: 

~  "W  Full  coverage  of  major  league  games,  including 
running  accounts  of  standout  contests  on  AP's  special 
sports  circuit,  handled  by  experts  like  Gayle  Talbot,  Jack 
Hand  and  Joseph  Reichler. 

'W  Human-interest  feature  and  background  stories  from  AP 
Newsfeatures’  sports  staff  headed  by  Frank  Eck. 

Action  pictures  for  AP’s  coast-to-coast  WIREPHOTO  network  pro¬ 
duced  by  expert  split-second  timing  on  the  part  of  such  photographers 
as  John  Rooney,  Harry  Hall,  John  Lindsay,  Preston  Stroup  and  Abe  Fox. 
A  triple  play  performance  that  makes  .  .  . 


Jottph  R«ichl«r 


Frank  Eck  interviews  Boston  Manager  joe  Cronin 
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Paris  Papers  Strive 
To  Keep  Publishing 

By  George  Langeloon 


PARIS — A  Joint  cemmnniqui  Is¬ 
sued  by  owners  and  printing 
press  operators  brought  the 
Paris  press  strike  to  an  end  af¬ 
ter  31  days,  from  Feb.  14  to 
March  16. 

“Anxious  not  to  leave  the 
public  of  Paris  uninformed  in 
circumstances  of  foreign  and 
home  events  which  the  country 
has  to  face,  it  has  been  decided 
in  common  agreement  that  the 
newspapers  shall  appear  on 
Monday,  March  17,  under  the 
old  conditions." 

Such  was  the  clause  of  the 
communique  referring  to  re¬ 
starting  the  printing  presses,  but 
other  parts  of  the  Joint  com¬ 
munique  told  how  an  arrange¬ 
ment  arrived  at  between  the 
parties  that  the  printing  press 
operators  should  increase  out¬ 
put  by  agreeing  to  seven  days  a 
week  publication,  as  before  the 
war.  with  rest  days  by  rotation, 
and  reduced  operating  teams, 
was  vetoed  by  the  government 

Acceptance  Still  Sought 

The  communique  added  that 
the  solution  was  one  suggested 
by  the  government  "The  unions 
of  the  Paris  press  and  the 
workers’  unions  do  not  accept 
this  refusal,"  says  the  com¬ 
munique,  “which  seems  to  them 
incomprehensible.  They  do  not 
admit  that  the  government,  at 
the  moment  when  a  solution  it 
had  suggested  had  been  reached, 
should  reject  it” 

The  communique  also  stated 
that  the  newspapers  will  start 
a  campaign,  “in  order  that  the 
reappearance  of  the  newspapers 
may  be  permanent,”  with  the 
object  of  getting  the  rejected 
settlement  accepted  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  agreement  referred  to 
granted  the  printing  press  oper¬ 
ators  17%  instead  of  the  25% 
elaimed,  on  the  conditions  men¬ 
tioned  of  publication  seven  days 
a  week  and  reduced  teams. 

In  a  “History  of  the  Strike," 
Le  Figaro  told  how  shortly  after 
M.  Blum's  announcement  on  De¬ 
cember  31  of  the  decreed  5% 
reduction  in  prices,  the  “psy¬ 
chological  impulse"  that  was  to 
start  devaluation,  the  Syndicat 
des  Rotativistes,  union  of  print¬ 
ing  press  operators,  numbering 
some  1,200,  suddenly  renewed 
an  old  claim  for  a  25%  increase. 

This  was  accompanied  by  go- 
slow  tactics  which  so  disorgan¬ 
ized  production  of  the  papers 
that  on  January  9  the  group  of 
printing  works  printing  daily 
newspapers  closed  their  doors. 
A  week  later,  on  January  16,  the 
printing  press  operators  decided 
to  return  to  work  on  a  promise 
of  arbitration.  Thus  ended  the 
first  strike.  But  the  arbitration 
decision  did  not  satisfy  them, 
and  go-slow  tactics  began  again. 

Rumors  then  circulated  of  se¬ 
cret  bonuses  being  paid  to  the 
operators  by  some  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  This  caused  editorial 
staffs  to  grow  uneasy,  and  they 
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reminded  newspaper  owners  of 
their  own  still  unsatisfied  claims. 
An  agreement  was  reached  with 
the  ^itorial  workers  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  and  hardly  was  it 
sign^  when  the  linecasting 
operators  reminded  the  owners 
of  a  claim  for  higher  pay  made 
three  months  before. 

On  the  morning  of  February 
14,  Paris  found  itself  again  with¬ 
out  newspapers.  Then  came  the 
dreary  weeks  of  negotiation,  the 
government’s  rejection  of  the 
agreement,  the  return  to  work. 

In  the  words  of  Le  Figaro, 
after  the  rejection  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  government:  “Next 
day  the  newspapers  turned  to 
the  workers,  saying,  ‘We  have 
been  tricked,  you  and  us.  Our 
common  fate  is  at  stake.  Return 
to  work  under  the  old  condi¬ 
tions.  The  press  must  no  longer 
remain  muzzled.’  The  workers 
undei  stood  and  accepted.  Agree¬ 
ment  has  been  reached,  the 
strike  is  ended  in  spite  of  the 
government” 

Then  come  allusions  to  sinis¬ 
ter  influences  at  work.  “It  is  a 
known  fact,”  says  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  Le  Figaro,  “that 
certain  of  the  most  corrupted 
agents  of  the  old  Press  .  .  .  took 
a  keen  and  close  interest  in  the 
claims  of  the  printing  press 
operators.” 

Supporters  of  the  government, 
on  the  other  hand,  contend  that 
it  was  fully  Justifl^  in  rejecting 
the  agreement,  and  they  do  not 
fail  to  point  out  that  acceptance 
of  the  increase  would  have  been 
immediately  followed  by  claims 
for  increases  from  workers  of  a 
large  number  of  other  enter¬ 
prises  and  would  have  inevit¬ 
ably  brought  to  nought  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  attempt  at  reducing 
the  cost  of  living. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the 
strike  was  the  production  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  Le 
Figaro  of  a  news  pamphlet  of  a 
few  pages,  Le  Rond  Point  Inde¬ 
pendent,  which  out-of-the-way 
commercial  printers  were  in¬ 
duced  to  print  The  members 
of  the  staff  not  only  produced 
the  paper  but  went  out  into  the 
streets  and  sold  it  to  the  public. 
Three  issues  were  produced  be¬ 
fore  the  strike  ended.  A  similar 
effort  on  the  part  of  members  of 
the  staff  of  Franc-Tireur  pro¬ 
duced  one  issue  of  Le  Huron, 
named  from  the  pseudonym  of 
a  dynamic  columnist  of  that 
paper. 

WHY  PAY 
OVEFITIME? 

When  your  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Classified  ad  has 
served  its  purpose,  save 
money,  cancel  it  at  once. 


Paris  in  the  Spring 

It  will  be  Paris  in  the  spring 
this  year  for  Albert  Busso- 
monno.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  advertising  salesman. 
For  selling  the  highest  amount 
oi  linage  ior  the  European 
edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
in  1946,  he  will  spend  a  month 
in  Paris  at  the  expense  oi  the 
newspaper.  Russomonno  spe¬ 
cialises  in  food  accoimts. 

Byrd  Made  Publisher 
Oi  Harrisonburg  Daily 

Winchester,  Va.  —  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Win¬ 
chester  Evening  Star,  has  been 
elected  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Harrisonburg  Daily  Netos- 
Record. 

Mr.  Byrd  has  been  associated 
with  the  News-Record  since 
19^,  and  more  recently  has 
been  general  manager.  As  pres¬ 
ident,  he  succeeds  the  late  R. 
Gray  Williams  who  served  from 
1923  until  his  death  in  1946. 

Other  executives  are  H.  Bruce 
Slaven,  business  manager,  and 
J.  R.  Lineweaver,  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 


Stereotypist  a  Solon 

Hubert  E.  Busby,  Montgomery 
( Ala. )  Advertiser -Journal  stereo¬ 
typist,  is  serving  his  first  term 
in  the  Alabama  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 


Added  Value 
Stressed  in 
Distribution 

Chicago  —  Instead  of  talking 
about  the  “cost”  of  distribution, 
it’s  time  to  begin  thinking  in 
terms  of  “value  added  by”  dis¬ 
tribution,  in  the  opinion  of  Wil¬ 
liam  W,  Heusner,  director  of 
market  research,  Pabst  Sales  Co. 

Mr.  Heusner  made  this  com¬ 
ment  to  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
the  light  of  current  concern  over 
high  distribution  “costs.”  He 
pointed  out  that  when  a  product 
is  manufactured  there  is  “value 
added”  to  the  item,  yet  there  is 
actually  no  sales  value  to  the 
roduct  until  it  is  placed  in  the 
ands  of  the  consumer.  Distri¬ 
bution  plays  an  important  part 
in  this  transition  from  manu¬ 
factured  product  to  a  consumer 
item  on  the  shelf,  he  said. 

“If  we  could  think  and  talk 
in  terms  that  distribution  is  not 
a  cost,  but  an  added  value,  it 
might  help  us  to  consider  the 
whole  problem  as  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  connected  with  the  added 
value  by  distribution,”  said 
Heusner.  “Why  can’t  we  change 
that  terminology?” 

He  cited,  for  example,  the 
“added  value  by”  distribution  to 
automobile  owners  who  are  able 
to  buy  gasoline  at  a  comer 
filling  station,  rather  than  hav¬ 
ing  to  drive  to  a  refinery. 

“Such  service,”  he  said,  "is 
a  part  of  the  added  value  by 
distribution  and  should  be  kept 
in  mind.” 


“This  Little  Piggy  Goes  to  Market" 


—and  with  it  a  lot  of  other  little 
piggies  and  plenty  of  Nebrosko's 
high  grade  cattle  bringing  high 
prices. 

For  Grand  Island  serves  o  great 
cattle  country;  and  located  at  the 
foot  of  the  famous  sand  hills,  it 
is  an  important  livestock  market. 

Tke  Centrol  Nebraska  Territofy  Is 
Served  by— 

The  Grand  Island  Independent 

(A  STAOrPEK  PUBLICATION) 

National  Adverualng  RepreMnuUra: 

ARTHUR  H.  HAGG  fr  ASSOCIATES 
New  Tark  Cklaaca  Omaha  Kaaaaa  City  Daaew 


Grond  Island's 
Ciky  Zone 
Populotion 
25,197 

Nebraska's 
''3rd  Ctty" 
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When  a  big  story  breaks.. 


That’s  the  time  you  really  appreci¬ 
ate  the  Recordak  Newspaper  Service 
—when  a  hig  story  starts  coming  in  over 
the  teletype,  and  every  moment  counts. 

You  want  speed  .  .  .  and  you  get  it. 

Your  files  . .  .  the  background  facts,  the 
coverage  of  similar  events  .  .  .  are  at 
your  finger  tips.  N o  slow,  laborious  check  - 
ing  through  bulky  bound  volumes  ...  no 
delay  in  getting  your  story  written  and 
on  the  street! 

Fast,  easy  reference  .  .  .  but  that’s 
not  the  only  benefit  of  the  Recordak 
Newspaper  Service.  In  addition,  it  pro¬ 
tects  your  files  against  deterioration, 
tampering,  loss  . . .  and  "de-bulks”  them 
so  thoroughly  that  they  take  only  2%  of 
the  space  bound  volumes  need.  A 


For  more  details  on  the  advantages  of 
the  Recordak  Newspaper  Service — on  its 
surprisingly  low  cost — write  us. 

Recordak  Corporation 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,N.Y. 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming  — and  its  newspaper  application 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Schools  to  Send  Out 
3,000  Grads  A  Year 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


IF  PRE-WAR  averages  prevail, 
college  journalism  schools  will 
begin  this  June  turning  3,000 
graduates  a  year  into  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

There  are  some  other  “ifs” 
involved  in  this  total,  but  .  .  . 


sive  ground  swells  of  job  appli¬ 
cants.  Capacity  of  the  industry 
to  absorb  these  youngsters  re¬ 
mains  to  be  demonstrated.  But 
throughout  the  country  journal¬ 
ism  school  faculties  are  agreed 
on  this  .  .  .  that  the  present  crop 


promote  the  best  type  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  instruction,  and  ...  co¬ 
operation  among  the  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism 
and  the  working  press.” 

An  informal  meeting  to  re¬ 
vive  the  association  was  held 
last  spring. 

President  of  the  Congress  is 
J.  Willard  Ridings,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at 
Texas  Christian  University. 
DeWitt  C.  Reddick  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  department  of 
journalism  is  vicepresident; 
Truman  Pouncey  of  the  school 
of  journalism  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  is  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Member  institutions  are: 


Columbia  Gets 
Hallowed  Desk 

The  massive  horseshoe  copy 
desk  at  which  Ernie  Pyle,  BiU 
Soskin,  Dudley  Nichols,  Louis 
Weitzenkorn,  James  TTiurber 
and  others  handled  copy  and 
wrote  heads  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  years  ago  has  been 
presented  to  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  by  the  New  York  Post 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman. 

The  desk  has  been  placed  is 
the  School's  ‘‘City  Room.” 


unless  the  atom  bomb  disrupted 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  ratios  between 
number  of  graduates  and  total 
enrollments,  the  din  of  college- 
trained  candidates  for  news¬ 
paper  jobs  knocking  at  editorial 
room  doors  is  going  to  be  ter¬ 
rific. 

More  than  20,000  students  cur¬ 
rently  are  enrolled  in  journal¬ 
ism  schools.  That  is  an  esti¬ 
mate  based  on  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  1947  Yearbook  compila¬ 
tion  of  schools  and  departments 
of  journalism,  which  r^orts 
more  than  16,000  students  in  the 
71  institutions  listed.  More  than 
30  of  the  smaller  d^artments 
did  not  report. 

Previous  to  1942,  graduates 
each  year  numbered  about  20% 
of  the  total  enrollment  in  the 
average  journalism  school  On 
that  l^is  the  colleges  this  year 
should  graduate  a  total  of  4,000, 
75%  of  whom  are  heading  for 
newspaper  jobs. 

While  the  distribution  be¬ 
tween  professional  and  pre¬ 
professional  students  is  about 
even,  it  Is  likely  that  a  propor¬ 
tionate  part  of  tile  present  en¬ 
rollment  mav  not  be  in  the 
senior  year.  Hence  this  year’s 
crop  of  grads  may  be  fewer 
than  the  estimated  3,000 — and 
next  year’s  will  be  more. 

How  much  of  a  numerical  in¬ 
crease  this  represents  over  pre¬ 
war  graduation  totals  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine.  Figures  for 
the  AASDJ  member  institutions 
give  a  clue.  In  1939-40  the  32 
member  schools  graduated  an 
average  of  41  students  each. 

The  34  present  members,  on 
the  same  percentage  basis,  will 
graduate  an  average  67  students 
each.  That’s  a  61%  increase. 
Rapid  growth  of  other  schools 
and  departments  since  the  war 
is  not  represented  in  this  fig¬ 
ure,  however,  and  a  percentage 
increase  which  included  all  of 
them  would  probably  jump  it 
considerably. 

Recognizing  the  danger  of 
sending  many  more  graduates 
into  the  field  than  there  are 
places  for.  and  the  opportunity 
for  more  careful  selection  that 
larger  registrations  afford,  many 
schools  have  stepped  up  their 
graduation  requirements,  tight¬ 
ened  up  on  grades.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  student  who  does  not 
receive  a  “B”  grade  or  better 
in  news  writing  does  not  go  into 
the  upper  division. 

’Thus  student  mortality  may 
be  higher  than  before  the  war, 
the  percentage  of  graduates 
smaller.  Even  so,  the  news¬ 
paper  Industry  is  in  for  succes- 
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of  students  is  the  best  that  ever 
hit  the  journalism  schools. 
They’re  going  to  make  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  industry. 

Forbes  at  BCssissippi 

A  DEPAR’TMENT  of  journalism 

has  been  organize  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  under 
the  direction  of 
Dr.  Gerald 
Forbes,  former 
reporter  and  F 
desk  man  on  I 
the  San  Antonio 
Evening  News, 

Fort  Worth  Star  » 

Telegram,  Dal- 

las  Times  Her- 

aid.  Daily  Okla- 

homan,  and  the 

Oklahoma  City  IHi 

Times. 

Instituted  in  Forbes 
February,  the 

new  department  was  so  immedi¬ 
ately  popular  that  plans  are 
under  way  for  expansion.  A 
students’  press  club  has  been 
organized,  and  the  interschol¬ 
astic  press  society  of  the  state 
is  being  revived.  Dr.  Forbes 
intends  to  conduct  a  summer 
short  course  for  the  sponsors 
of  high  school  newspapers  in 
Mississippi,  and  plans  for  an 
annual  newspaper  institute  are 
being  studied. 

Spencer  Honored 

DR.  M.  Lyle  Spencer,  dean  of 

Syracuse  University’s  school 
of  journalism,  has  been  honored 
in  a  citation  presented  to  his 
university  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Badeau,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  University  in  Cairo. 

The  citation  expresses  ‘‘grati¬ 
tude  for  the  services  rendered 
to  the  American  University”  by 
Dr.  Spencer  in  developing  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  Arab  world.  Dr. 
Spencer  established  a  journal¬ 
ism  school  at  American  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1937,  and  during  the 
1945-^  term  was  a  visiting  lec¬ 
turer  and  professor. 

Southwest  Congress 

FOR  the  first  time  since  1942 

the  Southwestern  Journalism 
Congress,  an  association  of  13 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana 
colleges  and  universities  offer¬ 
ing  journalism  majors,  will  meet 
in  formal  session  April  21  and 
22  at  Fort  Worth. 

Both  students  and  faculty  of 
the  member  schools  will  attend, 
and  programs  will  be  arranged 
for  each  group  in  addition  to  the 
general  sessions. 

The  Congress  was  organized 
at  Baylor  University  in  1928  ‘‘to 


Baylor,  Hardin-Simmons,  Lou¬ 
isiana  State,  Mary  Hardin-Bay- 
lor,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  South¬ 
ern  Methodist,  Texas  A.  &  M., 
Texas  Christian,  Texas  State 
College  for  Women,  Texas  Tech¬ 
nological  College,  Tulane,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas.  ' 

Magazine  Course 
STUDENTS  at  Syracuse  prepar¬ 
ing  to  enter  the  magazine  field 
will  be  offered,  beginning  next 
September,  an  enlarged  course 
in  magazine  study.  Magazine 
students  will  continue  to  take 
instruction  in  news  writing,  re¬ 
porting.  graphic  arts,  principles 
of  journalism,  and  law  of  com¬ 
munications,  but  in  addition  will 
take  a  more  specialized  program 
in  their  field  than  has  been  of¬ 
fered  before. 

ASJSA  Convention 

THIRD  national  conference  of 
the  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators 
will  take  place  in  Chicago,  June 
27-28.  The  biggest  session  in 
the  organization's  history  is  an¬ 
ticipated.  Dr.  P.  I.  Reed,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism,  is 
president  of  the  organization 
and  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


New  Item  Directors 

Three  new  directors  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item  Co.,  Inc., 
have  been  announced  by  Ralph 
Nicholson,  president  and  sole 
stockholder  :  Hermann  B. 
Deutsch,  associate  editor;  James 
S.  Hay,  circulation  manager,  and 
Loyal  Phillips,  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 
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3  New  Directors  Named 
By  Galveston  News  Ca 

Galveston,  Tex. — Election  cl 
three  new  directors  and  re- 
election  of  all  present  directon 
was  announced  this  week  by  the 
Galveston  News  Publishing 
Co.  at  an  annual  business  meet 
ing. 

W.  L.  Moody,  Jr.,  is  president 
of  the  company  which  publishes 
the  News  and  Tribune.  New  di 
rector.s  include  A.  A.  Home 
Anthony  St.  Jepcevich,  and 
David  C.  Leavell,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager.  Re-elected 
were  Mr.  Moody,  W.  L.  Moody 
III,  vicepresident,  and  A.  C 
Becker,  secretary-treasurer. 


TOMORROW'S  I 

TIRES 

—a  Report  from  Thi 
WALL  STREET  JOURNA 

Akron  favors  a  blend  of  synthetic  ml 
ber  with  natural  rubber . . .  U.  S.  Pubi 
wants  all-natural  rubber . . .  Tire  Mii 
ers  want  a  Federal  dictate  to  use  sji 
thetic . . .  For  national  defense,  a  sji 
thetic  rubber  industry  must  be  1^ 
alive ...  Tire  makers  say  they  can  bui 
top-quality  tire  with  60%  syntbet 
The  above  is  from  a  1700  wordaP 
cle  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  WallStn 
Journal.  Every  day  The  Jomnalprii 
up-to-the-minute  articles  that  givey 
important  facts  and  what  they  mei 
Here  are  a  few  recent  titles:—  Nyk 
Branches  Out . . .  Chaos  in  Gemumy. 
Super  Dmgstores. . .  Television...Gi 
oline  from  Coal... Color  Printinf. 
Store  Sales  Slide . . .  Radio  Advertisii 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  ca 
plele  business  daily . . .  with  the  larfi 
staff  of  writers  on  business  and  fiu 
cial  subjects . . .  and,  in  addition,  it 
the  only  business  paper  served  byi 
four  big  press  associations.  Y/byo 
try  it  for  the  next  3  months...  just te 
out  this  ad  and  attach  it  to  your  cbei 
for  $5  and  mail.  Trial  subscription. 
$5  for  3  months— 77  issues  (in  U. 
and  Possessions).  Address :  The  Vi 
Street  Journal,  44  Broad  Stre-^.  Nf 
York  4,  N.  Y.  EP*3- 

I  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  March  29. 


I  WANT  A  JOB,  BUT- 
/  CAN'T  TELL 
YOU  WHO  I  AM! 


Unlike  some  ads  like  this  that  I've  seen,  this  one 
definitely  is  not  inserted  with  the  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  people  with  whom  I  am  associated. 

It  can't  he.  They  haven't  the  slightest  idea 
that  anyone  in  my  position  should  ever  dream 
of  leaving  the  kin<l  of  paper  with  which  I  am 
presently  associated. 

•  •  • 

But  I  want  more  than  the  distinction  of  work¬ 
ing  for  one  of  the  top  papers  of  the  country  — 
more  than  the  secure  prospect  of  having  a  joh 
here  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

I  want  a  joh  with  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  risk,  a  ter¬ 
rific  amount  of  responsibility  and  much  more 
than  just  a  mere  modicum  of  work. 

I  want  a  joh  assisting  the  publisher  or  the 
general  manager  of  a  wide-awake  newspaper- 
morning  or  evening,  daily  or  Sunday. 

The  man  I  want  to  assist  has  to  believe  in  the 
newspaper  business  the  way  I  believe  in  it. 

•  •  • 

He  must  believe  in  it  to  the  extent  of  being 
willing  to  give  his  local  competition  a  plug  — 
because  his  competition  is  first  of  all  a  news- 
paper—  rather  than  see  a  fat,  juicy  advertising 
contract  go  to  a  local  radio  station  or  a  national 
magazine. 

He  must  believe  in  it  to  the  extent  of  being 
willing  to  experiment  with  new  ideas  rather 
than  let  his  readers  develop  a  greater  respect 
for  slick  books  edited  in  New  York  with  no 
grasp  whatever  of  local  needs  and  interests. 


He  must  believe  in  it  to  the  extent  of  want¬ 
ing  to  make  his  newspaper  a  model  for  the 
whole  goddam  newspaper  business  to  copy  — 
and  of  being  willing  to  risk  his  money  and  my 
tiifte  and  energy  to  make  it  so. 

•  •  • 

1  think  I  was  placed  on  a  newspaper  to  dry 
just  after  I  was  born  because  I’ve  been  in  the 
business  all  my  life  and  I  wouldn’t  be  in  any 
other  business. 

Only  sometimes  I  get  mad  at  it.  I  get  mad  at 
it  when  it  loses  faith  in  itself,  when  it  fights 
against  itself,  or  when  it  fails  to  realize  its  true 
promise  —  through  timidity,  greed,  or  its  re¬ 
verse,  shortsighted  economy. 

•  •  • 

I’m  in  my  early  thirties.  Married.  I’ve  been 
with  four  newspapers  in  all  in  the  past  eight 
years  —winding  up  where  I  am  now,  in  a  plush 
joh  with  a  nationally  respected  paper  earning 
$12,000  a  year. 

For  a  guy  who  loves  newspapers,  money 
alone  is  not  enough.  I  don’t  want  to  get  wide 
in  the  pants  and  correspondingly  narrow  in  the 
cranial  regions  sitting  on  success. 

I  want  something  to  help  build  and  to  build 
with.  If  you’ve  got  an  opportunity  big  enough 
for  a  guy  like  me.  I'd  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Again— a  thousand  pardons  for  the  anonym¬ 
ity.  When  you  write  me,  you’ll  understand  why. 
If  you  don't  get  an  answer,  it  will  probably  he 
because  you're  already  my  boss. 
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500  Lensmen  Briefed 
At  Kent  Short  Course 


KENT,  O. — Men  who  snap  the 

pictures  for  the  American  news¬ 
paper  reader  returned  to  school 
at  Kent  State  University  here 
for  four  days  of  intensive  study 
on  the  know-how,  the  why  and 
the  wherefor  of  their  profession. 

The  occasion  was  the  sixth  an¬ 
nual  short  course  in  news  pho¬ 
tography,  March  19-22,  that 
drew  a  total  audience  of  some 
500  cameramen  including  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  about  225  news¬ 
papers,  as  well  as  free-lancers 
and  advanced  amateurs  from  40 
states  and  Canada. 

Sponsored  by  the  school  of 
}  o  u  r  n  a  1  i  sm,  the  Kent  short 
course  celebrated  the  10th  an¬ 
niversary  of  its  founding  this 
year.  Sessions  were  suspended 
during  four  years  of  the  war  but 
were  revived  last  year.  A  stal 
of  57  experts  made  up  the  in¬ 
structional  staff. 

Responsibility  Shared 

William  L.  Powers,  managing 
editor  of  the  Youngstown  (O.) 
Vindicator,  reporting  on  the 
photographic  sessions  of  the 
American  Press  Institute,  de¬ 
clared: 

“Photographers  not  only  have 
to  be  good  reporters  with  pic¬ 
tures.  Uiey  have  to  realize  that 
in  the  publishing  business  there 
is  generally  a  failure  not  only 
to  understand  the  technique  of 
photography,  but  also  a  failure 
to  adjust  the  ‘Horace  Greeley 
school'  rules  in  order  to  make 
I>ossibIe  the  most  effective  use 
of  pictorial  reporting,  even  after 
the  picture  is  laid  on  the  editor’s 
desk. 

“The  newspaper  photog¬ 
rapher,"  he  added,  “has  not  even 
begiui  to  scrape  the  surface  of 
the  entirely  new  field  of  pic¬ 
torial  reporting.  Part  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  progress  in  this 
field  rests  on  the  photographer 
himself  and  upon  his  ability  to 
employ  his  skill  as  a  reporter. 
The  rest  of  the  responsibility 
lies  with  the  editors  whose  main 
preoccupation,  even  today,  is 
with  producing  the  printed 
word.” 

Considerable  interest  was 
shown  in  the  various  techniques 
and  processes  for  producing 
color  photographs.  One  entire 
day  was  devoted  to  this  subject 
and  to  the  discussion  of  poten¬ 
tialities  for  color  in  newspapers. 

Fortify  for  Color 

“Before  the  use  of  color  in  the 
daily  newspaper  becomes  com¬ 
monplace.  printers  and  engrav- 
l^rs  will  have  to  learn  to  prepuce 
Acceptable  results  with  65  and 
95-line  screens  on  newsprint 
stock  within  eight  hours  or 
less.”  declared  H.  Harold  Davis, 
color  studios  manager  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Davis  warned  photographers 
to  fortify  themselves  for  the  day 
Min  the  not  too  far  distant  fu¬ 
ture  when  the  boss  may  call 


you  in  to  raise  the  issue  of 
color." 

“The  human  element  will  be¬ 
come  the  prime  consideration 
with  the  discovery  that,  whereas 
it  may  be  comparatively  easy  to 
acquire  the  necessary  mechan¬ 
ical  facilities,  men  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  ‘know-how’  simply  can’t 
be  produced  at  the  snap  of  a 
finger,"  Davis  declared. 

Murray  Becker,  Associated 
Press  chief  photographer,  pre¬ 
dicted  the  news  photographer 
will  be  expected  to  do  an  in¬ 
creasingly  better  Job  and  will 
have  to  be  a  better  trained  man 
throughout. 

“He  will  have  to  be  a  better 
technician,”  he  said.  “He  will 
have  to  have  a  better  news  pic¬ 
ture  sense.  He  must  think 
faster — he  must  move  faster — he 
must  be  cropping  the  picture 
mentally  as  he  takes  it.  avoid¬ 
ing  a  result  that  will  be  awk¬ 
ward  to  crop  effectively  in  print¬ 
ing.” 

Help  for  City  Editor 

Suggestions  on  “how  to  work 
with  your  city  editor”  were 
given  by  Robert  Turnbull,  chief 
photographer  of  the  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press. 

“Work  with  your  editor  at  all 
times.”  he  suggested.  “Realize 
that  he  has  problems  of  space, 
time  and  makeup.  Do  what  you 
can  to  help  him  with  those  prob¬ 
lems.  Don’t  be  a  nuisance  who 
thinks  only  of  getting  his  own 
pictures  in  the  paper  as  big  as 
possible.  Realize  that  you  are 
working  together  to  put  out  a 
newspaper  and  do  everything 
that  you  ran  to  make  his  Job 
simpler.  His  opinion  of  you  will 
improve  and  your  paper  will 
carry  more  and  better  pictures 
as  he  realizes  what  to  do  with 
them.” 

“Reader  Interest  in  Newspa¬ 
per  Pictures”  was  discussed  bv 
Bert  W.  Woodbum.  special 
projects  director.  Publication 
Research  Service.  Chicago. 

Summarizing,  he  mentioned: 

“Readership  of  pictures  In 
newspapers  increases  as  the 
size  of  the  picture  is  increased 
from  one  column  to  three  col¬ 
umns. 

“An  overline  helps  to  boost 
the  readership  of  a  picture  only 
if  the  overline  is  interesting. 

“The  average  one-column  cut 
will  stop  about  three  times  as 
many  readers  as  the  average 
news  story. 

“Keep  an  eye  out  for  picture 
storie.«  and  provide  sufficient 
text  material  to  tell  a  compre¬ 
hensive  story. 

“A  page  of  pictures  on  one 
story  packs  a  terrific  wallop 
and  with  proper  promotion 
boosts  circulation.” 

At  the  annual  news  photog¬ 
raphers’  dinner,  Louis  B.  Selt¬ 
zer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  asked: 

“How  many  of  you  expect 
your  editors  and  publishers  to 


make  use  of  the  knowledge 
you've  gained  here  in  the  short 
course?”  Only  a  scattering  of 
hands — in  the  affirmative— could 
be  seen. 

“I  know  of  no  time  when  so 
many  editors  and  publishers 
are  clinging  so  rigidly  to  the 
status  quo,”  Seltzer  then  de¬ 
clared.  At  a  moment  when 
science  and  the  technologists  are 
combining  to  change  the  phys¬ 
ical  nature  of  our  existence, 
“we  have  a  few  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  who  are  still  living  in 
their  ivory  towers.” 

Seltzer  foresaw  tremendous 
changes  in  newspapers,  “per¬ 
haps  within  the  next  five  years," 
in  the  use  of  color,  more  rapid 
distribution,  and  greater  use  of 
pictures. 

Fire  Photo  Wins  Again 

Twenty-six  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  best  pictures  in 
the  annual  competition  in  news 
and  pictorial  photography.  First 
prize  in  the  spot  news  class 
went  to  Arnold  Hardy  for  his 
Associated  Press  picture,  the 
“Winecoff  Hotel  Fire,”  which 
recently  won  the  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  Photo  Contest. 

'The  Detroit  Times  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  straight  year  won  the  first 
prize  for  the  best  newspaper  ex¬ 
hibit,  and  Austin  Marquette  of 
the  Times  won  first  prize  in  the 
picture  class  with  “Antique.” 

The  full  list  of  winners: 

SPOT  NEWS  CLASS— First  Prize— 
Winecoff  Hotel  Fire.  Arnold  Hardy. 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Second  Prize — Hurricane 
Grounds  Schooner.  Willi-'m  Kuenzel, 
Miami  Herald;  Third  Prize — Rescue. 
Rotter  Terhune.  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald 
News;  Honorable  Mention  to;  So  Bi|t, 
Howard  Shurkey.  Detroit  Times;  Re¬ 
volving  Door.  Jack  Downey,  New  York 
Daily  Mirror;  Honorable  Mention  by 
Cipt.  Edward  Steichen;  Condemned  to 
Death.  Helen  Brush.  Los  Angeles  News. 

PICTORIAL  CLASS— First  Prize— 
Antiques.  Austin  Marquette.  Detroit 
Times;  Second  Prize — 8  A.M.  In  Chi- 
cairo.  Axel  Bahnsen,  Yellow  Sprinits.  O.; 
Third  Prize — Not  London.  It’s  I-o« 
Anxeles.  Robert  Gate*.  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Honorable  Mention  to:  Blithe 
Spirit.  Stanlev  Olsen.  Jamestown 
(N.  V.>  Post-Jonrnal;  Bus  Hunter,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  I.arcv.  Cleveland. 

COLOR — First  Prize— Minstrel  Man. 
Gordon  Kuster.  Columbns  Dispateh; 
Second  Prize — Majorette.  Harold  Hif- 
pins.  ColumVis  Disnafeh:  'Third  Prize — 
Girls  At  Patama  Partv  (transparency) 
Go-do-i  Kn»ter.  Coltimbus  Dispatch. 

SPOPTS— First  Priz^Donble  K-o<*. 
down.  Wayne  Bell.  Minneaf>olis  Trib- 
nne;  Second  Prize — Un  and  Over.  lohn 
I.indsey.  Associated  Press.  St.  Lonis; 
Third  Prize— ni-imond  Dane*.  Eddv 
Terry.  Acme  Newspiefttres:  Honorable 
Mention  to:  Timber.  John  I’uslis,  Cl'i- 
eano  Daily  News;  Trotters  Away,  Ernie 
Lee.  Loodnn  fCanatial  Free  Press. 

NEWSPAPER  EXHIBITS  —  First 
Prize — Detroit  Times:  Second  Prize- 
Acme  Nlewspictiires;  Third  Prize — Mil- 
waukee  JoKreal;  I'onor’hle  Mention  to: 
N-w  Vor^t  Daily  Mirror  and  Minneap¬ 
olis  Tribune. 
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lompetition  in  news  ar  ■  i 

I  photography.  First  /\Cl 

e  spot  news  class 

Press  picture,  thi  Soys  Rail  Firms 

lotel  Fire,”  which  rifn  ««  i# 

1  the  Editor  &  Pub-  ThlOW  iVlUa 

it^TiJic?  for  the  sec-  .  Alarmed  at  railroads’  criti- 
year  won  the  first  ‘^>sm  of  airline  service  in  their 
I  best  newspaper  ex-  advertising.  Robert  F.  Six  pres 
Lustin  Marquette  of  ^^ent  of  Continental  Air  Lines 
on  first  prize  in  the  Denver  recently  struck  bad 
with  “Antique.”  with  a  26-city  newspaper  adver- 
St  of  winners:  Rising  campaign  which  accused 

=  c-T  ACC  p-  .  t>  the  railroads  of  “throwing  mud” 
P  Arnold  Hlrdy,  while  the  airlines  were  provid- 
Second  Prize— Hurricane  ing  better  services  and  passen- 
iner.  Willi-'m  Kuenzel,  ger  handling  than  the  rails 
'  could  accomplish, 

lie  MctHot  th  .This  is  a  second  of  a  series  of 

ry.  Detroit  Times;  Re-  ads  by  Continental.  The  first 
[ack  Downey,  New  York  appeared  last  month  and  fea- 
Honorable  Mention  by  tured  Safety  on  the  airlines, 

m'h  loir  SnaWcTNnrz. 

CLASS— Firzt  Prize—  try  during  1946  and  particularly 
lin  Marquette.  Detroit  pointing  up  Continental’s  12 
F*’’*^,*  O'';  years  of  operation  carrying  560,- 

nS*-  uild:n^‘’ itT'  000  passengers  over  200,(^,000 
Gate*.  Los  Angeles  Ex-  miles  without  loSS  Of  life  Or  in- 
lUe  Mention  to:  Blithe  jurv. 

Oi*^  J  a  m  es  t  ow  n  iji,g  advertisement  on  “mud 
*C>tiun‘d  ’  slinging”  of  the  railroads  wu 
rt  Prize— Minttmi  Man.  prepared  by  the  Galen  E. 

Columbns  Dispateh;  Broyles  Agency  of  Denver  and 
Majorette.  Harold  Hif-  handled  by  Robert  McWilliams, 
U '  Pa*T?5’  (T?a^n*n!n'^  account  executive  for  the  alr- 
,  Colnmbu*  Dispatch.  line.  It  IS  expected  to  be  fol- 
r«*  Priz^T-Donbie  K"o<*-  lowed  by  even  more  radical  de 
Bell.  MtnnroMi*  Trtft.  partures  from  the  past  policies 
^^^^Pri"/  sr’^L'Inbi;  o*  the  airlines— and  particularly 
r»i->mond  Dane*.  Eddv  the  Air  Transport  Association— 
T'w»i>irf>ire«:  Honorable  Continental  Said.  The  latter 
mb-r.  John  Pu»ii».  c/f-  “gracefully  skirt  controversial 
'Vn7'i»">*Trrr '/Vc’m  *  points  which  are  now  emphi- 
R  EXHIBITS  —  Fint  sized  in  railroad  advertising 
Time*:  Second  Priz<—  throughout  the  nation,”  it  said, 
lire*;  Third  Prize  Mil-  gjjj  long  been  Critical  of 

y  Mirror 'and  Mrn"nel"p;  ATA  poliCV  Of  “refusing  tO  fight 
back  at  the  railroads. 
According  to  Stewart  Faulk- 
/  "®'‘’  director  of  advertising  and 

Gov  t  PubllCltV  promotion,  the  new  program 

rn.  St  It  •»  1  will  run  for  several  months 

OlCfll  ASSOIIGU.  with  only  “slight  change  of  pace 

TV  T>  wn.  ooo  B^d  themc  to  emphasize  the  fact 

Harrisburg,  Pa  -TJe  ’’4’7.000  that  Continental  has  one  of  the 
paid  propagandists  and  publicity  finest  operation  records  in  the 

history  of  the  air  industry." 

costing  the  Government  $55,000,- 

000  a  year,  were  singled  out  for  ■ 

attack  in  an  address  here  re-  Hartlev  ToinS  S-H 

cently  by  Repr.  Clarence  J.  7  «  .  ^  ,  awoMot 

Brown  of  Ohio  Harrison  Hartley,  director 

He  promised  that  the  Repub-  "®ws  and  special  feature 
lican  majority  in  Congress  for.  National  Broadcasting  Tele 
would  initiate  stens  to  “clean  vision,  has  accept^  an 
out”  the  ineffective  publicity 

men  in  Government  Jobs.  Station  WE WS  of  Scripps-How- 

_ _  ard  Radio,  Inc. 
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Completely  re-engineered — to  retain  the  advantages  of  their  Great  new  companion  to  the  Speed  GRAPHIC— de^gped  for 

predecessors  and  to  afford  new  inherent  features  which  mean  those  who  wish  Speed  GRAPHIC  advantages  but  do  not  re> 

greater  versatility,  ruggedness  and  dependability.  Thily  these  quire  the  added  versatility  of  the  all-new  Focal-Plane  Shut- 

are  cameras  made  for  great  pictures.  ter.  Both  cameras  have  body  release,  positive  kickout  sprinj^ 


THESE  AND  MANY  MORE  NEW  PLUS  FEATURES! 


The  new  body  release  selec-  New  Focal-Plane  Shutter 
ti vely  trips  either  the  front  or  combines  dependability  with 
Focal -Plane  Shutter.  Body  greater  convenience— simpli- 
release  and  solenoid  attach-  fies  the  direct  reading  and 
able  simultaneously.  selection  of  shutter  speeds. 


The  removable,  four-sided.  Parallax  ccarection  is  built 
all-metal  Folding  Focusing  into  Open  Frame  Finder. 
Hood  reduces  extraneous  Newly-styled  leather  handle 
light  on  the  ground  glass  to  a  is  adjustable  for  hands  of 
minimum.  different  size.  ' 


GET  GREAT  PICTURES  WITH  p  D I  FI  F  V 

ORAFLEX  Information  Centers -At  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  J  B  IM  flA  I  H  B 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  3045  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  ||||^H|  Hj||H  jj^ 

IfilTQR  ft  -PUl  USHER  for  March  2f.  1947 


Carl  Anderson  at  82 
Keeps  Tabs  on  ‘Henry 

By  Hal  J.  Roche 


MADISON,  Wis. — An  arthritic  cate  chief,  in  Manhattan  to  sign 
condition  keeps  82-year-oId  Anderson  to  a  contract.  k  . 

Carl  Thomas  Anderson  from  his  Anderson  had  worked  in  his  K 
drawing  board  these  days,  but  younger  days  on  the  old  New  ^  \i  -  i  ^ 

the  veteran  cartoonist  still  keeps  York  Journal.  He  has  been  eter- 

pretty  close  tab  on  his  brain-  nally  grateful  to  the  publisher 

child,  Henpr,  the  baldheaded  who  made  Henry  an  interna- 

imp  comic  strip  fame.  comic  character. 

Anderson  has  had  to  delegate  “I  consider  him  a  great  news- 
the  actual  pen  work  on  Henry  to  paper  man."  Anderson  said. 
two  assistants  the  last  three  A  firm  believer  in  pantomime 
years  but  the  antics  of  the  as  a  medium  for  cartoonists,  An- 

youngster  who  appears  in  more  derson,  with  the  exception  of  a  Carl  T.  Anderson  goes  over  the 

than  360  newspapers  still  stem  few  of  his  earliest  cartoons,  has  assistant,  Don  Trachte.  31.  at  Ma 

pretty  much  from  what  Ander-  never  permitted  Henry  to  speak.  model  of  Henrv  neeks  o' 

son  considers  funny.  He  doesn't  think  much  of  the 

Until  he  was  forced  to  give  up  many  adventure  strips  which  de-  ^as  made  no  plans  for  retire 
the  actual  drawing,  Anderson  pend  heavily  on  dialogue.  His  Tn  answer  to  a  svndi- 

created  the  Sunday  and  daily  favorite  strips  after  his  own  biographical  questionLire 

paper  Henry  in  his  third  floor  Henry  are  Blondie  and  Popeye.  np-taininv  to  the  subiect  he 
•tudlo  ^erlooklng  Lake  Men-  W„„.,  g,„  ’ 

built  by  *Anderson*s  father"^*!  Anderson  has  no  intentions  of  “Will  probably  never  retire 
pioneer  architect  and  builder.  ever  letting  Henry  ^ow  up.  until  they  plant  rne.” 

M  a  Tj  »»•  /%  People  young  and  old  seem  Anderson  was  born  in  Madi- 

Most  Ideas  His  Own  ta  jjj^g  bim  the  way  he  is  and  I  son,  Feb.  14,  1865,  the  son  of 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  see  no  reason  for  making  any  middle  class,  Norway-born  par- 
Anderson  obtained  little  infor-  changes.”  he  said.  The  only  ents.  He  left  school  when  he 
mation  for  his  strip  from  actual  change  he  has  seen  fit  to  make  was  15  to  go  to  work  in  his 
observation  of  youngsters.  over  the  years  has  been  to  give  father’s  planing  mill  at  Des 

“You  can’t  depend  on  children  Henry  a  little  more  nose.  Moines,  la.,  where  the  family 

to  be  funny  often  enough  to  Trachte  emphasizes  that  his  had  moved, 
meet  a  comic  strip  deadline,”  boss  hasn’t  lost  much  of  his  eye  Working  as  a  carpenter  and 
Anderson  said.  “I  like  to  watch  for  detail  accuracy  with  his  ad-  millman  until  he  was  24,  An- 
childen  but  I  guess  most  of  the  vanced  years.  The  young  artist  derson  decided  to  turn  his 
ideas  I  put  into  Henry’s  head  placed  a  stinger  on  the  nose  of  hobby  of  drawing  into  a  profes- 
have  to  come  out  of  my  own.”  a  bumblebee  in  a  recent  sketch,  sion.  He  attend^  the  Pennsyl- 
Don  Trachte,  31-year-old  army  Anderson  pointed  out  that  the  vania  Museum  and  School  of  In¬ 
veteran,  who  collaborates  with  stinger  should  be  located  on  the  dustrial  Art  at  Philadelphia  for 
Anderson  now  in  the  production  hindside  of  the  bee.  one  year. 

of  the  Sunday  strip,  said  he  The  fact  that  the  American  The  veteran  artist  got  his 
tried  to  get  ideas  from  actual  ob-  public  takes  its  comic  strips  se-  first  newspaper  job  on  the  Phila- 
servation  when  he  first  went  to  riously  is  illustrated  in  the  hun-  delphia  Times  at  $12  a  week  the 

work  for  Anderson  shortly  after  dreds  of  letters  received  from  year  he  left  art  school.  He 

he  finished  high  school.  fans  at  the  Anderson  home.  One  worked  for  a  comic  paper,  the 

The  veteran  cartoonist  ad-  thermometer  manufacturer  re-  Pittsburgh  Comet,  before  going 
vised  his  young  assistant  as  fol-  cently  protested  a  Henry  car-  to  New  York  to  work  for  Ar- 
lows:  toon  in  which  youngsters  were  thur  Brisbane  on  the  World.  He 

“Sit  down  In  front  of  your  shown  holding  lighted  matches  later  transferred  to  the  Journal, 
drawing  board  and  pick  an  ob-  under  outdoor  thermometers.  He  contributed  during  this  early 
ject  which  you  want  Henry  to  The  company  feared  that  period  to  the  old  Life,  Judge 
work  with  in  the  strip.  'Then  Henry’s  thousands  of  youthful  and  other  magazines, 
try  to  imagine  all  the  humorous  fans  might  do  the  same  thing  to  Anderson  turned  out  a  comic 
things  Henry  can  do  with  the  its  thermometers  throughout  the  strip.  Rattles  &  Bunny,  on  the 
object.”  country.  Journal,  later  retiring  to  do 

Anderson  swears  by  the  Many  Henry  fans  write  Artist  free  lance  work, 
method — it  worked  pretty  well  Anderson  each  winter  protesting  “Free  lancing  proved  to  be 
for  him.  He  was  in  his  late  60s  the  fact  that  their  little  hero  ap-  hard  sledding  but  I  managed  to 
when  he  worked  out  the  first  pears  In  the  cold  season  clad  eat  regularly,”  Anderson  com- 
baldheaded  Henry  on  his  draw-  scantily.  mented.  It  was  while  doing  this 

Ing  board  back  in  1932.  Ander-  Fam«  Cam*  Lota  lancing  in  his  Madison 

son  admits  he  had  never  seen  a  ..  jaj 

child  quite  like  Henry  and  he 

had  never  seen  a  youngster  "J**  *'®  *  J|ttle  of 

warming  his  head  on  the  soft  H®nry.  The  little  fellow  brought 
belly  of  a  sway-backed  horse  as  ^im  fame  and  fortune  at  a  time 
his  brainchild  did  In  the  first  when  most  men  are  ready  to  re¬ 
published  Henry  cartoon.  , 

j  j  _  „  .  I  was  running  a  school  for 

urdared  By  Haarst  cartoonists  here  in  Madison  at 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  the  time  and  I  was  practically 
paid  him  $50  for  the  cartoon  and  broke.”  Anderson  admitted. 

Anderson  realized  he  had  some-  Trachte,  who  now  works  In  An- 
thing  good  after  more  than  40  derson’s  home  studio,  was  one 
years  of  work  as  a  newspaper  of  Anderson’s  pupils, 
illustrator  and  cartoonist.  Henry  Trachte  pointed  out  that 
quickly  became  a  weekly  fea-  though  Henry  didn’t  appear  of- 


...•ii4  for  Ttioiit  tb*  celerfal, 
cempictt  Trawl  and  Ratart  taction 
in  Tlia  Dallas  Timot  Harald  it  a  yoor 
'roand  gnida  of  whan  and  wharo  to  go, 
and  haw  ta'got  thara. 

Tfi«  Ooffoi  fim9t  fcas  tli« 

•if  cffcvloffodi  mi  mmf  nmwtpmpmf  in 
pfmtmfmv  iwn9f»€m¥nff,pimllm$  A  1C 
MmfM. 


Excdss  Insurance 
Covering 


LIBEL 


We  pioneered  this  field  and 
now  serve  Newspapers  and 
Broadcasters  nationwide. 
Have  your  Insurance  Broker 
write  us  for  full  detals  and 
quotations. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 

iBsaraace  Exchoage  Bldg^ 
Kansas  City,  MIssenri 


AGRICULTURAL 

GAINS 


CORN  AND  POTATOES 


foin  the  march! 

KENTUCKY  leads  the  NATION  in  1946  agricultural  gains! 

CORN^UP  37.5% 

Kentucky’s  1946  com  crop  was  37.5%  greater  than  the  average  yield  for  1935-44.  The  IJ.  S.  average  gain 
was  29%. 

POTATOES^ UP  35% 

The  Kentucky  farmer’s  potato  yield  for  1946  was  35%  greater  than  the  ten-year  average.  The  U.  S.  gain 
was  22%. 

AND  THAT’S  NOT  ALL... 

Tobacco,  livestock,  hay,  oats,  barley,  fruits — all  enjoyed  a  greater  percentage  gain  than  the  national  average. 
They  were  well  above  the  1945  total  crop  which  brought  the  Kentucky  farmer  5449,139,000.00! 

AND  REMEMBER  .  .  . 

Kentucky,  the  nation’s  18th  agricultural  state,  and  Southern  Indiana,  with  a  farm  income  of  $85  million, 
look  to  Louisfille! 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON  K  E  NT  U  C  K  I  A  N  A  ’  S  AGRICULTURAL  GROWTH 

Address  request  to  The  Courier-Journal,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky 


The  Louisville  Times 

The  ONLY  newspapers  serving  ALL  of  KENTUCKIANA 


R«prMMt«4  natloMlfy  by  Tb*  tr— Cetepmmf 
editor  a  PURLISHiRfw  March  2«.  1947 


tOCHRTIt' 


ALIANI 


IIMCHamTOH 


The  Gannett 
Regional 
Network 


What  Gannett  Editor 
After  Year  of  Acm 


Next  week  the  Gannett  Newspapers  begin  their  second  yet' 
of  ACME  TELEPHOTO  service.  Acme  Trans-ceivers — ^thd 
to  the  nation-wide  Telephoto  network — have  brought  these  IS 
newspapers  swift  coverage  of  spot  news,  sports  and  featuR 
pictures  from  all  over  the  world. 

In  addition,  the  New  York-Connecticut  network  has  provide 
rapid  interchange  of  regional  newspictures.  The  initiative  an 
mutual  co-operation  of  Gannett  editors  and  Acme  Telephot 
editors — backed  by  superlative  Trans-ceiver  performance-^a 
made  this  the  most  successful  state  network  in  the  nation. 

ACME  NEWSPICTURES 

Division  of  NEA  Service  461  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y 


OUTSTANDING  BEATS: 

“Excellent  coverage  of  special  assignments 
has  given  us  outstanding  beats  in  our  firs* 
year  of  Acme  Telephoto.” 

Fred  W.  Stein.  Editor 
The  Binghamton  Press 


EXCELLENT  COOPERATION: 

“Newspaper  readers  today  expect  today’s 
pictures  today.  Whether  on  routine  cover¬ 
age  or  extraordinary  news  breaks,  it’s  a 
privilege  to  furnish  that  kind  of  service  to 
Times-Union  readers.  That  service  has 
been  possible  through  excellent  coopera¬ 
tion  and  ability  to  hustle  by  Telephoto.” 
Joseph  T.  Adams.  Managing  Editor 
The  Rochester  Times-Union 


UNMATCHED  SERVICE: 

“With  Acme  Telephoto,  the  Knickerbocker 
News  picture  service  is  unmatched  by  any 
afternoon  newspaper  in  the  entire  capital 
district.  Through  the  miracle  of  wire 
transmission  we  are  often  a  day  ahead  of 
all  competition.” 

G.  H.  Salisbury.  Editor 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 


COMPLETENESS  OF  COVERAGE: 

“Publication  of  spot  art  alongside  the  news 
story  of  the  event  emphasizes  to  the  reader 
the  completeness  of  coverage  by  his  home¬ 
town  paper.  We  in  Elmira  were  among 
the  early  birds  with  Acme  Telephoto  in 
upstate  New  York.  Newsphotos  by  wire 
are  a  ‘must’  for  wideawake  newspapers.” 

George  McCann.  .Managing  Editor 
The  Elmira  Star-Gazette 


VERY  RESPONSIVE: 

“I  have  found  Acme  very  responsive  re¬ 
garding  special  jobs  and  frequently  we 
have  had  pictures  tailored  to  our  needs.” 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom.  Managing  Editor 
The  Hartford  Times 


JUSTIFIED  CONFIDENCE: 

“Good  shots  of  major  news  events  are  now 
available  a  few  hours  after  they  have  oc¬ 
curred.  General  improvement  in  all  phases 
of  transmitted  pictures  has  justified  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle’s  confidence  in  the 
Acme  Telephoto  service.” 

George  Shoals.  Managing  Editor 
The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 


PICTURES  THAT  ARE  NEWS: 

“Acme  has  enabled  us  to  round  out  our 
news  coverage  by  presenting  pictures  while 
they.  too.  are  still  news.” 

Vincent  S.  Jones.  Executive  Editor 
The  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
and  The  Utica  Daily  Press 


Fisk  Youngster  Hasn’t 
The  Time  to  Retire 

By  James  L  CoUings 


IT  WAS  3  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  circa  1907,  and  all  through 
the  house  not  a  creature  was 
stirring — except  Burr  Giffin. 

GiflSn,  an  agency  art  director 
who  fr^uently  did  work  for  the 
Fisk  Tire  Co.,  was  stirring  be¬ 
cause  he  had  an  idea  and  the 
urge  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  Bou  Liked  It 
He  sat  down  on  his  bed  and 
made  a  rapid  sketch  of  a  small 
boy  with  his  right  arm  encir¬ 
cling  a  tire  and  his  left  hand 
holding  a  candle.  Then  he  gave 
his  art  work  a  title.  The  next 
morning  he  showed  it  to  bis 
boss,  who  thought  it  good 
enough  to  present  to  the  Fisk 
people. 

They,  in  turn,  liked  it  so  much 
that  a  poster  ad  was  imme¬ 
diately  whipped  into  shape  and 
used,  via  offset  lithography,  the 
only  method  in  vogue  in  those 
days. 

Off  to  Fame  in  Pajamas 
The  Fisk  “Time  to  Re-Tire” 
boy  v/as  bom.  The  pajama-clad 
lad  was  on  his  way  to  fame. 

He  was  reborn  in  1945  when 
he  became  a  “live”  youngster. 
Since  '45,  he  has  been  shown  in 
human-interest  situations. 

He  now  speaks  and  smiles  and 
sparks  more  tire  sales,  thanks 
to  D.  E.  Detweiler,  Fisk  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  K.  E.  Hop¬ 
kins,  account  executive  with 
Campbell-Ewald,  who  gave  him 
animation.  They  and  all  con¬ 
cerned  believed  he  would  be 
better  liked.  They  were  right. 
He  is. 

The  live  boy  simulates  the 
original  but  doesn’t  replace  the 
trademark,  which  is  also  used 
in  all  ads. 

Although  many  of  the  facts 
of  his  swaddling-clothes  devel¬ 
opment  and  adolescence  have 
been  fogged  by  the  passage  of 
time,  it  is  clear  that  by  1914  he 
was  warmly  received  by  the 
public  and  his  foster  parents, 
the  Advertising  Family.  He  was 
nurtured  by  their  kindly  recog¬ 
nition.  He  suffered  no  growing 
pains. 

A  Household  Yawn 
And  he  was  readily  accorded 
his  place  in  posterity  along  with 
the  Victor  Dog  and  the  Gold 
Dust  Twins.  Over  a  40-year  pe¬ 
riod,  he  has  yawned  his  way 
into  many  hearts. 

The  sleepy  little  boy  became 
a  household  word,  a  national 
trademark,  the  Fisk  symbol. 
Parents  said  he  looked  like  their 
child,  cartoonists  of  then  and 
today  have  used  the  idea  to  lam¬ 
poon  everyone  from  Hitler  to 
Finland  to  Congressmen,  and  the 
“Re-Tire”  pun,  among  adland’s 
best,  has  proved  a  profitable 
slogan  to  the  company. 

He  was  painted  in  oil  in  1916 
by  Edward  Egleston,  whose  son 
was  rumored  to  be  the  first 
model.  Through  the  years,  that 
painting  was  spoiled  by  too 
many  retouchings. 
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Detw’eiler  tells  it  this  way: 

“When  the  United  States  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.  acquired  Fisk  (1939), 
they  found  among  the  drawings 
and  paintings  an  oil  of  the  Fisk 
boy  of  apparently  indifferent 
quality. 

“However,  since  it  was  the 
best  oil  painting  available,  it 
was  sent  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  to  be  touched  up 
and  restored.  In  the  process  of 
restoration,  the  artist  removed 
many  layers  of  retouching  which 
probably  represented  various  en¬ 
gravers'  and  lithographers'  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  where  lights  and 
shadows  should  fall  and  how 
color  could  be  improved. 

“After  the  final  restoration, 
we  found  that  each  change  had 
been  far  from  an  improvement, 
because  the  original  was  a  com¬ 
pletely  charming  picture.” 

Artists  Leslie  TTirasher,  Nor¬ 
man  Rockwell  and  Howard 
Scott  have  each  added  their  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  boy.  They  have, 
in  fact,  employed  different 
models — each  year  he  must  be 
replaced  by  another  child  so  he 
won’t  grow  up.  In  spite  of  this, 
they  have  retained  the  cute,  lov¬ 
able  qualities.  There’s  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  Fisk  trademark. 

“In  the  course  of  his  exis¬ 
tence.”  says  Detweiler,  “the 
Fisk  boy  has  gone  through  sev¬ 
eral  metamorphoses  as  advertis¬ 
ing  administrations  changed. 

Once  He  Wos  a  Girl 

“At  one  time,  they  put  him  in 
a  modern  suit  of  pajamas,  made 
him  a  little  older,  no  doubt  be¬ 
cause  they  believed  that  he 
looked  better  with  the  increased 
size  of  the  tire,  which  had 
passed  through  its  own  stage  of 
development  meanwhile. 

“For  a  brief  period,  he  even 
became  a  girl.” 

The  boy  has  won  equal  ac¬ 
claim  in  his  new  role,  which  is 
capably  depicted  by  Scott,  a  fa¬ 
mous  illustrator.  The  company 
claims  that  public  and  dealer 
response  has  been  great. 

•The  advantages  of  bringing 
the  boy  to  life,  states  a  Fisk 
representative,  are  obvious. 
First,  it  affords  the  opportunity 
to  display  the  tire  conspicuously 
in  all  illustrations;  secondly,  he 
becomes  a  better  Fisk  salesman 
now  that  he  can  move  around 
and  talk;  thirdly,  he  offers  a  me¬ 
dium  for  conversational  selling 
in  headlines  and  body  text;  and 
lastly,  he  builds  up  even  more 
trademark  acceptance. 

The  1945  campaign  opened 
with  ads  in  tire  and  automotive 
journals,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  pages  in  magazines. 

Today,  the  boy,  who  has  had 
many  advertising  millions  spent 
upon  him,  appears  in  approxi¬ 
mately  500  newspapers,  300  bill¬ 
board  markets,  several  slicks,  12 
trade  journals,  industrial  mo^es 
and  on  dealers’  display  signs. 

That  artist  GiflSn  created  a  lit¬ 
tle  fellow  who  simply  hasn’t  had 
the  time  to  retire. 


Council  Names  Agency 
On  T.  B.  Campaign 

Donahue  &  Coe  will  serve  as 
volunteer  agency  on  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council’s  “Fight  Tuber¬ 
culosis”  campaign,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Jeremy 
Gury  will  represent  the  agency 
on  the  campaign.  Working  with 
him  will  be  William  Schneider 
and  Howard  Newton. 

The  campaign  is  designed  to 
reduce  the  death  toll  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  by  urging  every  Amer¬ 
ican  to  have  his  or  her  chest 


x-rayed.  The  project  was  a 
cepted  by  the  Council’s  Publj 
Advisory  Committee  after  a  si 
months’  study  was  made  of  v, 
rious  health  programs  by  a  sul 
committee  under  the  chairma 
ship  of  Dr.  Alan  Gregg,  dire 
tor  of  medical  science,  Roefc 
feller  Foundation. 

Douglas  W.  Coutlee,  direch 
of  advertising,  Merck  &  Co.,  wO 
supervise  the  campaign  as  tie 
Council’s  volunteer  coordinate 
Hector  Perrier,  assisted  by  Mis 
Judy  Kwis,  is  the  Council’s  stal 
executive. 


HtnS'S  AMOTHtn  RtASOM  Wist 
Mews  Mew  Use  Pttess  Wneiess . 

Cxctusiveiy!!  ■ 

Frequenc>'  Shift  Keyer  —  Pio¬ 
neered  and  developed  by  Press 
Wireless,  it  is  one  of  the  many 
devices  used  to  assure  you  the 
maximum  of  accuracy  and 
speed  in  the  transmission  of 
your  messages.  The  training 
and  efficiency  of  Prewi’s  per¬ 
sonnel,  plus  the  most  advanced 
equipment,  combine  to  give  you 
the  best  in  personalized,  efficient 
service. 

When  you  want  your  messages  to  have  the 
personal  attention  only  a  trained  newspaper 
organization  can  give  .  . .  SEND  VIA  PREWI. 

THB  WOniO'S  ONLY  COMmUMICAriOHS 

CAnniBn  spscmcAur  desigmeo 
TO  SOnVG  THE  PRESS. 

PRESS  WIRELESS,  inc. 

Exacutiv*  and  Soles  Office,  1475  BROADWAY,  NfW  YORK  II 


IDITOR  B  PUBLISHRRfM>  March  21. 


F.  S.  KEYER 
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Here  are  the  eoi 

Oenertlf^^tectrie’s  1946  price  tag 


back  of 


By  now  you’ve  read  the  tag  at  the  left.  Here 
are  further  facts  on  the  year’s  operations. 
In  1946  the  company  delivered  $679  million 
in  much  needed  goods  to  American  homes, 
industry,  government.  That  sounds  like  a  lot. 
It  was  a  lot  — two -thirds  more  goods  than  the 
last  prewar  year  of  1940.  Even  so,  with  this 
two-thirds  increase,  we  didn’t  quite  break  even 
on  sales  in  1946. 

Prices  were  increased  somewhat  during  the 
year,  but  lagged  so  far  behind  rising  costs  as  to 
have  little  effect  on  operations.  And  at  the 
year’s  end  General  Electric  prices  were  up  less 
than  half  as  much  as  the  average  of  all  American 
manufactured  products. 

That  there  were  any  earnings  for  stockholders 
was  because  we  had  income  from  sources  other 
than  sales,  most  of  it  of  a  non-recurring  nature. 

General  Electric  has  grown  to  its  present 
ability  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  only  by  giving  the  public  more  goods, 
better  goods,  at  fair  prices  year  after  year. 
When  we  can  do  that,  we  have  more  jobs  to 
offer,  better  jobs,  with  more  security,  and  a 
reasonable  profit  for  that  army  of  people  who 
have  put  savings  into  General  Electric. 


receiveaj’"' 

cost  General 
PAYRO'-'-  •  '  ‘ 

-  taxes - 

^rAATEWA^^^*” 


More  Goods  for  More  People  at  Less  Cost 


GENERAL  &  ELECTRIC 
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THE  PRESS  IS  INDICTED 

AS  AN  INDICTMENT  of  the  press  of  this 
country  for  failure  to  meet  its  respon¬ 
sibilities,  the  Report  of  the  Conunissioa 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press  bares  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  legal  document.  It  is  a  philo¬ 
sophical  treatise.  Its  hodge-podge,  hardly- 
iinderstandable  language  is  mostly  un¬ 
supported  hearsay,  unworthy  of  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  three  Professors  of  Law.  As 
the  outcome  of  three  years  of  study.  It  is 
a  disappointment 

The  lack  of  documentary  evidence  to 
substantiate  the  familiar  mouthings  of  cer¬ 
tain  well-known  critics  of  the  press  is  the 
chief  failing  of  the  three-year  Inquiry 
which  cost  Henry  Luce  and  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Brittanica  a  total  of  $215,000,  The 
Commission’s  chairman,  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  defends  the  evasion  of  research 
techniques  by  saying:  “We  think  we  did 
the  right  thing.  We  got  what  we  wanted 
to  know.” 

Does  that  mean  the  Report  was  written 
to  conform  to  a  preconceived  pattern? 

The  Commission,  according  to  its  own 
report,  heard  testimony  from  58  persons 
connected  with  the  press;  members  of  the 
staff  interviewed  225  others;  and  then 
some  176  documents  prepared  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  were  studied.  The  con¬ 
clusion  from  the  investigation  is  stated: 

“When  we  look  at  the  press  as  a  whole, 
we  must  conclude  that  it  is  not  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  society.”  (Page  68,  “A 
Free  and  Responsible  Press,”  published  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press.)  The 
Commissioners  are  stretching  the  truth 
when  they  claim  they  viewed  the  press  “as 
a  whole.” 

This,  too,  was  the  “unanimous”  verdict 
of  the  13  members  of  the  Commission; 
11  professors,  Beardsley  Ruml,  the  banker- 
merchant,  and  Archibald  MacLeish. 

The  report  Is  being  presented  to  the 
public  this  week  as  a  super-serious  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  press,  and,  it  should  be  made 
clear,  the  Commission  lumped  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  movies,  the  magazines,  books 
and  radio  into  the  stew  called  “the  Press.” 

Some  of  its  philosophical  diagnosis  de¬ 
serves  the  serious  attention  of  working 
members  of  the  press,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  professors  ever  expect 
the  average  reader  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  obligation  it  places  upon  the  public. 
The  whole  report  is  full  of  academic 
doubletalk  that  muddles  rather  than  clari¬ 
fies  the  criticism. 

While  concluding  that  government  reg¬ 
ulation  is  dangerous,  the  Commission 
talks  about  an  “imperative  question 
whether  the  performance  of  the  press  can 
any  longer  be  left  to  the  unregulated 
Initiative  of  the  few  who  manage  it.” 

The  Commission  frowns  upon  reader 
boycotts  and  hopes  for  “less  drastic  means” 
than  revolt  of  improving  the  press,  but 
only  after  it  has  poisoned  the  public  mind 
with  the  picture  of  biased  owners  who 
are  “bank  directors,  bank  borrowers,  and 
heavy  taxpayers  in  the  upper  brackets.” 

Because  the  publisher’s  wife  may  wear 
diamonds  and  the  publisher  may  play  golf 
at  the  country  club,  the  press  fails  to  give 
an  accurate,  truthful  account  of  the  day’s 
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Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  Btrangera;  for 
thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  un¬ 
awares. — Hebrews,  XIII;  2. 


events;  fails  to  give  reliable  information 
about  all  other  countries;  fails  to  provide 
a  market  place  for  the  exchange  of  com¬ 
ment  and  criticism  regarding  public  af¬ 
fairs;  fails  to  reproduce  on  a  gigantic 
scale  the  open  argument  which  character¬ 
ized  the  village  gathering  two  centuries 
ago!  Just  a  little  research  would  prove 
that’s  all  nonsense. 

So  the  professors  would  designate  the 
agencies  of  the  press  as  “common  carriers” 
— “hospitable  to  the  ideas  and  attitudes 
different  from  their  own” — but  they  are 
glad  that  some  of  the  publishers  are  rich 
and  successful  enough  to  carry  the  others 
who  wouldn’t  be  able  to  sell  their  stuff 
on  their  own. 

At  the  same  time  the  Commission  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  “responsible  press”  should 
not  let  night-club  murders,  race  riots, 
strike  violence  and  quarrels  among  public 
officials  crowd  out  such  activities  “of  the 
utmost  social  consequence”  as:  more  pow¬ 
er  machinery,  fewer  men  tending  ma¬ 
chines,  more  hours  of  leisure,  more  school¬ 
ing  per  child,  decrease  of  intolerance,  suc¬ 
cessful  negotiation  of  labor  contracts,  in¬ 
crease  of  participation  in  music  through 
the  schools,  increase  in  the  sale  of  books 
of  biography  and  history. 

EXTRA!  BEETHOVEN  CRASHES 
FIRST  GRADE!  How  long  would  the 
public  support  such  news  Judgment  in  its 
press?  Yet  the  Commission  expresses  con¬ 
cern  with  the  problem  of  reaching  the 
masses. 

Whatever  its  shortcomings,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  is  less  venal  and  less  sub¬ 
servient  to  political  and  economic  pres¬ 
sures  than  that  of  many  other  countries, 
the  Commission  admits.  The  leading  or¬ 
gans  of  the  American  press,  it  says,  have 
achieved  a  standard  of  excellence  unsur¬ 
passed  anywhere  in  the  world.  But  .  .  . 
"the  news  is  twisted  by  the  emphasis  on 
firstness,  on  the  novel  and  sensational;  by 
the  personal  interests  of  owners;  and  by 
pressure  groups.  .  .  .  Too  often  the  result 
is  meaninglessness,  flatness,  distortion,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  misunderstanding 
among  widely  scattered  groups.” 

Only  one  specific  instance  of  such  re¬ 
porting  is  given — allegedly  Hollywood- 
type  coverage  of  the  United  Nations  Con¬ 
ference  in  San  Francisco.  A  member  of 
the  Commission’s  staff  who  actually  did  a 
little  research  has  written  a  separate  book 
which  very  likely  will  give  the  press  a 
sound  spanking.  Those  who  “jazzed  up” 


the  coverage  deserve  it,  but  the  press,  u 
a  whole,  is  not  guilty. 

In  meeting  its  obligation,  “it  is  no  lonfcr 
enough  for  the  press  to  report  the  fact 
truthfully,”  says  the  Commission.  “It  i| 
now  necessary  to  report  the  truth  about 
the  fact.” 

How’s  that  go  again.  Professor? 

Maybe  the  news  isn’t  all  that’s  twiitec. 

After  a  factual,  but  not  wholly  truthfu, 
repetition  of  the  Ernst-Seldes  litany  at 
Monopoly  in  the  communications  industry 
the  report  raises  a  few  questions:  “Havi 
the  units  of  the  press,  by  becoming  bl{ 
business,  lost  their  representative  char 
acter  and  developed  a  common  bias — thi 
bias  of  the  large  investor  and  employer* 
Can  the  press  in  the  present  crisis  ris( 
to  its  responsibility  as  an  essential  instru 
ment  for  carrying  on  the  political  and 
social  life  of  a  nation  and  a  world  of  na¬ 
tions  seeking  understanding?  If  not,  wiU 
its  irresponsibility  deprive  it  of  its  free¬ 
dom?” 

Such  questions  are  not  befitting  to  i 
responsible  body  for  they  are  based  upon 
the  flimsy  premise  that  the  press  is  all 
Big  Business  merely  because  a  few  pub 
lishers  own  more  than  one  newspaper  anc 
because  some  communities  have  only  oni 
newspaper.  Again,  a  little  research  would 
point  up  the  falsity  of  this  assumption. 

The  Commission  pretends  to  admire  the 
process  by  which  the  newspaper  becomes 
more  independent  and  tends  to  resist  pres¬ 
sure  from  advertisers  as  it  becomes  fi¬ 
nancially  stable.  Then  why  does  it  look 
with  such  concern  at  the  one  newspaper 
that  has  been  able  to  achieve  economic  in¬ 
dependence  in  a  town  where  two  or  mors 
wobbly  papers  might  be  prey  for  venality? 

A  continuing  agency  to  appraise  and  re¬ 
port  annually  upon  the  performance  of  the 
press,  as  suggested  by  the  Commission, 
might  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  gatherini 
facts  which  would  give  the  public  a  fair 
and  impartial  picture  of  the  press.  It 
might  even  help  to  straighten  out  the  pro¬ 
fessors’  thinking. 

The  recommendation  that  the  agencies 
of  the  press  ought  to  engage  in  mutual 
criticism  may  have  some  merit,  but  it  fails 
to  take  into  consideration  the  examination 
to  which  many  papers  are  subjected  In 
meetings  of  the  craft.  Certainly  the  ham- 
mer-and-tong  warfare  of  the  days  of  pe^ 
sonal  journalism  did  little  to  develop  the 
responsibility  of  the  press.  And  we  doubt 
if  anyone  wants  to  return  to  that  era. 

As  for  editors  of  today’s  newspapers, 
they  are  all  working  hard  at  their  job  ol 
maintaining  standards  of  objectivity  and 
public  service.  They  have  no  time  for  i 
cat-and-dog  fight  which  some  folks  would 
like  to  see,  just  to  undermine  public 
respect  for  a  free  press. 

Common  carrier  status  for  the  press, 
recommended  by  the  Commission,  is  an 
old  subterfuge  of  those  who  would  prefer 
some  kind  of  government  control.  News¬ 
papers  acknowledge  their  responsibilities 
to  the  reading  public,  but  they  will  never 
admit  to  being  “common  carriers”  which 
would  put  them  in  line  with  the  utilities 
for  ultimate  regulation. 

Even  the'  learned  Commissioners  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  that. 
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MENTION 


JONES  OSBORN  has  succeeded 
bis  father,  the  late  R.  £.  Os¬ 
born,  as  publisher  of  the  Yuma 
Sun.  The  elder  Osborn  died  last 
month.  Young  Osborn,  who 
•erved  overseas  three  years,  re¬ 
cently  had  been  the  paper's  bus¬ 
iness  manager,  a  post  now  being 
filled  by  George  Gross,  who  has 
been  managing  editor. 

Lt.  Comdr.  R. 
F.  Hudson,  Jr., 
USNR,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  assis¬ 
tant  publisher 
of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  ( Ala. ) 
Advertiser- Jour¬ 
nal,  was  sworn 
in  as  command¬ 
ing  officer  of 
the  Montgom¬ 
ery  Organized 
Naval  Reserve 
unit  to  replace 
iL  t.  Comdr. 
Hugh  Barr  Miller,  transferred 
to  the  regular  navy. 

J.  Walter  Webb,  who  for  the 
past  several  years  has  held  the 
position  of  business  manager  of 
the  Wilmington  (N.  C. )  Star- 
News,  becomes  general  manager. 

fiDWiN  C.  Hedekin,  formerly 
of  Ridder-Johns,  Inc.,  publishers’ 
representatives,  has  been  made 
business  manager  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader 
Corporation.  Mr.  Hedekin  had 
Joined  Ridder-Johns  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1946  after  serving  in  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  for  18 
months,  six  of  them  in  Saipan. 
He  was  the  first  assigned  to  the 
Detroit  office  of  the  firm  and 
transferred  to  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  six  months  ago. 

John  McCartv  has  retired  as 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Ama¬ 
rillo  (Tex.)  News-Globe  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  historical  re¬ 
search  and  writing. 

H.  R.  Sisk,  pubiisher  of  the 
Nogales  (Ariz.)  Herald  was 
named  by  Gov.  Sidney  P.  Os¬ 
born  to  represent  Arizona  at  a 
desert  cavalcade  at  Calexico, 
Calif. — Mexicali,  Mex.,  on  the 
U.  S.  —  Mexico  border. 

Albert  H.  Stackpole,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph,  has  been  named 
Pennsylvania  campaign  chair¬ 
man  for  United  Service  to 
China,  a  private  relief  endeavor. 

John  D.  Ames,  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  publisher,  has 
been  named  general  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  Community  Fund 
campaign  for  1947.  He  recently 
served  as  vicechairman  of  the 
Chicago  Council  of  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  fund  raising  drive. 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Providence  (R. 
I.)  Journal  received  a  gold  key 
recently  from  the  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association  for 
his  outstanding  contribution  to 
professional  and  scholastic  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Ross  A.  Reeder,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Miami  Daily 
News  and  Radio  Station  WIOD, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Miami  YMCA  recently. 


C.  S.  Jackson,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  and  Arden  X.  Panc- 
BORN,  business  manager  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  were  named 
recently  to  the  board  of  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  Symphony  Society 
of  Portland. 


In  The  Business  Office 

FRANK  A.  HOISINGTON,  man¬ 
ager  of  national  advertising 
and  the  commercial  printing  de¬ 
partments  of  the 
Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily 
Sentinel,  was 
presented  with 
a  40-year  mem¬ 
bership  button 
at  a  recent  meet- 
1 n  g  of  the 
Grand  Junction 
Typo  graphical 
Union.  Hoising- 
ton  has  been  a 
member  of  the 
Sentinel’s  staff 
for  38  years. 

Elbridge  B.  Foskett,  for  four 
years  director  of  research  and 
promotion  for  the  New  York 
Post,  has  resigned  effective 
March  28  and  will  announce  his 
future  plans  shortly. 

Joe  D.  Millar,  for  17  years  In 
the  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Crumpacker- 
Covington  Co.,  appliances  dis¬ 
tributors  in  Houston. 

Abe  R.  Hersk,  a  member  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
advertising  staff  for  15  years, 
has  resigned  to  open  the  A.  R. 
Hersk  advertising  agency  in 
Houston. 

Mal  Donnelly  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  as  business  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  United  Press  from 
the  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Utah 
area,  to  the  news  side  at  the 
San  Diego  bureau.  William 
Tyree,  formerly  with  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  bureau ‘and  more  recently 
with  California  bureaus,  re¬ 
places  him  in  Portland,  Ore. 

W.  J.  (Jack)  Foster,  adver¬ 


tising  manager  of  the  Marshall 
(Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle  the 
past  22  years,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  with  a  life  in¬ 
surance  company.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  reside  in  Marshall. 
Whitney  Jones,  Albion,  Mich., 
College  graduate,  is  Foster's 
successor. 

Timothy  H.  Dunn,  assistant 
to  the  President,  Quebec  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd.,  publishers  Quebec 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Que¬ 
bec  City  Protestant  School. 

Don  j.  McKay,  local  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times,  was  recently  made 
a  director  of  the  Chester  Busi¬ 
nessmen's  Association. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


LEE  CROSSON,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Daily  Republic,  will  resign  June 
1  to  assume  the  publisher's  post 
of  the  Selan  (Wash.)  Optimist. 
Clifford  (  Click  )  Relander, 
now  managing  editor  of  the 
Yakima  Morning  Herald,  will 
take  over  the  slot  spot  vacated 
by  Crosson.  The  present  Yakima 
Valley  representative  for  the 
papers,  Tom  Thomas,  will  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald.  Crosson  has  been  a  fa¬ 
miliar  and  popular  figure 
around  the  Yakima  dailies  for 
19  years,  moving  up  from  a  Her¬ 
ald  reportership.  Thomas  joined 
the  staff  Oct.  5,  1945,  returning 
from  military  service  before 
which  period  he  was  with  the 
Zillah  (Wash.,)  Mirror.  Crosson 
became  managing  editor  of  the 
Republic  May  1,  1946,  the  date 
Relander  took  the  same  title  on 
the  Herald. 

Robert  C.  Notson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian,  has  been  selected  by  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  as  a 
nominee  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  to  the  Portland  Community 
Chest. 

Harry  Leeoing,  city  editor  of 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal, 
was  reelected  to  the  board  of 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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finds  fans  fast,  keeps  customers  interested  seven 
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11  NEW  CLIENTS 
ORDERED 


Thomas  L. 

STOKES 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  twice 
named  top  columnist  by  fel* 
low  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  and  now  winner  of  the 
1946  Raymond  Clapper 
award  for  general  excellen(M) 
in  Washington  reporting,  he 
welcomes  the  following  new 
subscribers: 

ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS 
DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
INDIANAPOUS  NEWS 
COLORADO  SPRINGS 
FREE  PRESS 
BUTLER  EAGLE 
OIL  CITY  BLIZZARD 
MINOT  DAILY  NEWS 
SANTA  PAULA  CHRONICLE 
HAGERSTOWN  MAIL 
KINSTON  FREE  PRESS 
WILLMAR  TRIBUNE 

Fearless 

Fair 

Accurate 

For  rates,  phone  or  wire 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42«  STREET. 
NEW  V09K  17  N  7 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  39 

governors  of  the  Northwest  Eng¬ 
lish  Springer  Spaniel  club  re¬ 
cently. 

William  Shands  Meacham, 
former  Virginia  newspaperman, 
has  been  named  parole  director 
of  the  National  Probation  Asso 
ciation,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  city.  Meacham  was 
formerly  associate  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  editor  of 
the  Danville  (Va. )  Register  and 
had  also  served  with  newspap¬ 
ers  in  Norfolk  and  Petersburg, 
Va. 

Emory  Bass  Jr.  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Valdosta  (Ga. ) 
Times  as  general  reporter  and 
feature  writer.  Bass  resigned  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Cairo 
(Ga.)  Messenger. 

Dick  Pearce,  San  Francisco 
Examiner  reporter  and  feature 
writer,  has  topped  sale  in  re¬ 
cent  years  of  10  short  stories  to 
^e  slick  magazines  with  sale 
of  a  serial,  “Malpais  Road,"  to 
Colliers. 

Sanford  D.  Dewey,  formerly 
associated  with  the  Syracuse 
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(N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal  and  the 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times, 
has  purchased  the  Potsdam  (N. 
Y.)  Herald-Recorder,  a  weekly. 

Charles  Kapnic,  former  city 
editor  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  and  lately  head 
of  the  publicity  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  is  now  lo¬ 
cated  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on 
the  staff  of  U.  S.  Senator  Ed¬ 
ward  Martin.  Kapnic  handled 
Martin  publicity  in  last  fall's 
election. 

George  Beck  has  been  upped 
from  the  local  room  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  to  that  news¬ 
paper’s  Sunday  Magazine  sec¬ 
tion,  getting  out  the  supplement 
known  as  “Everybody’s  Week¬ 
ly.” 

J.  Victor  Harris,  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer’s  newsroom 
staff,  has  been  confined  to  his 
home  seriously  ill  for  a  month 
suffering  a  heart  malady 
brought  on  by  shoveling  snow. 

Harry  Blitman,  former  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record  reporter,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  tJie  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Trentonian. 

Robert  W.  Dodson,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  school  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
staff  of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C. ) 
Daily  News. 

Marland  Hamilton  Whitman 
has  been  made  the  chief  of  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Baltimore  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun.  He  was  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  magazine  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Sun.  Mr.  Whitman  was  first 
associated  with  the  Sunpapers 
in  1938  as  a  reporter  on  the  Sun. 

Marjory  Fisher,  music  editor, 
San  Francisco  News,  is  accom¬ 
panying  the  San  Francisco  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  on  its  two- 
month  10,000  mile  tour.  It  will 
play  56  concerts  in  53  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  cities. 

Louis  M.  Olszyk,  a  former 
member  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  staff,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  Adm. 
John  Downes,  director  of  the 
Illinois  Service  Recognition 
Board,  which  will  administer 
the  $385,000,000  Illinois  Veter¬ 
an’s  Bonus.  Olszyk,  who  has 
^en  with  the  Veterans’  Admin¬ 
istration  in  Chicago  recently, 
will  direct  the  informational 
and  public  relations  activities  of 
the  Illinois  Board. 

M.  William  Denison,  State 
House  reporter  for  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  has  resigned 
to  become  publicity  director  for 
the  Pennsylvania  State  unit  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Philip  H.  Parrish,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  was  recently 
elected  to  fiU  an  unexpired  term 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Oregon  Prison  association. 

Mildred  O.  Peterson,  who 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal  newsroom  to 
write  obituaries  and  handle 
church  news  for  three  months, 
has  retired  after  working  in  that 
department  four  years.  She  is 
the  wife  of  TTie  Journal's 
church  and  automobile  editor, 
Ernest  Peterson. 

Al  Getchell,  head  of  the  Co¬ 


lumbus  (O.)  Citizen’s  editorial 
art  department,  will  act  as  one 
of  the  judges  in  the  Ohio  Col¬ 
lege  Newspaper  Association's 
cartoon  contest.  The  association 
annually  makes  awards  to  mem¬ 
bers  whose  work  is  judged  out¬ 
standing  in  the  various  phases 
of  journalism  during  the  year. 

Seth  H.  Mos¬ 
eley  II,  onetime 
Associated  Press 
news  editor  in 
New  York  City, 
has  been  named 
assistant  to  the 
President  of  the 
St.  Louis  -  San 
Francisco  Rail¬ 
way  Company. 

Sherman 
Hickman,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal  Moseley 
r-e  p  o  r  t  e  r,  re 
signed  to  go  to  Haigler,  Nebr. 
where  he  will  publish  a  weekly. 
Bill  Sokul,  a  New  Jersey  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  succeeded  him  on  the 
Journal  staff. 

Blanche  Gibbs,  former  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal 
political  and  state  capital  re¬ 
porter,  has  joined  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record  editorial  staff. 

Lemoine  Skinner,  Jr.,  has 
been  elected  a  partner  in  'Thom¬ 
as  W.  Parry  and  Associates,  St. 
Louis  public  relations  firm.  Mr. 
Skinner,  former  reporter  and 
editorial  page  staff  member  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has 
been  associated  with  the  firm 
for  more  than  a  year,  since  his 
release  from  active  duty  in  the 
Navy  with  the  rank  of  lieuten¬ 
ant  commander.  Bernard  A. 
Ehrenreich,  former  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times,  James  R. 
Hanson,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Chester  (Ill.)  Herald-Tri¬ 
bune,  also  joined  the  firm. 

Colin  (  Buster  )  MacGuihe, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
police  reporter  since  released 
from  the  Army  last  fall,  resigned 


SDX  Memorial 
For  Pulitzer 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — A  marker  in 
memory  of  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
founder  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  will  be  placed  in  St 
Louis  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fraternity, 
next  April  10,  which  will  be  tiie’ 
100th  anniversary  of  Pulitzer’s 
birth. 

A  spot  connected  with  the  fa 
mous  publisher’s  career  in  st 
Louis  will  be  selected  as  the  lo¬ 
cation  for  the  marker.  It  will 
be  the  third  such  memorial  to 
an  American  journalist  placed 
by  the  fraternity.  The  others, 
commemorating  earlier  figures, 
are  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  honoring 
Anthony  Haswell,  and  in  San 
Francisco,  in  memory  of  James 
King  of  William. 

to  become  a  reporter  for  the 
West  Point,  Ga.,  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the 
West  Point  News  and  the  Chat 
tahoochie  Valley  Times. 

Clair  Hare,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Sports  Writers’  Association  at 
the  organization’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 

Jean  Shoquist,  formerly  of 
the  Iowa  City  (la.)  PressCiti- 
zen  and  the  Prescott  (Ariz.) 
Courier,  has  joined  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Times,  a  tri-weekly. 

T.  A.  Price,  former  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Dallas  ( Tex. ) 
Morning  News  and  for  New 
York  dailies,  and  his  son,  Capt. 
T.  A.  Price,  Jr.,  have  purchased 
all  outstanding  stock  of  the 
Tropical  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Deland  (Fla.) 
Volucia  Mirror,  a  weekly. 

Lona  Gilbert,  formerly  of  the 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Prest 
and  the  San  Pedro  ( Calif.) 
News-Pilot,  has  been  named 
women’s  editor  of  the  Alhambn 
(Calif.)  Post-Advocate.  She  if 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


lITTlE  MAN,  what  now? 

^  ^  Why  April  first  is 

Chipper's  second  birthday  ...  a  surprise 
party  .  .  .  presents  to  be  opened  . . .  and  the 
proud  parents  Skeezix  and  Nina  Wallet. 
Another  of  the  many  human,  heart-warming 
events  in  the  country's  first  true  •  to  -  life, 
growing-up  comic  strip.  Write,  phone,  wire 
for  proofs  and  prices  on 
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No,  3  in  a  series  of  Informational  Advertisements  about  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 


We  are  in  Business  in  your  Town 


To  every  editor  and  reporter  we  can  confidently 
say  ''We  are  in  hnsiness  in  your  town.” 

At  random,  let’s  select  a  city  from  Ayer’s  Direclory 
of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  1946.  Here  it  is, 
in  Missouri: 

Joplin  (D8),  pop.  37,144;  Jasper  Co.  (SW).  75  m  W 
of  Springfield.  AT&SK;  KCS;  M&A;  MP;  SLSF  RRs. 
Airport.  Manufactures  leather  goods,  lead,  zinc, 
cooperage,  explosives  and  naval  stores,  yeast,  vinegar, 
alcohol,  cereals,  etc. 

Well,  we’re  supplying  steel  to  4  firms  in  Joplin, 
directly;  as  well  as  to  those  who  buy  our  steel  from 
distributors  or  in  the  form  of  processed  equipment. 

Joplin,  of  course,  is  a  sizable,  lively  city.  Perhaps 
your  desk  is  in  a  quieter  spot.  We’re  there,  too. 
Hundreds  of  hardware,  pipe,  and  general  steel 
jobbers  distribute  Bethlehem  products  to  every 
crossroads  of  the  nation. 

That  was  not  always  so.  Years  ago,  Bethlehem 
Steel  was  a  one-plant  company  making  heavy  steels 
for  a  few  large  customers.  Today  Bethlehem  has 
steel  plants  and  shops  from  Coast  to  Coast.  It 
makes  steel  for  every  purpose,  serving  thousands  of 
customers  both  small  and  large. 

To  supply  the  national  market  more  effectively 
Bethlehem  has  sales  offices  at  the  following 
addresses: 

Akron  11,  Ohio,  Miami  and  Cault  Sts. 

Albany  7,  N.  Y.,  Standard  Bldg. 

Atlanta  3,  Ca.,  Candler  Bldg. 

Baltimore  3,  Md.,  .Mercantile  Trust  Bldg. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  701  E.  Third  St. 

Boston  10,  Mass.,  75  Federal  St. 

Buffalo  5,  N.  Y.,  Liberty  Bank  Bldg. 
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Chattanooga  2,  Tenn.,  Hamilton  National  Bank  Bldg. 
(]hirago  II,  III.,  Wrigley  Bhlg. 

Cincinnati  2,  Ohio,  Lnion  Trust  Bldg. 

Cleveland  13,  Ohio,  Terminal  Tower 
Coliimhiis  15,  Ohio,  First  National  Bldg. 

Dallas  1,  Texas,  Tower  Petroleum  Bldg. 

Davton  2,  Ohio,  .Mutual  Home  Bldg. 

Detroit  2,  Mich.,  General  Motors  Bldg. 

(ireensboro,  N.  C.,  Jefferson  Standard  Bldg. 

Houston  1,  Texas,  7100  Clinton  Drive 
lndiana|H>li8  4,  Ind.,  Circle  Tower  Bldg. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  Bldg. 

Kansas  City  6,  Mo.,  Commerce  Trust  Bldg. 

.Memphis  1,  Tenn.,  Foot  of  Jefferson  Ave. 

Milwaukee  2,  Vt  is..  First  Vi  isconsin  National  Bank  Bldg. 
New  Haven  10,  Conn.,  The  Trust  Company  Bldg. 

New  Orleans  13,  La.,  1617  Felicity  St. 

New  \’ork  4,  N.  Y.,  Cunard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia  3,  Pa.,  Broad  Street  Station  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh  22,  Pa.,  Oliver  Bldg. 

Providence  3,  K.  L,  Industrial  Trust  Bldg. 

Richmond  19,  Va.,  Central  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Salt  Lake  City  I,  Utah,  Kearns  Bldg. 

San  .Antonio  5,  Texas,  Transit  Tower 
Savannah,  Ga.,  534  River  St.,  ^  est 
Springfield  3,  Mass.,  Security  Bldg. 

St.  Louie  1,  .Mo.,  Telephone  Bldg. 

St.  Paul  1,  .Minn.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Syracuse  2,  N.  Y.,  Hills  Bldg. 

1'oledo  2,  Ohio,  Bell  Bldg. 

Tulsa  3,  Okla.,  601  E.  Fourth  St. 

Washington  5,  D.  C.,  .American  Security  Bldg. 
^'ilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Miners  National  Bank  Bldg. 

York,  Pa.,  Manufacturers’  Assoc.  Bldg. 

Bethlehem  PAC.tFic  Coast  Steel  Corp. 

I.x)s  Angeles,  Calif.,  3391  E.  Randolph  St.,  Vernon 
Portland  7,  Ore.,  Pacific  Bldg. 

San  Francisco  19,  Calif.,  20th  and  Illinois  Sts. 

Seattle  6,  Wash.,  3800  Iowa  .Ave. 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  Schuman  Bldg. 

Yes,  we’re  doin^  business  in  your  town,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  not  as  much  as  your  neighbors  or  we  would 
like.  Despite  production  at  virtual  capacity  in  all 
lines  supplies  are  short  of  demand,  but  time  will 
steadily  relieve  that.  Meanwhile  we  shall  strive 
to  serve  your  community  to  the  fullest  extent 
within  our  power. 


BETHLEHEk, 

steel 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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Radio  Operator 
Buys  Share  In 
2  N.  C.  Domes 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  40 


Greensboro,  N.  C.  —  North 
Carolina  Broadcasting  Co.,  oper¬ 
ator  of  WBIG,  and  MaJ.  Edney 
Ridge,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  have  bought  1,505  shares 
of  stock  in  the  Greensboro  News 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News,  morning,  and  the 
Greensboro  Record,  afternoon. 

The  transfer  of  stock  from 
Archie  Joyner,  whose  father 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Greensboro  News,  to  Major 
Ridge  and  the  broadcasting  com¬ 
pany,  is  the  first  major  break  in 
the  continuous  ownership  of  the 
news  company  since  its  organi¬ 
sation  by  E.  B.  Jeffress  and  the 
late  Earle  Godbey,  the  late  A.  L. 
Stockton  and  the  late  Archie 
Joyner. 

The  sale  represents  16  2/3% 
of  outstanding  stock  and  will  as¬ 
sure  Major  Ridge  a  place  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  news¬ 
paper  company. 

Major  Ridge  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  North  Carolina 
Broadcasting  Co.  since  1930  and 
is  director  of  WBIG,  one  of  the 
state's  major  radio  outlets.  He 
was  formerly  publisher  of  the 
Record. 

Sale  price  of  the  stock  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $200,000,  although  no 
exact  figure  was  disclosed. 
Major  Ridge  said  1,500  shares 
would  be  in  the  broadcasting 
firm's  name  and  five  in  his. 

Joyner,  whose  father  helped 
establish  the  Greensboro  News 
Co.,  was  a  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  for  several  years  had 
been  a  member  of  the  local  ad¬ 
vertising  staff.  Upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  sale  of  his  1,005 
shares  and  500  owned  by  his 
mother,  Joyner  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  with  the  papers. 


Nebraska  U.  Presents 
Awards  to  3  Papers 

Lincoln,  Nebr. — A  new  award 
In  Newspaper  Making  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  two  dailies  and  a 
weekly  by  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Nebraska  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  March  21. 

The  Lincoln  Newspapers,  com¬ 
prising  the  Star  and  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Journal,  received 
joint  awards  for  their  monthly 
farm  supplement.  "The  Voice  of 
Nebraska  Agriculture.”  and  the 
Central  City  Nonpareil  was  rec¬ 
ognized  for  its  editorial  accom¬ 
plishment  of  departmentalizing 
sports  and  social  news  in  Its 
community. 


Institute  for  Students 

Miami,  Fla. — More  than  500 
members  of  Greater  Miami’s 
younger  set  learned  about  news¬ 
papers  Thursday.  March  20. 
^ey  saw  a  facsimile  newspaper 
printed  before  their  eyes:  they 
learned  how  a  sports  page  is 
made  up:  they  were  told  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  reporter. 
They  were  guests  at  the  First 
Annual  Miami  Herald  News¬ 
writing  Institute. 


a  former  national  president  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi.  women's  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  sorority. 

Ralph  Watson,  political  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  was  honored  recently 
for  his  more  than  40  years  of 
newspaper  work.  He  is  retiring 
at  the  end  of  the  present  legis¬ 
lative  session. 

Barbara 
Frost  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the 
N  or  th  a  mpton 
( Mass. )  Daily 
Hampshire  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  mystery 
novel,  “The  Un- 
w  e  1  c  o  m  e 
Corpse,”  to  be 
p  u  b  1  i  s  hed  by 
Coward  -  Mc¬ 
Cann,  Inc.,  in 
April.  Frost 

Leon  M.  Her¬ 
edia,  onetime  reporter  for  the 
Corona  (Calif.)  Doily  Indepen¬ 
dent,  was  recently  appointed 
head  of  the  Public  Relations. 
Statistics  and  Historical  Branch 
of  the  Office  of  MiliUry  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  United  States  sec¬ 
tor  of  Berlin. 

Robert  B.  Kimball  has  been 
named  assistant  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  employed  on  the  tele¬ 
graph  desk  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Gordon  G.  Macnab,  of  the  Port¬ 
land.  Ore.,  Associated  Press  bur¬ 
eau,  and  Mrs.  Macnab  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Macnab 
was  society  ^itor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal  before 
their  marriage. 

Lester  Messick  of  the  staff  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel  and  Mrs.  Mes¬ 
sick,  a  British  war  bride,  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son. 
Mar.  16. 

Jack  Donahue,  R.  E.  Flynn 
and  Frank  Godwin  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Press  have  moved  to 
the  Houston  Post  and  Sigmund 
Byrd  of  the  Post  has  joined  the 
Press. 

James  A.  Mabry,  formerly 
with  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  is  new  manager  of  the 
Alice,  Tex.,  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce. 

Frank  Kestor,  former  marine 
editor,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  joined  the  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  of  Mrs.  Jerry  Scan¬ 
lon  &  Staff,  formed  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  late  Jerry 
Scanlon. 

Warren  H.  Thornton  has  been 
named  city  editor,  Marysville 
( Calif. )  Appeal  -  Democrat,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Alan  Pugh. 

Herbert  C.  Bardes,  former  re¬ 
porter  of  real  estate  news  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  is  now  with 
Fairchild  Publications,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  copy  desk  of  Retailing  Home 
Furnishings. 

Richard  Daigneault  of  the 
Montreal  Herald  has  been  post¬ 
ed  to  Quebec  City  as  full-time 
correspondent  of  the  Provincial, 
Legislature.  I 


Betty  Styran  has  resigned 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Ottawa  Citizen  to  join  the  staff 
of  Bruck  Silk  Mills  in  Montreal 
asfashion  consultant 

Edward  Bantey  has  obtained 
a  transfer  from  the  Quebec 
Chronicle-Telegraph  to  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Herald.  He  was  City  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Quebec  newspaper. 

Carl  Hughes,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  sports  department, 
has  returned  to  his  desk  follow¬ 
ing  his  release  from  the 
Army.  Hughes  saw  duty  in  the 
Pacific. 

Jack  X.  King,  recently  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Eastside  Journal,  and  formerly 
a  reporter  on  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  has  joined  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  as  a 
copy  reader. 

Harold  Gardner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  night  editor  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Herald.  He  was  previously 
associated  with  the  Ottawa  Cit¬ 
izen  and  the  Quebec  Chronicle 
Telegraph. 

D.  L.  Runnells,  veteran  farm 
editor  of  Booth  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  of  Michigan  was  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  of  “Star 
Farmer”  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Future  Farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Leslie  Roberts,  Montreal  au¬ 
thor  and  former  reporter  on 
local  dailies  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  national  council 
of  Canadian-Soviet  friendship 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  To¬ 
ronto. 


Wedding  Bells 


SHERMAN  MONTROSE,  Pacific 
Coast  business  manager  o{ 
NEA,  and  correspondent-cam- 
eraman  for  NEA-Acme  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  European 
theater  during  the  war,  and 
Elizabeth  A.  Green  early  in 
March. 


Charles  F.  Johnson,  auditor 
for  many  years  for  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  and  Nadine 
Wade,  personnel  manager  for 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Port¬ 
land  store,  April  12,  in  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 

George  Vincent  Hunter,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  News  and  Wynoolyn  Ford 
McNeely,  Mar.  8. 


No  Canadian  Paper 
To  U.  K.  in  January 

Montreal — No  Canadian  news¬ 
print  was  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  January, 
against  20,342  tons  in  the  like 
month  of  last  year,  according  to 
a  report  compiled  by  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada. 

Total  overseas  newsprint  ship¬ 
ments  in  January  were 
30,912  tons  against  53,442  last 
year. 

Biggest  buyer  outside  the 
United  States  was  Australia, 
which  took  9,516  tons  against 
9,697  last  year.  Next  came  Ar¬ 
gentina  with  3,955  against  1,616. 


' - 


When  an  agency  space  buyer  asks  this  question, 
he  is  likely  to  be  thinking  of  the  efforts  of  his  own 
organization  to  find  the  best  mat  for  its  far  circu¬ 
lated  campaigns. 


If  the  newspaper  representative  answers.  “We  use 
Certified  Mats,"  the  comment  is  likely  to  be.  “Ws 
stondardize  on  their  Blue  Ribbon  Mats.  I  presume 
their  newspaper  mats  ore  of  the  same  high  quality." 


“By  the  way,  WHAT  DRY  MAT 
does  your  paper  use?” 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  RedieMlw  Pleze,  Oapl.  P.  New  Yoiti  M. 
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Dallas,  New  Orleans  and  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  among  others. 

Fenwick  spent  several  weeks 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  prepare 
a  windup  of  an  extensive  series 
of  stories  on  “An  Inventory  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire,"  a 


Clevelcoid  Guild 
Confers  Awards 
On  14  Newsmen 


DiTRorr  Mich.  —  Two  major  study  of  raw  materials  and  in- 
coarams  ’of  community  better-  dustrial  expansion  possibilities 
aent  have  gotten  under  way  for  the  states  of  the  Mountain 
Ljt  recent^  after  residents  region, 
rere  moved  to  call  for  action  a 

hrough  James  Hospital  Changes  Made 

iweinhart,  Detroit  News.  - ^ -  -  - . 

Swdnbart’s  articles  concem- 
nf  the  Toledo  Plan  for  avold- 
n«  labor  strife,  climaxing  those 
ty  other  News  writers,  are  con- 
iWered  to  have  been  greatly 
•etponsible  for  building  local  in¬ 
vest  in  the  Toledo  Plan. 

As  a  result.  Mayor  Edward  J. 

Jeffries  appointed  an  18-man 
.ommittee  representing  the  pub¬ 
lic  labor  and  management  to 
iovestigate  a  similar  plan  for 


DAYTON,  O.— A  first-hand  look  awards  luncheon 

into  the  Dayton  state  hospital  ^  .  ,  , 

by  the  Dayton  Herald  brought  were  made  as  fol- 

prompt  state  action  toward  *ows. 

cleaning  up  all  Ohio  mental  in-  PUBLIC  SERVICE— Robert  H.  aif- 
stitutions  ford,  Cleveland  PretM,  for  municipal 

i  ■»»  1  i.  *  parkinjf  lot  articles.  Honorable  men- 

Jack  Vincent,  Marine  combat  tion:  Frank  O’.N'eill.  Cleveland  News. 
correspondent  for  years  and  a  news  reporting— Eugene  Segal, 

reporter  for  17  years  with  Inter-  Prew,  for  his  expose  of  the  Columbians 
national  News  Service,  pent  a  ;?„o^rSever!irNe‘i;. 
week  working  as  an  attendant  best  EDITORIAL— J.  B.  Mullaney. 
at  the  hospital.  He  earned  News.  Honorable  mention:  Ralph  Don- 

JetroitT  UI  u  c  I  ^  *'iBE"sT^COL?JM.'n^Gl>rdo‘^ 

Another  action  which  Swein-  But  the  stories  and  10-chapter  piain  Dealer  sports  columnisu  Hon- 
i^’s  own  efforts  instigated  was  diary  of  conditions  at  the  state  mention:  Maurice  Van  Metre, 

I  mandate  from  the  City  Coun-  hospital  brought  results,  includ-  ffatiitif  ^torv  Pni 

la  to  the  responsible  city  offi-  ing  more  attendants  and  higher  ,i„.  p7eJ^ 

•lAls  to  take  action  to  rid  the  pay.  Loveland,  Plain  Dealer. 

jity  of  rats  and  excessive  smoke.  - 

Sweinhart  wrote  several  stories . 


$4s500  for  Hospital 

Harttord,  Conn. — The  Courant 
has  contributed  $4,500  toward 
the  $3,000,000  building  fund  be¬ 
ing  raised  to  complete  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Hospital. 


two  health  menaces.  From  his 

_ _ *  t,  “How 

to  Rid  Detroit  of  Smoke  and 
Hits.”  which  the  News  pub- 

' _ _  '  L  The 

booklet  aroused  much  interest 


itudy  he  wrote  a  booklet, 

^ts  which  the  News  pub” 
lidicd  as  a  public  service.  ““ 

u-:-  - 

In  club  groups  and  hundreds  of 
calls  for  it  were  received. 

The  City  Council  order  fol¬ 
lowed. 

*8111111'  Housing  Crusade 

BOCHESTER.  N.  Y.  — Reporter 

Bill  Beeney  is  stirring  up  a 
hornets’  nest  by  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  with  pictures  on  “slum” 
housing. 

The  series  in  the  Democrat  & 

Chronicle  aims  to  force  the  city 
ilministration  to  do  something 
bout  substandard  and  unfit 
emiciles,  and  reactions  already 
pparent  indicate  that  officials 
rill  have  to  act.  A  flood  of 
tlephone  calls  has  given  evi- 
knee  of  aroused  readers  as  well 
s  plenty  of  leads  for  new 
irticles. 

Beeney  doesn’t  attempt  to  tell 
he  officials  what  to  do,  but  he 
ioes  point  out  obvious  alterna- 
ires.  And,  although  the  Demo- 
nt  &  Chronicle  has  steadily 
opposed  a  Public  Housing  Au- 
ftority,  the  series  emphasizes 
that  results  of  poor  housing, 
illness  and  crime,  are  not  con- 
Ined  to  the  people  involved,  but 
iffect  the  entire  city.  The  writer 
ilso  declares  that  these  people 
annot  pay  rent  for  adequate 
belter  erected  on  a  profit  basis. 

Befonn  and  Industry 

DENVER,  Colo.  —  Two  Denver 

Pott  staffers,  Richard  Dudman 
iod  Robert  (Red)  Fenwick, 
bve  returned  to  their  desks 
liter  trips  which  took  them  far 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Em¬ 
pire. 

Dudman  was  assigned  to  study 
rdorm  movements  which  suc- 
2«<ied  in  city  elections  in  the 
•Mwest  and  South,  as  the  Post 
prepared  to  play  an  active  part 
J»  the  city  elections  in  Denver 
a  May.  He  visited,  for  his 
wries  of  stories,  Kansas  City, 

IBITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  March  29. 
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RADIO 


White  Report  Lambaste 
Advertisers’  Radio 


By  Jerry  Walker 

BROADCASTERS  .  .  .  Beware 

the  Ides  of  March! 

Last  year  they  had  the  Blue 
Book  thrown  at  them  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  This  week  the  White 
Report  will  make  them  see  red. 

A  blanket  condemnation  of 
advertisers’  control  of  radio  is 
made  in  the  report,  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  Radio,”  which  is  one  of  the 
documents  released  this  week 
by  the  Commission  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press.  Its  author  is  Llewel¬ 
lyn  White,  erstwhile  newspaper¬ 
man  who  knocked  around  the 
country  as  reporter  and  copy- 
reader,  became  versed  in  radio 
while  attached  to  the  OWI. 

History  of  the  Industry 

White’s  report  is  virtually  a 
history  of  broadcasting  in  the 
United  States,  compiled  from  of¬ 
ficial  papers,  interviews  and  per¬ 
sonal  observation.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  industry’s  trials  and 
tribulations,  and  on  its  complete 
surrender  to  the  advertising 
men. 

Summing  up,  the  Commission 
headed  by  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutch¬ 
ins  states:  “Radio  broadcasting 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  press.” 

Then  this:  “The  study  reveals 
that  the  unusual  controls  exer- 
cis^  by  advertising  on  behalf 
of  immediate  commercial  inter¬ 
est  and  at  the  expense  of  station 
program  direction  have,  so  far, 
been  much  more  significant  than 
the  controls  established  by  the 
government  on  behalf  of  the 
public  interest.” 

8  Recommendations 

The  Commission  recommends 
specifically: 

1.  That  the  FCC  extend  serv¬ 
ice,  as  far  as  is  technically  pos¬ 
sible,  to  every  village  in  the 
land. 

2.  That  the  FCC  provide  local 
facilities  for  adequate  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  local  news  and  discussion 
of  public  issues. 

3.  That  the  FCC  maintain  its 
policy  of  providing  for  diversity 
and  competition  in  station  own¬ 
ership. 

4.  That  schools  and  other  non¬ 
profit  groups  be  encouraged  to 
develop  non-commercial  stations. 

5.  That  the  industry  establish 
the  practice  of  separation  of  ad¬ 
vertising  from  programs,  or  let 
the  FCC  do  it  as  a  matter  of 
regulation.  Parenthetically  it  is 
added:  “This  is  not  to  prevent 
the  selling  and  programming  of 
unrelated  advertising  announce¬ 
ments  preceding  or  following 
programs.” 

6.  That  the  industry  seek  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  improving  the 
quality  of  radio  programs  and 
of  achieving  proper  program 
balance.  Honest,  expert  criticism 
is  prescribed. 

7.  That  radio  listeners  organ¬ 
ize  to  criticize  and  to  evaluate 
radio  services. 


8.  That  a  judicial  determina¬ 
tion  of  radio’s  inclusion  in  the 
First  Amendment  be  sought. 

In  regard  to  No.  8,  the  White 
Report  proposes  that  the  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  press  sup¬ 
port  the  broadcasters  in  their 
quest  for  equal  constitutional 
freedom,  “provided  that  the 
broadcasters  meanwhile  qualify 
themselves  for  such  guaranties 
by  securing  their  freedom  from 
advertisers.” 

The  Report  itself  couches  the 
indictment  of  advertising  con¬ 
trol  in  much  stronger  language 
than  the  Commission’s  state¬ 
ment.  The  theme  runs  all 
through  the  book,  a  husky  vol¬ 
ume.  Delegates  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hoover’s  First  Radio 
Conference,  in  the  1920s,  voted 
to  outlaw  all  direct  advertising, 
the  author  recalls,  but  he  adds: 
“Advertising  was  not  at  the  time 
an  issue.” 

The  Conqueror's  Tongue 

“Nor  is  it  remarkable,”  says 
White,  “that  the  broadcasters 
should  have  come,  in  time,  to 
depend  for  their  revenues  upon 
the  ‘evil’  which  they  had  once 
banished  by  resolution.  The  re¬ 
markable  thing  is  that  the  shift 
of  emphasis  was  so  thorough¬ 
going  that  20  years  later  Mark 
Woods,  president  of  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  could  say  un- 
blushingly  that  ‘we  are  selling 
time  for  one  specific  reason, 
and  that  is  to  sell  goods.’  And 
what  makes  it  remarkable  is 
that  Woods,  who  was  not  an  ad¬ 
vertising  man,  nonetheless  spoke 
the  vernacular  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  man. 

“Like  the  beleagured  Czechs 
of  ancient  Bohemia,  the  broad¬ 
casters  had  cried  out  for  succor. 
Like  the  Hapsburgs,  the  adver¬ 
tising  men  who  came  to  rescue 
remained  to  rule.  And,  like 
many  a  philosophical  Slav,  the 
broadcasters  accepted  the  con¬ 
queror’s  tongue.” 

The  point  is  significant.  White 
contends,  because  the  advertis¬ 
ing  people  brought  to  broadcast¬ 
ing  not  only  their  language  but 
also  their  mores  and  standards. 

Broadcasters  to  whom  he 
showed  a  preview  copy  of  his 
report  argued  that  advertisers’ 
control  of  the  medium  is  a  myth, 
says  White.  But  it  was  from  the 
broadcasters  themselves,  rather 
than  from  alarmist  pamphlet¬ 
eers,  that  he  first  became  aware 
of  the  “problem”  of  advertiser 
domination. 


GEORGE  H.  JASPERT 
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“For  often,  in  unguarded  mo¬ 
ments,”  White  writes,  “broad¬ 
casters  discuss  their  dilemma.” 

The  first  thing  that  is  wrong 
with  the  present  system,  he  con¬ 
cludes,  is  that  it  enables  men 
about  whom  the  public  knows 
nothing  and  whom  the  FCC  is 
not  required  by  law  to  investi¬ 
gate  to  enjoy  franchises  which 
the  public  grants  to  another,  or 
“dummy,”  group  for  the  use  of 
the  public’s  frequencies. 

“Even  if  the  advertising  men 
were  ideal  ‘tenants’  of  the  air¬ 
ways,”  White  asserts,  “the  situa¬ 
tion  would  not  be  businesslike; 
if  they  are  to  stay,  they  should 
at  least  be  required  to  sign  the 
lease.” 

How  to  Break  Out  of  'Prison* 

Secondly,  White  believes  that 
as  long  as  the  advertising  men 
call  the  tunes  in  radio,  we  are 
certain  to  get  an  absolute  mini¬ 
mum  of  “educational”  programs, 
controversy,  etc.,  because  they 
are  interested  primarily  in  en¬ 
tertaining  the  masses. 

White  suggests  that  the  broad¬ 
casters  could,  with  courage  and 
a  united  front,  break  out  of 
their  “prison,”  precisely  as  the 
newspaper  publishers  broke  out 
of  it  less  than  half  a  century 
ago.  They  could  say:  “We  are 
going  to  build  all  our  own 
shows,  hire  all  our  own  talent, 
and  broadcast  to  maximum  audi¬ 
ences.  We  will  have  only  one 
thing  to  sell  to  you:  brief  sta¬ 
tion-break  time  periods  at  the 
beginning  and  end  ( never  in  the 
middle)  of  programs.” 

What  the  broadcasters  appear 
to  forget  in  appealing  to  pub¬ 
lishers  for  aid  in  their  “fight  for 
freedom,”  the  Report  contends, 
is  that  their  causes  cannot  be 
identical  so  long  as  their  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  advertising 
man  are  not  identical.  .  .  .  “No 
one  deserves  to  be  free  unless 
his  ultimate  goal  is  complete 
freedom.” 

Newspaper  Ownership  Unscathed 

About  100  pages  later.  White 
asserts  that  broadcasters  must 
assume  the  risks  of  purveyors 
of  entertainment  in  broadening 
the  public  taste,  and  says:  “If 
the  advertising  men  are  not 
willing  to  share  the  risk  in 
radio,  perhaps  the  broadcasters 
had  better  place  themselves  in  a 
position  to  assume  the  whole  of 
it.  The  best  of  them  will  find, 
as  the  best  of  the  publishers, 
producers  and  creators  in  the 
other  media  have  found,  that 
giving  the  people  more  than 
they  demand  is  sometimes  prof¬ 
itable  ” 

At  no  point  in  the  report  does 
the  author  or  the  Commission 


News  in  a  Flash 

San  Francisco — ^News  from 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bullo. 
tin  now  hits  the  street  seTorol 
blocks  distant  in  a  minimum  of 
15  seconds.  The  speedy  tram- 
mission  is  by  Flashcast  thii 
city's  first  travelling  electric 
news  sign  on  the  Bank  of  Am 
erica  Building.  The  headline 
parade  begins  at  11  aun.  one 
continues  12  hours  daily. 

find  fault  with  ownership  i( 
radio  stations  by  newspapea 
Indeed,  the  author  recommeng 
that  a  representative  of  tb 
older  press  media  be  appointd 
to  the  FCC. 

Still  pressing  his  point  aboit 
radio’s  basic  trouble,  Whit 
notes  that  it  has  been  said  th| 
advertisers  dictate  policy  in  th 
print  media  also.  His  commet 
is  significant: 

“The  studies  of  the  Commit 
sion  on  Freedom  of  the  F^es 
indicate  that  the  Commissia 
does  not  believe  this  to  be  th 
fact  in  the  vast  majority  of  fr 
stances.” 

Sale  of  Goods  Secondary 
Advertisers,  he  points  out,  (it 
not  actually  prepare  the  readiii 
matter  in  the  print  media  t 
weave  their  sales  messages  ink 
the  reading  matter.  Besides,  k 
observes,  the  bulk  of  newspape 
and  magazine  publishers  do  na 
regard  the  sale  of  goods  an 
services  as  their  only,  or  eve 
their  primary,  reason  for  being 
He  concludes:  “The  broad 
casters  need  to  achieve,  immedi 
ately,  that  degree  of  arm’s 
length  relationship  with  the  ad 
vertisers  which  fairly  charac 
terizes  all  but  a  submargina! 
handful  of  newspapers  and 
magazines.” 

■ 

Bowlers  Cartooned 
For  Brewery  Ads 

Chicago  —  Weekly  136-llne 
newspaper  ads  for  Meister  Brau, 
Chicago  brewery,  using  the  car 
toon  panel  technique  and  tying 
in  with  the  National  Champion¬ 
ship  Meister  Brau  bowling  team 
has  hit  a  ten-strike  for  reader 
ship  and  results. 

The  cartoon  series  is  aimed  at 
bowlers  and  appears  on  thi 
sports  pages  of  local  dailies 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os 
born  is  the  agency. 

During  June,  July  and  August 
the  agency  plans  vacation  scenes 
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Television  gives  you  a  choice  scat  at  the  game. 


Television -a  Season  Pass  to  Baseball  i 
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Every  home  game— day  or  night— played  by 
the  New  York  Giants,  Yankees  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  Dodgers  will  be  seen  over  television 
this  season! 

Owning  a  television  receiver  in  the  New 
York  area  will  be  like  having  a  season  pass 
for  all  three  hall  clubs.  And  in  other  cities, 
preparations  for  the  future  telecasting  of 
baseball  are  being  made. 

When  more  than  one  home  game  is  on 
the  air,  baseball  fans  can  switch  from  one 
to  the  other— see  the  most  exciting  moments 
of  each  through  television! 

Those  who  owai  RC.\  \'ictor  television 
receivers  will  enjoy  brighter,  clearer, 
steadier  pictures  through  the  exclusive 
RCA  V'ictor  Eye-Witness  picture  synchro¬ 


nizer  that  “locks”  the  receiver  in  tune  with 
the  sending  station. 

To  witness  baseball  or  any  other  event 
in  the  ever-growing  range  of  television  pro¬ 
grams— you’ll  want  the  receiver  that  bears 
the  most  famous  name  in  tele\  ision  today 
—  RCA  Victor. 

When  vou  buv  an  RC.\  \’ictor  television 
receiver  or  radio,  or  \'ictrola  radio-phono¬ 
graph,  or  an  RCA  Victor  record  or  a  radio 
tube,  you  know  you  are  getting  one  of 
the  finest  products  of  its  kind  science  has 
achieved.  "Victrola’T.M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pol.  Off. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building, 
Radio  City,  New  York  20.  Listen  to  the  RCA 
Victor  Show,  Sundays,  2:00  P.M.,  Eastern 
Standard  Time  over  the  NBC  Network. 


Several  television  cameras  cover 
the  baseball  diiunond  to  bring  you 
a  close-up  of  the  action  wherever 
it  occurs.  Here  is  a  supersensitive 
RCA  Image  Orthicon  television 
camera  used  by  NBC’s  New  York 
station  WNBT  in  televising  home 
games  of  the  New  York  Giants. 
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By  Boscoe  EUard.  Aasodats  Dean 

School  oi  loumalism.  Columbia  nalTonity.  N.  Y. 


Reporting  Textbook 
By  St.  Louis  Editor 

NEWSPAPER  REPORTING  TODAY 
^  Charles  C  Clayton.  New  York:  The 
Odyssey  Press.  422  pp.  $2.50. 

THIS  is  a  textbook  on  reporting 

from  the  horse’s  mouth.  It 
outlines  changing  trends  in  the 
city  room,  and  it  is  by  the  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  who  in 
24  years  in  city  room  and  on 
the  street  has  done  just  about 
everything  that  can  be  done  on 
the  editorial  side  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Charles  C.  Clayton  of  the  St. 
Louit  Globe-Democrat  is  him¬ 
self  a  journalism  school  grad¬ 
uate.  A  lot  of  the  school  prod¬ 
ucts  have  now  had  time  to  climb 
to  the  hiring  seats.  And  they  re 
sitting  there  younger  than  they 
otherwise  would. 

Sometimes  they  write  remin¬ 
iscences;  seldom,  textbooks.  It 
suggests  the  changed  attitude 
toward  the  good  schools  of 
journalism — a  change  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  professions  of  law 
and  medicine  half  a  century 
ago.  It  is  time. 

Claude  Jagger,  recently  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  remarked  the 
other  day  that  his  Journalism 
school  training  had  cut  years  off 
his  climb  in  the  business  and 
that  improved  schools  today  are 
doing  a  still  better  job.  Mr. 
Clayton  seems  to  agree. 

He  came  up  step  by  step  with¬ 
out  skipping  a  riser:  undertak¬ 
ers  and  Rotary  Club  luncheons, 
general  assignments,  courts,  pol¬ 
itics,  rewrite,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  an  intellectual  interlude  in 
a  glass  office  as  fulltime  book 
reviewer,  and  thereafter  city 
editor  and  assistant  M.  E. 

He  couldn't  help  having  a  lot 
to  tell.  His  book,  “Newspaper 
Reporting  Today,’’  is  from  the 
horse’s  mouth  all  right.  But  it 
isn’t  quite  a  mouthful.  What  he 
has  written  makes  a  sound,  prac¬ 
tical  and  thoroughly  competent 
book  for  beginners.  No  theories 
clutter  it;  no  secondhand  glean¬ 
ings.  The  disappointing  thing  is 
that  Charlie  Clayton  knows  so 
much  about  the  business  and 
has  set  down  such  practical 
things  in  this  volume,  it  is  too 
bad  he  didn't  come  fully  to 
grips  with  more  of  the  know¬ 
how  of  reporting. 

First,  a  taste  of  the  things  that 
are  good.  The  best  short  piece 
on  court  coverage  I  ever  read 
was  one  Mr.  Clayton  gave  be¬ 
fore  a  journalism  meeting  in 
Missouri  a  dozen  years  ago. 
And  his  two  chapters  on  courts 
are  the  best  of  this  book.  They 
are  naturally  not  as  full  or  as 
illustrative  as  MacDougall’s  re¬ 
cent  volume  entirely  devoted  to 
“Covering  the  Courts”  (Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  New  York),  but  Mr, 
Clayton’s  chapters  are  the  best 
treatment  that  has  appeared  in 
a  text  on  general  reporting. 


The  author  includes  six  and 
a  half  pages  of  legal  definitions. 
These  are  helpful  and  interest¬ 
ing.  But  a  reporter  assigned  to 
courts  really  ought  to  use  a 
legal  dictionary,  such  as  Black’s 
or  Ballentine's  ( West  Pub.  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.);  and  he  should 
have  access  to  “American  Juris¬ 
prudence”  or  “Corpus  Juris,” 
legal  encylopedias. 

Mr.  Ciayton  straightens  out 
court  jurisdictions  and  urges  the 
important  principle  that  report¬ 
ers  should  translate  legal  term¬ 
inology  into  simple  language  the 
reader  can  understand.  A  lot 
of  experienced  reporters  ought 
to  take  Mr.  Clayton  to  heart  on 
this  point.  The  author  puts  wise 
emphasis  on  civil  trials  and  pre¬ 
trial  news.  Both  are  less  dra¬ 
matic  and  harder  to  report  in¬ 
terestingly  than  criminal  cases. 

There  are  excellent  chapters 
on  organizing  the  story,  on 
newspaper  style,  on  human  in¬ 
terest  writing,  on  the  run  re¬ 
porter,  on  rewrite  and  follow¬ 
ups. 

But  it  is  time  we  were  get¬ 
ting  a  book  by  as  experienced 
a  man  as  Mr.  Clayton  that  does 
a  really  thorough  job  on  city 
hall  reporting,  sports  coverage, 
science  reporting,  press  associa¬ 
tion  procedures,  news  review 
writing,  labor  reporting,  radio 
newscasling,  and  business  and 
financial  reporting.  We  need  a 
book  that  will  given  an  aspirant 
or  a  new  reporter  more  than  he 
can  get  in  three  months  in  a 
city  room. 

You  cannot  effectively  dispose 
of  labor  reporting  in  three 
pages;  of  city  hall  reporting  in 
five.  Nor  can  you  list  beat  stops 
for  the  financial  reporter,  name 
routine  classes  of  news  he 
should  look  for,  add  a  dash  of 
well-written  stories  and  expect 
a  cub  to  get  much  of  a  start 
from  your  pages. 

Where  precisely  did  the  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  get  his  facts? 
How  did  he  sort  them,  verify 
them?  What  reports  and  peri¬ 
odicals  and  books — and  contacts 
— should  he  follow  to  get  on  top 
of  his  Job? 

This  is  not  so  much  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  a  book  as  it  is  a  plea 
for  a  bang-up,  whole-hog  man¬ 
ual  on  reporting  written  from 
the  firing  line — a  book  that 
could  give  even  a  reporter  with 
years  of  experience  some  ideas. 

Mr.  Clayton’s  book  is  one  of 
the  best.  His  advice  on  repor- 
torial  specialization  and  his  lists 
of  what  to  get  on  assignment 
are  excellently  suggestive. 

Forgetting  the  right  question, 
a  stunted  curiosity,  failing  to 
walk  all  the  way  round  a  story 
— these  are  commonest  faults 
that  stretch  far  into  city  room 
experience. 

As  Bill  Hill,  city  editor  of 
the  WoMhington  Star,  puts  it, 
“If  a  desk  can  ask  a  reasonable 
question  in  five  minutes  which 
ffie  reporter  has  not  tried  re¬ 


sourcefully  to  get  answered,  the 
job  isn’t  complete.” 

A  reporter  journeyed  10  miles 
to  cover  what  was  leit  when  a 
steeple  plunged  into  an  historic 
church,  killing  60  worshippers. 
The  city  editor  listened  to  the 
usual  facts  and  then  asked, 
“How  high  was  the  steeple?  .  .  . 
Go  back — and  find  out,"  he  or¬ 
dered. 

Even  talented  Meyer  Berger 
of  the  New  York  Times  “went 
back”  on  a  grea(  piece  be  turned 
in  about  a  horse  being  retired 
to  lazy  meadows  after  years  of 
asphalt  in  the  service  of  New 
York. 

“What  was  the  name  of  the 
horse?”  asked  his  editor. 

Wits  can  be  sharpened  for  this 
sort  of  thing  in  both  textbook 
and  school.  Experience  should 
be  sensitive  to  it.  The  most 
chockful  line  I  ever  read  about 
reader-interest  jumps  out  at  you 
from  Russell  Lord's  article  in 
the  March  issue  of  Country 
Gentleman. 

“A  nose  for  news,”  he  says, 
“is  not  something  you  are  born 
with,  like  a  strawberry  mark; 
it  is  something  you  build  up, 
like  a  callus." 

Back  From  the  Wars. 

Or  Hitherto  Untold 

DEADLIN'E  DELAYED  by  memtws 
of  the  Uvenea*  Press  Club  of  America. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  311 
pp.  $3.50. 

IN  ONE  of  the  two  best  pieces 

in  this  collection  of  hitherto 
unwritten  stories  by  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents,  Grctta  Palmer  ob¬ 
serves  about  the  newspaper  and 
current  history: 

“Sometimes  great  and  tragic 
events  occur  with  no  corre¬ 
spondents  at  hand,  or  no  tele¬ 
graphic  communications  for 
them  to  use.  Then  history  turns 
out  quite  differently.  Public 
opinion,  cut  off  from  its  source, 
ceases  to  be  a  factor  with  which 
men  in  power  must  reckon. 
Then  dark  little  deals  are  made 
with  no  one  the  wiser.  Then 
the  lack  of  newspaper  men  on 
the  spot  becomes  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  unnecessary  deaths  and 
avoidable  treacheries.” 

On  this  historical  canvas,  Mrs. 
Palmer  paints  vigorously  and 
bitterly  the  chronicle  of  Allied 
indifference  to  the  return  of  the 
old  imperialism  in  Indo-China 
as  soon  as  Japan  was  beaten. 

A1  Newman  writes  a  vivid 
historic  footnote  on  English 
rocket  guns  strewing  British 
landing  craft  about  during  the 
ill-fated  Walcheren  landing  in 
1944.  There  are  good  chapters 
on  psychological  warfare  and 
underground  movements,  and  a 
highly  readable  account  by  Dick 
Tregaskis  of  his  parachute  jump 
— for  “background” — in  the 
South  Pacific  where  a  broken 
leg  could  be  a  boon  if  it  invalid¬ 
ed  a  bored  and  weary  corres¬ 
pondent  home. 

“Deadline  Delayed”  is  a  read¬ 
able  book,  but  there  is  little  of 
the  “now  it  can  be  told”  about 
it.  Rather  it  reads  like  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  query  to  correspon¬ 
dents  returned  from  the  wars: 
“What  have  you  still  got  un¬ 
written?  We’ve  got  a  dandy 
Utle.” 


4-A  Pursues 
2%  Effort  With 
Radio  Stations 

An  appeal  to  individual  rado 
stations  to  adopt  the  2%  cae 
discount,  already  In  effect  wi]) 
the  national  radio  networks,  vu 
made  this  week  by  the  Arreri- 
can  Association  of  Advertiatii 
Agencies.  ^ 

AAAA  asks  each  broadcatei 
to  endorse  now  the  principle  of 
2%  cash  discount  but  does  loi 
urge  him  to  place  it  in  efM 
until  he  issues  a  new  rate  cad 
so  that  he  may  do  so  withtuj 
loss  of  revenue.  ' 

The  request  was  signed 
President  Frederic  R.  Gambli  ] 

“We  make  this  request,” 
said,  “for  reasons  important  to 
both  you  and  us.  As  a  paymei 
stimulus  and  a  credit  safeguad, 
the  cash  discount  protect  yx 
as  surely  as  it  protects  tie 
agency,” 

The  solvent  advertiser  a* 
has  a  stake  in  the  cash  discoiut 
AAAA  states  because  any  credi 
losses  eventually  find  their  wij 
into  media  rates;  recognizni 
this,  the  Association  of  Natioa 
Advertisers  is  on  record  as  i 
voring  the  discount. 

Copies  of  the  letter  have  an 
been  sent  to  all  radio  station  r$. 
resentatives,  with  a  bid  for  tto 
support. 

The  request  to  broadcastersii 
part  of  an  overall  AAAA  eduo- 
tional  effort  on  behalf  of  tie 
discount.  A  similar  request  wi 
sent  early  last  fall  to  publisba 
of  all  daily  newspapers  that  di 
not  allow  the  discount.  Resuh 
were  ’“gratifying,”  AAAA  sail 
in  that  the  number  of  newspt- 
pers  endorsing  the  discount  poi 
icy  is  at  a  record  high. 

General  magazines  have  loq 
been  supporters  of  the  discoun: 
it  was  stated,  so  that  no  specii 
effort  has  been  made  with  then 
More  than  95%  of  all  magazinei 
including  all  of  the  major  onei 
endorse  the  discount  policy. 

AAAA  said  the  number  d 
radio  stations  allowing  the  di> 
count  “may  be  as  low  as  10%.' 
■ 

Writing  A-wards  Given 
By  Washington  Club 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  Awards  fa 
distinguished  writing  in  stati 
newspapers  were  made  Ia( 
week  bv  the  Washington  Stall 
Press  Club. 

First  prize  for  reporting  ii 
daily  papers  went  to  Willlan 
Schultze.  Seattle  Post  •  Intelli 
gencer,  for  his  exposition  of  i 
secret  $500,000  garbage  contrid 
Honorable  mention  was  won  h) 
Jack  Jarvis,  also  P.-I..  for  W 
coverage  of  General  Eisenhof 
er’.s  visit  to  Seattle. 

First  prize  for  an  editorial  a 
a  daily  was  won  by  J.  M.  Mr 
Clelland,  Jr.,  Longview  M 
News,  and  honorable  mention 
David  L.  Kirk,  Spokane 
Chronicle. 

In  the  feature  division,  4W 
prize  among  dailies  went  a 
Frank  ( Slim )  Lynch.  P.-I-. 
one  of  his  “Seattle  Scene”  seria 
Honorable  mention  was  won  H 
Byron  Fish,  Seattle  Times,  fori 
story  on  apple  harvesters. 
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•k  With  the  OIRECTOMAT  all  color 
work  and  fine  holf-tone  work  can 
br  molded  and  completely  dried... 
without  shrinkage. ..in  a  single  op¬ 
eration.  ' 

k  The  DIRECTOMAT  equipped  for 
double-sided  operation  hos  the  ca¬ 
pacity  af  two  mat  rollers... requires 
the  space  of  only  one. 


Plea  for  Paper 
Controls  Made 
By  ITU  Agent 

Trenton,  N.  J.  —  Carl  Ber- 
reiter,  who  appeared  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  Small  Business  sub¬ 
committee  last  week  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Trentonian  and 
pleaded  for  controls  “to  main¬ 
tain  freedom  of  the  press,”  is 
the  field  representative  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  who  came  here  from  Chi¬ 
cago  a  year  ago  in  January  to 
take  charge  of  the  strike  of 
Local  71,  ITU,  against  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Times  and  Sunday  Times- 
Advertiser. 

The  Trentonian  is  a  tabloid 
established  in  April  last  year 
under  auspices  of  the  striking 
ITU  members  who  were  drop¬ 
ped  when  the  Times  set  up  a 
new  composing  room  force. 
Without  having  missed  a  single 
edition  since  the  ITU  strike  be¬ 
gan  Jan.  11,  1946,  the  Times  now 
operates  independent  of  ITU 
connections. 

Prior  to  the  strike,  the  Tren¬ 
tonian  had  been  a  CIO  weekly 
organ,  operating  during  the  war 
as  a  trade  Journal  for  the  East¬ 
ern  Aircraft  Co.  Berreiter  testi¬ 
fied  the  Trentonian  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  18,000.  In  figures  fur¬ 
nished  for  E  &  P’s  1947  Inter¬ 
nation  Year  Book  its  circulation 
is  listed  at  10,381.  It  is  issued 
six  days  a  week  as  a  morning 
paper  and  sells  for  3c.  Joseph 
A.  Phillips,  an  officer  of  Local 
No.  71,  ITU,  appears  as  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Arthur  B.  Hoffman  as 
editor.  Recently  the  Trentonian 
has  hired  several  former  re¬ 
porters  from  the  guild  unit  of 
the  closed  Philadelphia  Record. 

Advertising  in  the  tabloid  is 
limited  to  a  page  of  classified 
and  some  small  display  space 
from  theaters,  cafes  and  night¬ 
clubs.  Within  the  last  two  weeks 
the  paper  has  been  running  a 
series  of  news  articles  claiming 
many  department  stores  and 
business  houses  in  Trenton  are 
"fire-traps.”  Pictures  have  been 
printed  purporting  to  indicate 
insufficient  fire  escape  facilities. 

Limited  almost  solely  to  circu¬ 
lation  revenues,  the  'Trentonian 
is  costing  ITU  about  $30,000  a 
month,  according  to  figures  in 
recent  official  publications.  Ber- 
reiter’s  personal  expenses  are 
listed  as  $1,000  monthly. 

In  his  appearance  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Berreiter  said  he  had 
been  able  to  obtain  about  25% 
of  his  newsprint  at  the  regular 
price  of  $85.  The  rest,  he  said, 
“would  run  not  less  than  $190  a 
ton.”  This  he  obtained  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  ex¬ 
cept  for  100  tons  of  Polish  news¬ 
print  bought  from  an  importer 
It  $220  a  ton,  he  testified. 

Thomas  L.  Kerney,  general 
manager  of  the  Trenton  Times 
Corp.,  said  this  week  that  as  far 
u  their  plant  is  concerned  there 
is  no  strike. 

a 

Soil  Program  Again 

Omaha,  Neb. — The  Omaha 
,  Vorld-Herald  again  will  award 
I  $5,000  in  its  third  annual  soil 
1  conservation  program. 


Publisher  Starts 
University  Project 

Tulsa,  Okla. — Eugene  Lorton, 
publisher  of  the  Tulsa  World, 
broke  ground  at  the  University 
of  Tulsa  campus  and  formally 
opened  the  institution’s  $5,000,- 
000  golden  anniversary  pro¬ 
gram  recently.  The  immediate 
occasion  was  the  starting  of  con¬ 
struction  on  Eugene  Lorton  Hall 
which  will  house  all  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  university’s  school  of 
business  administration.  The 
building  will  cost  in  excess  of 
$100,000,  a  gift  from  the  pub- 
lisher.  In  the  lobby  will  be  a 
plaque  telling  the  story  of  the 
Tulsa  World. 

Pullman  Aide  Urges 
More  Public  Data 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — A  public  re¬ 
lations  program  to  preserve  the 
private  enterprise  system,  with 
every  business  and  industry  di¬ 
rectly  participating,  was  urged, 
this  week  by  George  A.  Kelly,' 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Pullman  Company. 

“This  is  both  a  private  and  a 
public  responsibility,”  he  told 
the  Central  New  York  Industrial 
Advertisers  Association  in  an 
address  here. 

Four  Tools 

“Assuming  a  favorable  polit¬ 
ical  climate,  the  public  relations 
tools  with  which  business  can 
save  itself  are  available  in  ( 1 ) 
the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  sound  business  poli¬ 
cies;  (2)  fuller  service  to  the 
public;  (3)  greater  candor  in 
giving  out  information,  and  (4) 
the  presentation  of  the  overall 
position  of  business  in  social  and 
cultural  history,”  Kelly  said. 

Pointing  out  that  public  opin¬ 
ion  affects  everything  industry 
or  business  may  seek  to  accom¬ 
plish,  Kelly  said  the  two  big 
tasks  involved  in  gaining  favor¬ 
able  public  attitudes  are  to  see 
that: 

(a)  Employes  know  about 
their  industry  or  business. 

(b)  The  public  knows,  under¬ 
stands  and  appreciates  the  facts 
about  business  and  industry. 

■ 

New  Party  in  Power 
Gives  Ke'^s  to  Press 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. — ^The  Vet¬ 
erans  Party  in  Central  Falla, 
R.  I.,  goes  beyond  words  in 
wanting  the  press  to  have  the 
keys  of  the  city  in  the  pursuit 
of  news.  They  gave  the  actual 
keys  to  reporters  of  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  Times  and  Providence 
Journal  on  March  18  and  told 
them  they  were  free  to  use  them 
at  City  Hall. 

The  reporters,  however,  re¬ 
turned  the  keys  to  City  Clerk 
James  H.  Garvey,  explaining  the 
policies  of  their  papers  would 
not  permit  them  to  keep  the 
keys. 

The  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
Veterans’  Party,  voted  Into 
power  at  the  last  election,  was 
in  keeping  with  a  campaign 
pledge  that  the  citizens  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Falls  would  be  given  com¬ 
plete  and  unrestricted  knowl- 
of  the  city’s  business. 


MAT 


LAKE  ERIE 


I  /  omrcTOVA 


k  DIRECTOMAT  molding  producas 
tharpar,  mort  uniform  mat*...makas 
posfibla  tha  highar  quollty  repro¬ 
duction  baing  demanded  by  advar- 
.  lifers  and  agancies. 

k  The  DIRECTOMAT  climibatas 
stretch  of  mots ...  reduces  chonce  of 
mat  buckle... can  produce  dry  nwitt 
with  the  same  shrinkage  you  now  get. 


More  and  more  Directomats 
are  being  installed  by  lead¬ 
ing  dailies  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad . . .  because 
Directomats  are  demonstrat¬ 
ing  day  after  day  in  actual 
newspaper  plant  service  that 
they  offer  definite  advan¬ 
tages  over  other  methods 
and  types  of  equipment. 
Nearly  150  Directomats  are 


already  bringing  these  ad¬ 
vantages  . . .  and  others ...  to 
leading  newspaper  and  con»- 
mercial  plants.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  these  advantages 
— interested  in  improving  re¬ 
production  today . . .  provid¬ 
ing  for  R.  0.  P.  color  work 
now  or  later — write  to  Lake 
Erie  for  complete  facts  on 
the  DIRECTOMAT. 


LAKEERI 

ENGINEERING  CORP.  j 
BUFFALO.  NY.  U.S.A.  1 


Lake  Erie 
Engineering  Corp. 
508  Woodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  17,N.Y. 

Offiem  ut  Prmeipal  OHm  mmd 
Fprmign  Countrim 
Leading  manufacturer  of  hydrauUe 
prcM«a..all  tiaea  and  typea..Mereo» 
typing . .  plaatic  molding  •  •  prgnem 
ing..rubDor  vnlcaniiing. .metal 
working* .forging. .metal  esim* 
aion . .  apecial  purpoae. 
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The  Leg  Uncovered— 
B.  Bedwell  Covered  It 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


IT  WAS  spring  in  Paris  25  years 

ago  and  a  girl  studying  art 
needed  money.  So  Floyd  Gib¬ 
bons,  of  the  Paris  Tribune,  gave 
Bettina  Bedwell  a  chance  to 
cover  a  big  fashion  show,  an  in¬ 
troduction  of  some  sort  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  drapery. 

A  quarter  century  later  she  is 
still  keeping  tabs  on  style  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  caught  her  just  about 
to  attend  an  important  New 
York  showing. 

The  changes  during  her  25 
years  of  surveying  the  fashion 
scene  have  been  the  most  revo¬ 
lutionary  of  any  clothing  period, 
she  declared,  and  enumerated: 
the  shift  from  dressmaker  to 
factory-made  clothes,  the  shin¬ 
gled  hair  which  was  the  despair 
of  hairpin  manufacturers,  the 
revolution  in  high  heels,  the  end 
of  the  black  stocking,  and  the 
outmoding  of  the  whalebone 
corset. 

“The  woman’s  conception  of 
her  figure  changed,”  affirmed  the 
small  fashion  expert  seriously, 
“and  legs  became  respectable 
for  the  first  time  in  modern  his¬ 
tory,  and  they’re  still  the  most 
respectable  part  of  the  anatomy 
to  show.” 

In  the  quarter  century,  all  but 
the  last  eight  years  spent  in 
Paris,  Bettina  B^well  observed 
also  important  changes  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  fashion  coverage,  chiefly 
the  development  of  the  press 
agent  and  the  multiplication  of 
showings  to  a  point  where  the 
fashion  writer  changed  from  a 
reporter  to  a  critic. 

“Do  you  know  there’s  a  fash¬ 
ion  show  in  New  York  every 
eight  minutes?”  she  asked. 

“Now  they  have  a  style  show 
between  halves  of  a  Madison 
Square  Garden  basketball  game. 

.  .  .  They  have  a  television  fash¬ 
ion  show  in  an  airplane  over 
New  York  City.  .  .  .  They  have 
a  showing  of  fashions  by  the 
Grand  Canyon.  .  .  .  Schenley’s 
used  a  fashion  show  to  launch 
dubonnet  as  a  color. . .  .  Now  the 
beauty  product  people  are  hav¬ 
ing  fashion  shows  and  no  one 
knows  where  it’ll  stop.  When 
they  start  having  fashion  shows 
at  the  stock  exchange,  I’ll  quit.” 

Bettina  added  Liberty  fashion 
stories  to  her  job  for  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  1926.  Since  1929  she  has 
been  syndicated  and  has  cov¬ 
ered  “fashions  of  the  world”  in 
London,  Vienna,  Rome,  New 
York.  Paris  and  Hollywood,  but 
moved  her  beat  to  New  York 
only  after  the  war  situation 
made  Paris  less  important  for 
fashions  than  other  news. 

“There’s  much  more  running 
to  do  today  to  collect  the  same 
amount  of  material,”  she  noted. 
“I  think  it’s  simpler  to  cover 
over  here,  but  a  whole  lot  more 
information  has  to  be  weeded 
out.” 


For  the  syndicated  column 
Miss  Bedwell  is  not  above  check¬ 
ing  her  release  dates  with  the 
wholesaler’s  release  dates,  but 
believes,  “The  job  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate  is  to  provide  the  fashion 
news  and  to  supplement  the 
local  staffs.” 

She  has  another  theory,  edi¬ 
torial  instructions  from  Gibbons: 
“  ‘You  have  to  be  able  to  write 
fashions  so  a  man  will  read 
them.’  In  Paris  I  had  a  good 
many  men  readers.  I  don’t  have 
as  many  here,  but  when  I  sug¬ 
gested  women  should  wear 
longer  skirts  I  got  a  good  many 
letters  from  men  objecting.” 

Miss  Bedwell  looked  ahead  10 
years:  “As  far  as  I  can  see,  I 
expect  great  changes.  I  don’t 
thinK  anyone  knows  where 
fashion’s  going. 

“Women  pay  more  and  more 
for  less  and  less  to  wear.” 


Supierman  Suits 
NEWSPAPERS  have  been  as¬ 
sured  by  McClure  Syndicate 
that  they  will  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  regular  service  of  “Super¬ 
man”  even  though  Jerry  Siegel 
and  Joseph  Shuster,  the  creators, 
have  withdrawn  from  produc¬ 
tion  activities  on  the  feature 
and  fiied  suit  against  National 
Comics  Publications,  Inc.,  which 
furnishes  “Superman”  in  strip, 
Sunday  page,  comic  book  and 
other  forms.  Siegel  and  Shuster 
seek  to  set  aside  their  contract 
with  National  Comics  and  charge 
infringement  on  grounds  that 
“Batman”  and  other  features 
sold  by  the  company  cut  into 
“Superman”  profits. 

Whitney  Ellsworth,  of  Na¬ 
tional  Comics,  told  E.  &  P.  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  pair  signed  away 
all  rights  to  the  comic  in  1938 
and  had  since  worked  on  the 
production  under  two  five-year 
contracts.  Both  suspended  their 
production  activities  during  war 
service.  McClure  is  the  only 
defendant  not  served. 

Another  suit  involving  the 
feature  has  broader  implications. 
Detective  Comics  v.  Fawcett 
Publications,  which  poses  the 
question  whether  the  Superman 
idea  is  in  the  public  domain  or 
whether  “Capt.  Marvel”  is  an  in¬ 
fringement.  This  case  is  still 
waiting  trial. 


Wiggily  Does  a  Santa 
ONLY  Santa  Claus  apparently 
can  rival  “Uncle  Wiggily,”  the 
famous  Howard  Garis  bedtime 
bunny,  in  Newark.  The  Kresge 
Newark  department  store 
opened  its  Easter  Wonderland 
this  year  with  a  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  by  Garis  and  the  Bell 
syndicated  rabbit.  A  float  car¬ 
ried  the  visitors  from  station  to 
store  after  teaser  ads  and  one 
big  four  column  ad  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  event.  Like  the 
Pied  Piper  the  float  collected 


children  and  reached  the  store 
with  a  crowd  so  great  that  the 
persons  in  the  show  couldn’t  get 
through  and  the  store  had  de¬ 
cided  to  make  the  bunny’s  visit 
an  annual  event. 


almost  two  decades  and  since 
associated  with  Arthur  LaFavx, 
has  joined  McClure  Syndicate 
as  salesman  with  headquartm 
in  Cleveland. 


Patterns — and  Notes 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

has  signed  a  contract  with 
Mrs.  Anne  Wright  to  sell  Peer¬ 
less  Patterns.  This  pattern  com¬ 
pany,  which  has  been  in  the 
newspaper  pattern  business 
from  its  origin,  have  supplied  a 
long  list  of  newspapers  with 
patterns  and  number  their  pat¬ 
tern  sales  in  the  millions. 

NEA  Service  has  put  it  up  to 
editors — Do  they  want  the  NEA 
features  divided  as  formerly 
into  chapters,  combined  into  one 
story  if  special,  or  written  with 
breaks  and  suggested  extra 
heads  so  that  the  paper  can  use 
either  way.  As  an  experiment, 
NEA  is  servicing  its  features 
now  in  the  optional  long-short 
format.  .  .  .  Add  Irony — In  one 
of  her  recent  United  Feature 
Syndicate  columns  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  answered  a  newspaper 
friend  that  she  preferred  “of 
course”  to  be  called  Mrs.  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  but  the  col¬ 
umn  byline  read  “By  Eleanor 
Roosevelt”  .  .  .  Latest  Register 
&  Tribune  serial  is  Vida  Hurst’s 
“Legacy  of  Love.” 

The  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star 
the  Nashville  Tennesseean  Feb. 
27  experimented  with  a  one- 
day  use  of  UFS’  “L’ol  Abner” 
in  color.  .  .  .  Phil  V.  Bessey, 
salesman  for  NEA  Service  for 


Cartoon  Chat 

’THE  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Syndicate  has  a  new  wrinkle 
for  the  Sunday  version  of  Ber¬ 
nard  Segal’s  young  family  comic, 
“Honey  and  Hank.”  Instead  of 
one  gag  per  half-standard  page, 
“Seeg”  will  draw  the  feature 
with  a  laugh  for  each  line  to 
make  it  brighter  and  more  flex¬ 
ible.  A  client  newspaper  will 
be  able  to  run  the  feature  as  a 
third  page  and  one-line  filler  or 
conceivably  as  three  one-line 
filler's  in  different  parts  of  the 
comic  section.  Ready  May  25. 

If  a  person  is  devoted  to 
comics,  it’s  not  cause  for  divorce 
according  to  a  Montreal  judge’s 
recent  decision.  He  recom¬ 
mended  separation  from  in-laws 
not  comics.  .  .  .  Bell’s  cartoonirt, 
Ving  Fuller,  creator  of  Doc 
Syke,  joined  comedians  Jan 
Murray  and  Milton  Berle  as 
guest  at  the  first  National  Gag- 
writers  Convention  this  week  in 
New  York. 


Sections  Enlarged 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Journal 
has  increased  its  Sunday  col¬ 
ored  comic  section  from  eight 
to  12  pages;  the  Sunday  main 
news  section  has  gone  up  from 
56  to  60  pages,  and  the  Home 
and  Garden  tabloid  has  in¬ 
creased  from  16  to  24  pages. 


THAT  EXTRA  DIVIDEMD 
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For  52  successive  weeks.  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  is  a  '1% 
sound  investment  in  news  about  newspapers  and  news- 
paper  advertising.  In  any  single  issue,  one  may  find  an  idea 
well  worth  the  modest  price  of  a  subscription.  This  investment 
declares  a  rich  “dividend”  in  THE  IN’TERNATIONAL  YEAR 
BOOK  FOR  1947.  Actually,  it  is  the  53rd  issue.  And  ONLY 
subscribers  are  privileged  to  secure  extra  copies  at  the  special 
price  of  $2.00  per  copy. 


The  YEAR  BOOK  is  a  complete  and  authoritative  352-page 
volume — indispensable  to  those  who  need  facts  covering  the 
daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  Australasia,  Central  and  Latin  America,  the  countries 
of  continental  Europe,  South  Africa,  and  others,  together  with 
their  personnel,  rates,  circulations,  etc.  Within  its  pages  will 
also  be  found  complete  information  concerning  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  advertising  agencies,  syndicates,  newspaper  radio 
stations,  legal  rulings— in  fact,  all  information  of  value  to  those 
in  the  newspaper  field  and  allied  interests. 


By  mailing  $6.00  you  will  receive  a  year’s  subscription  to 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  a  copy  of  the  1947  edition  of  the 
YEAR  BOOK. 
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Dailies  ‘Undersold’, 
Says  Coast  Advertiser 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO  — Wil  mot 
Rogers  tossed  his  prepared 
speech  aside  and  talked  shop 
here  the  other  night. 

Assembled  members  of  the 
Northern  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  fired  questions  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  clinic  on  advertising 
in  the  era  to  be.  That  period, 
the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  advertising  manager  lists 
as  history’s  most  intensely  com¬ 
petitive. 

Accolade  of  the  evening  went 
to  newspapers  after  Rogers  had 
labelled  them  “the  most  under¬ 
sold  of  all  media." 

‘Vital  as  Air' 

“Yet  why,  I  know  not,”  he 
said.  “Newspapers  are  funda¬ 
mental  to  our  whole  way  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Newspapers  are  as  vital  as 
air  to  the  whole  structure  of  so¬ 
ciety.” 

Most  oversold  is  probably  ra¬ 
dio,  he  said,  in  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Radio  is  new,  glamorous, 
has  not  been  bound  by  tradition, 
he  explained. 

Even  the  most  undersold  me¬ 
dium  will  have  to  watch  its 
methods,  prove  its  services,  and 
develop  its  talents  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  situation  ahead,  he 
warned. 

Quality  retention  and  prices 
restricted  to  normal  profits  have 
been  CalPak’s  policy,  Rogers 
said.  For  competition  ahead,  he 
voiced  opposition  to  inflation 
either  in  advertising  rates  or  in 
circulations;  to  extreme  na¬ 
tional-retail  rate  differentials, 
and  to  enforced  combination 
buying.  He  besought  specific 
proof  of  what  advertising  will 
do  in  various  areas;  greater  co¬ 
operation  and  improved  service. 

Coats  Studied 

“Newspapers  have  not  kept 
up  with  the  procession  in  selling 
themselves,"  he  said.  “If  they 
were  more  effectively  sold  they 
would  effect  savings  which 
would  cut  costs  of  the  medium 
itself. 

“The  whole  distribution  cost 
structure  of  business  is  going  to 
be  under  greater  scrutiny  than 
ever  before.  Business  has  to 
cut  corners  on  distribution  costs. 
They  are  too  high.” 

Rogers  stressed  that  he  was 

Political  Ad  Rates 
Vary  in  N.  England 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Apropos  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the 
New  Hampshire  case.  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion  polled  members  on  rates 
charged  for  political  advertising. 
Twenty-one  replied  they  carry 
political  copy  at  same  rate  as 
local  transient;  38  charge  more. 
The  New  Hampshire  law,  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  forbids  a 
newspaper  to  charge  more  than 
the  local  rate. 


speaking  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ences.  CalPak's  question  is  how 
much  goods  at  what  cost  will 
certain  advertising  move.  The 
company  usually  uses  newspa¬ 
pers  as  regional  and  local  me¬ 
dium.  A  national  institutional 
campaign  in  newspapers  in  war¬ 
time  proved  highly  effective,  he 
said.  T^is  advertising  stressed 
home  canning  needs  and  prob¬ 
lems. 

Here  are  snapshots  of  Rogers’ 
views  on  some  specific  prob¬ 
lems; 

Local-national  rate  differen¬ 
tial — a  great  disparity  “puts  a 
brake  against  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisers’  entry.”  ( He  accepts 
around  30%. ) 

Enforced  combinations  —  have 
same  effect  as  wide  differentials. 
Has  wilfully,  “perhaps  stubborn¬ 
ly,”  stayed  out  of  a  good  market 
for  15  years  because  of  denial  of 
selectivity.” 

Mat  shrinkage — "I  am  for  it. 
Added  white  space  helps  most 
ads.” 

Cash  discount — “I  would  rather 
see  a  frank  advance  of  rates,  if 
based  on  circulation,  than  a  sub¬ 
terfuge.” 

Circulation — “Both  magazines 
and  newspapers,  if  possible, 
should  analyze  circulations 
and  eliminate  all  questionable 
sales.” 

More  information  is  desired 
on  radio  circulation,  Mr.  Rogers 
said.  Speaking  as  a  member  of 
the  BMB  board,  he  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  present  attempts  at  meas¬ 
urement  are  similar  to  those 
made  in  beginning  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulation  days.  He 
praised  ABC  as  “the  principal 
means  by  which  circulation  can 
be  judged.” 

Highest  praise  went  to  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Readership: 

“This  is  a  contribution  to  our 
whole  economy.” 

■ 

San  Antonio  News 
Opens  Harlingen  Office 

Harlingen,  Tex. — A  news  bu¬ 
reau,  equipped  with  teletype 
and  wirephoto,  has  been  set  up 
here  to  serve  the  San  Antonio 
Evening  News.  Bill  Freeman, 
former  reporter  on  the  Galves¬ 
ton  Tribune,  is  in  charge. 

News  and  pictures  are  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Freeman,  and  his 
staff  of  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  into  the  News  Office,  200 
miles  away.  Copies  of  the 
paper  are  then  flown  back  into 
the  Valley  for  delivery. 

■ 

Pulitzer  Stamp  Cachet 

Postmaster  Albert  Goldman 
has  announced  that  the  New 
York  Post  Office  will  sponsor  a 
cachet  to  be  applied  to  the 
Joseph  Pulitzer  Commemorative 
First  Day  Covers.  Cachet  will 
only  be  supplied  at  the  General 
Post  Office,  Main  Lobby,  Sec¬ 
tion  29,  on  April  10,  1947. 


KFS  .  .  .  KINGSIZE  FISH  STORY 

. .  Off  the  shores  of  Oahu.  Ward  Greene,  general  manager  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  caught  this  (and  other)  fish.  Then  the  camera¬ 
men  caught  him. 


Frankly,  we  are  out  of 
patience  with  those  who 
contend  that  the  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa.,  market  can 
be  covered  by  using  the 
big-city  papers  —  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  example.  It 
is  so  easy  to  prove  the 
falacy  of  the  idea — and 
those  national  advertisers 
who  yield  to  the  error  fall 
far,  far  short  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  one  of  the  finer 
markets  of  America. 


Trust  the  great  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  KNOW  this.  They 
use  large  size  copy  every 
week  in  the  Times  Herald. 


53,429  City  ZQiie  —  16,278  ABC  Circulation 
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PROMOTION 


4-Page  ‘Add’  Keeps 
Market  Data  Fresh 
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Tournament  of  Caddies 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


OFTEN  one  of  the  toughest 

chores  in  the  promotion  shop 
is  not  planning  and  preparing  a 
new  promotion,  but  freshening 
up  an  old  one.  You  know  how 
frantic  the  city  room's  search 
for  a  new  lead  on  a  day-old 
story  can  sometimes  be. 

In  Superior,  Wis.,  however, 
the  Evening  Telegram  solves  the 
problem  cleverly.  It  merely  adds 
to  a  market  data  booklet  pub¬ 
lished  in  1945  an  up-to-the- 
minute  four-page  supplement, 
tacks  on  this  a  business  reply 
postcard  which  makes  it  easy  to 
get  any  or  all  of  the  Telegram’s 
recent  market  studies,  and 
wraps  up  the  whole  thing  with  a 
brightly  done  covering  letter. 

Long  Life 

The  1945  market  data  booklet 
is  a  good  one  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  cannot  continue 
to  serve  the  Telegram  —  and 
Superior  —  for  some  years  yet. 
Certainly  it  can  so  long  as  clever 
new  “leads"  are  given  it.  as  in 
the  current  mailing. 

Superior  is  a  tempting  name 
to  play  with  in  promotion,  and 
for  that  very  reason  one  to  be 
played  with  cautiously.  Over¬ 
playing  it  would  be  not  only 
corny  but  downright  offensive. 

Yet  the  Telegram  makes  a 
strong  play  of  the  name  Superior 
and  does  it  so  well  as  to  make 
it  a  distinct  advantage.  The 
very  envelope  that  carries  the 
booklet  carries  the  plug  “A  City 
With  a  Superior  Complex." 

The  booklet  is  well  designed 
because  it  is  simply  designed. 
L.arge  photographs,  well  printed, 
make  it  easy  and  interesting  to 
look  at.  The  supplement  tells 
Its*  story  quickly,  too. 

Two  other  good  market  data 
booklets  come  to  hand  this 
week.  One.  from  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  and  Tribune,  contains 
“Basic  Facts  on  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  Western  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota  and  South  Da¬ 
kota.”  These  basic  facts  include 
figures  on  population,  employ¬ 
ment.  housing,  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  trade,  agriculture  and  manu¬ 
facturing. 

The  other  is  from  the  Toledo 
Blade  and  contains  very  much 
the  same  information  for  cor¬ 
porate  and  metropolitan  Toledo 
and  the  Toledo  retail  trading 
area.  It  is  perhaps  more  helpful 
in  its  use  of  colored  area  maps. 


gent  public  relations  advertis¬ 
ing.  “For  public  suspicion  (of 
industry)  and  hostility  not  only 
cost  money  —  they  can  destroy 
the  whole  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  itself!" 

Part  of  the  blame  for  lack  of 
progress  in  this  field  must  be 
assigned  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  They  have  shown  little 
initiative  in  the  field  in  develop¬ 
ing  now  techniques.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  constant  prodding  by 
media,  and  especially  by  the 
newspapers,  may  finally  get 
action. 


NATIONAL  Caddie  Association 

of  Columbus,  O.,  invites  news¬ 
paper  sponsors  for  its  second 
annual  Caddie  Championship  in 
August.  Several  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipated  last  year  and  the 
tournament,  hailed  as  a  factor 
in  combatting  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  attracted  89  contestants 
from  22  states  and  one  from 
Hawaii. 

E.  Hugh  Davis,  executive  di¬ 
rector.  anticipates  50  local  spon¬ 
sors  this  year. 


School  Tieup 
Program  Begun  \r 
By  PNPA  Group 


In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 

a  prospectus  covering  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  newspapers  as  financial 
advertising  media.  Does  a  fair 
Job  of  imitating  a  company’s 
financial  prospectus.  Competi¬ 
tive  angle  is  questionable,  how¬ 
ever. 

From  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Trentonian  (tabloid),  a  handy 
double  spread  directory  of  the 
State’s  veterans'  services. 

From  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News  -  Journal,  a  pocket-size 
booklet  handed  to  visitors  to  the 
plant  as  a  souvenir.  Distinctive 
in  that  copy  is  held  to  an  abso¬ 
lute  minimum,  while  large,  clear 
pictures  tell  “The  Story  Behind 
the  Headlines." 

From  the  Chicago  Times,  an 
interesting  folder  titled  “Justice 
and  a  Guy  Named  Joe,”  which 
reprints  a  Reader’s  Digest  story 
about  the  Times’  editorial  cam¬ 
paign  to  get  justice  for  Joe 
Majczek,  Jailed  12  years  for  a 
murder  of  which  he  was  inno¬ 
cent. 

From  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  a  neat  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  new  editorial 
feature  for  young  moderns.  En¬ 
closed  with  it  are  miniature 
reproductions  of  the  “Young 
Moderns”  pages  from  the  paper. 
A  hand  to  the  designer  of  this 
booklet  for  its  fresh  approach. 


Songs  of  the  Range 

THE  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  has  designated  an 
Oldtime  Cowboy  Song  Editor  to 
encourage  a  revival  of  interest 
in  songs  of  the  range. 

He  will  handle  letters  regard¬ 
ing  such  ballads  and  will  plan  a 
song  roundup. 


A  Cattle  Interest 
THE  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  and  Times- 
Union  have  put  24  4-H  club 
members  in  the  cattle  business 
by  buying  baby  Hereford  steers 
for  them.  Promotion  Manager 
Howard  Bloomfield  worked  out 
a  system  wherein  the  recipients 
will  pay  for  the  cattle  out  of 
profits  and  the  money  will 
be  put  back  into  a  revolving 
fund. 


Veterans'  Directory 
A  DIRECTORY  of  self-employed 
World  War  II  veterans  has 
been  published  by  the  Oakland 
( Calif. )  Tribune.  It  lists  vets  by 
their  activities,  from  accounting 
to  writer. 


Best-Dressed  Folks 

JIM  DRONEY,  Lowell  (Mass.) 

Sun  reporter,  conducted  a  sur¬ 
vey  among  leading  haberdashers 
and  tailors  and  developed  a  fea¬ 
ture  on  the  town’s  best-dressed 
men. 


Philadelphia — A  direct  tieup 
between  the  newspaper  of  today 
and  the  citizen  of  tomorrow  U 
the  promotion  plan  now  being 
adopted  by  the  press  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  response  to  a  cam¬ 
paign  outlined  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association. 

Upon  recommendation  of 
PNPA’s  promotion  committee, 
headed  by  William  K.  Ulerich, 
Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress,  news¬ 
papers  have  been  asked  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  program  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

( 1 )  At  least  once  a  week 
school  children  from  each  pa¬ 
per’s  immediate  circulation  area 
be  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  news¬ 
paper  plant.  Fifteen  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  the  largest  number  to 
be  effectively  bandied  on  a 
given  tour.  An  optional  feature 
is  a  luncheon  preceding  the 
tour,  with  a  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  explaining  the  objectives. 
Descriptive  pamphlets  further 
explaining  wnat  they  saw  are 
handed  guests  as  they  depart 
Teachers  are  requested  to  con¬ 
duct  quizzes  next  day.  Prizes 
are  awarded  winners  who  make 
best  quiz  marks. 

(2)  Newspapers  arrange  at 
least  one  assembly  program. 
Staff  members  speak  at  these 
assemblies.  Definite,  rather  than 
impromptu  hit-or-miss,  programs 
are  arranged.  Amplification  of 
this  plan  includes  teachers'  ses¬ 
sions  and  Parent-Teacher  meet¬ 
ings. 

(3)  News  editors  develop 
comprehensive  quizzes  on  na¬ 
tional-local  news.  Contests  are 
held  in  the  senior  classes  of  all 
high  schools,  with  prize  winners 
awarded  $100  on  scholarships  to 
colleges  or  universities  of  choice. 


New  Binghamton  Scale 


Public  Wonts  to  Know 
LATEST  in  a  series  of  success 
story  booklets  issued  by  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation  is  one  on  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising  titled  “The 
Public  Wants  to  Know.”  It  Is  in 
some  ways  the  best  of  the 
bunch.  It  Is  indeed  one  of  the 
best  booklets  on  public  relations 
advertising  we  have  seen. 

As  the  CDNA  points  out,  the 
need  is  great  today  for  intelli¬ 


Pall  Moll  Program 
Will  Honor  Reporters 

A  radio  program  which  will 
honor  members  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  is  “The  Big  Story,”  which 
will  have  its  premiere  April  2  at 
10  p.m.,  EST,  on  the  NBC  net¬ 
work.  The  series  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  Pall  Mall  cigarettes. 

Each  week  the  series  will 
dramatize  the  real-life  adventure 
of  a  newsman  and  will  present 
him  with  the  “Pall  Mall  Award 
for  outstanding  service  in  the 
field  of  Journalism”  and  $500 
cash.  The  first  reporter  to  be 
honored  will  be  Joseph  Garret- 
son  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  En¬ 
quirer.  Garretson’s  sleuthing  in 
one  of  the  Midwest’s  most  dra¬ 
matic  murders  did  much  to 
break  the  case  and  won  him  a 
promotion. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Bingham¬ 
ton  Typographical  Union  No. 
232  and  Binghamton  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  signed  a  contract 
giving  printers  of  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  Press  and  the  Binghamton 
Sun  wage  increases  of  $10.50  a 
week  from  Nov.  1.  1946,  to  Dec. 
31,  1946,  and  $12.50  a  week  from 
Jan.  1,  1947,  to  April  30,  1948. 
The  new  scale  is  $65  for  day 
workers  and  $68  for  night 
workers. 


Labor  Daily  Planned 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Plans  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  printing  press  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  Niagara  Frontier  with 
a  daily  labor  newspaper  are  be¬ 
ing  considered  by  the  newly- 
elected  directors  of  the  Union 
Leader,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
area’s  official  CIO  newspaper. 
The  Leader  now  appears  weekly. 


IT'S 


IT'S  EASY 

to  put  an  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Classified  Ad  to 
work  for  you.  Information 
on  rates,  minimum  lines, 
deadline,  etc.,  can  be 
found  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Classified  Section. 
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EDITOR  *  PUILISHERfor  March  2f.  1t47 


Pointing  out  that  90%  of  New 
York  papers  now  are  selling  for 
iper~  circulators  of  five  States  5c  and  30c,  Mr.  Kahler  said  ave- 
the  District  of  Columbia  rage  circulation  losses  to  morn- 
Jjolc  action  this  week  in  oppo-  ing  papers  amounted  approxi- 
Ltion  to  proposed  increases  in  mately  to  2%,  evening  papers 


hcond-class  mailing  rates. 

A  resolution  introduced  by  A 


1.  Wallace,  New  York  World-  paperboys  getting  8c  to  9c  on 

'elesram,  at  the  Spring  conven-  - ' - — ‘ - 

ton  of  the  Interstate  Circula- 
ion  Managers’  Association,  en- 
torsed  briefs  of  both  the  Amer- 
lan  Newspaper  Publishers'  As- 
Cciation  and  the  Pennsylvania 
pewpaper  Publishers’  Associa- 
1.  It  prevailed  by  unanimous 


iote. 


:irculation 


Interstate  Supports 
p,  O.  Rate  Rise  Attack 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 


t^LTIMORE— Lining  up  be- 
'hind  their  publishers,  news- 


1%.  Carriers  are  profiting  under 
the  new  deal,  he  added,  news¬ 


weekly  home  deliveries  per  cus¬ 
tomer.  Mr.  Vaeth  said  the  peak 
loss  in  circulation  following 
rate  increases  averaged  1 — 1/10, 
but  after  30  days  this  leveled 
off  to  about  3/10  of  1  per  cent 
$100  Newsprint  Predicted 
Matt  Sullivan,  Gannett  News- 


AttenUon  was  directed  to  the 


^PA  statement  in  which  it 


prised  if  the  industry  has  to  pay 
fas  pointed  out  that  Increases  in4a°"  newsprint  by 

3  postal  rates  would  probably  •’“5®  _  .  ...  _ 

iave  the  effect  of  newspapers  what  may,  things 

“thdrawing  from  the  mails  W.  i™ 

_  hvan:  (1)  it  will  be  necessary 
to  set  a  minimum  of  reading 
matter  below  which  you  cannot 
go:  (2)  you  must  see  that  there 


Wilson.  Washington  ( Pa. ) 
bbseruer  and  Reporter,  present- 
d  a  report  prepared  for  PNPA, 
bowing  the  onerous  burden 


vvspapers  would  have  to  bear 
the  proposed  rate  increases 


Joe  Abey,  Reading  (Pa.) 
Eagle-Times,  maintained  the 
only  way  to  solve  the  problem 
of  publishing  a  newspaper  with- 


jrent  through. 

Subscription  Prices  Discussed 

Second  to  postal  rates  in  Im-  .  ~  . 

>ortance  of  topics  discussed  by  ®  sufficient  supply  of  news- 
Lterstale  was  its  symposium  on  do  what  he  and  many 

lubscriplion  rates,  the  general  omers  have  dorie:  take  out  the 
question  being  “Is  it  wise  to  advertising  content,  but  under 
increase  rates  to  more  than  25c  circumstances,  hang  on  to 

circulation. 

What’s  to  be  done  about  news- 


Ji  week  on  home  delivered,  six 
May  newspapers? 


crease  in  newsprint  price  would 


*0  replies  ventured  the  opin 
on  5c  win  become  the  standard 


Calling  assistance  of  police  and 
fireman.  Caputo  had  a  friend 


p  entire  East 
Majority  opinion 


every- 


atiu  AsJSi  wwivijr 

ome  delivery  is  not  too  much 
>0  charge  in  the  face  of  in¬ 
cased  newspaper  costs  all 
'own  the  line  today.” 

Cameron’s  contention  that  in- 
ffeases  cause  only  temporary 
circulation  losses,  was  borne  out 
^  two  visitors  from  the  New 
i«k  State  Publishers’  Associa- 
“On:  J.  Truman  Kahler,  Rome 


a  dozen  program  speakers.  Nor¬ 
man  Gingenbach,  Erie  ( Pa. ) 
Times,  offered  hobbies  as  an  es¬ 
sential  element  in  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  a  carrier  publication. 
John  McGuire,  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times-Herald,  favored 
scholarships.  Phil  M.  Knox, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph, 
said  good  will  programs  require 
the  cooperation  of  all  newspap¬ 
ers,  since  if  a  single  paper 
fails,  it  affects  all  newspapers. 

Outling  methods  of  training 
newspaperboys  employed  by 
the  Scranton  ( Pa. )  Tribune, 
David  J.  Thomas  said  their 
training  starts  the  day  before 
the  boy  is  hired,  when  he  is 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
prompt  delivery,  that  starts  as 
early  in  the  morning  as  State 
laws  permit  The  Tribune  en¬ 
courages  its  carriers  to  make 
a  minimum  of  three  or  four  per¬ 
sonal  solicitations  for  new  cus¬ 
tomers  every  day  at  conclusion 
of  route  deliveries. 

Leo  Carroll,  Shenandoah 
(Pa.)  Carroll,  took  editors  of 
small  papers  to  task  for  bank¬ 
ing  too  heavily  on  their  wire 
services  and  not  developing 
enough  local  news. 

Henry  Botthof,  mail  room 
foreman,  Baltimore  Sunpapers, 
explained  their  plan  of  keeping 
down  mail  room  costs.  Employes 
are  shown  cost  sheets  and  taught 
the  only  way  to  offset  high  costs 
is  to  give  management  eight 
hours  good  work  daily.  Every 
worker  in  the  mailroom  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  learn  more 
jobs. 

At  the  concluding  session. 


.  . .  AND  SO  TO  BED 

Unlike  Sam  Pepys,  Chicago  Trib* 
une's  Henry  Wales  goes  to  bed 
before  writing.  He  does  it  to 
keep  warm  in  o  Paris  hoteL 


Roy  Mack,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Daily  News,  was  elected  to  the 
boairi  of  directors  to  fill  a  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  the  removal  of 
William  H.  VosKoetter,  Toledo 
(O.)  Times. 

Ohio  Group  to  Meet 
OHIO  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  will  conduct  its 
spring  meeting  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Akron.  April  10-11,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  informal  get- 
together  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April  9,  according  to  President 
John  S.  Shank,  Dayton  Daily 
News. 


A  forecast  that  the  new  in-  paP®^  features  in  time  of  scarci- 


. . . . .  ties  and  high  prices  was  dis- 

Miise  many  more  'newspapers  Washing- 

jtotake  the  leap  to  5c  dally  and  C.)  Daily  News.  "Com- 

or  30c  weekly  came  from  Petition  of  the  radio  now  calls 
bivid  Fair,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  *0^  "'o*'®  diversified  entertain- 
and  Evening  News.  Sur-  jpent,  thus  stressing  features,” 
Jveys  on  rate  structures  were  re-  be  said. 

ported  to  the  convention  by  Mr.  Monday  s  luncheon  was  enliv- 
piir  and  Barney  Cameron,  Pitts-  a"®**  by  Interstate  s  first  award 
Vah  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  citation  for  newspaper- 

Declaring  he  had  sent  out  150  boys  in  recognition  of  services 

Ii'iitstionnaires  and  received  behalf  of  humanity  and  the 

rore  than  80  replies  from  Inter-  cpinmunity.  First  winner  was 
lite  members,  30  morning  Nicholas  Caputo,  17,  carrier  for 
lewspapers  and  72  afternoon  ed-  ^be  Hazelton  ( Pa. )  Plain  Speak- 
tions.  Mr.  Fair  said  replies  in-  Standard  Sentinel.  While 

uCated  45  papers  raised  rates  snaking  Saturday  collections,  he 
firing  1946  and  35  during  1947.  smelled  gas  and.  looking 
last  year’s  increases,  24  were  through  a  window,  he  saw  a 
<ivances  from  4c  to  5c.  Sixty-  unconscious  on  the  floor. 


'gle  copy  price  throughout  hoist  him  over  a  transom.  Once 


inside  the  home,  he  shut  off 

_ _  burners,  opened  windows  and 

Here”,  continu^  'Mr.  FaTr,'^“l8  ‘traced  the  gas-poisoned  victim 
pit  5c  per  copy  and  25c  weekly  the  open  air. 

Circulation  Promotion  Varied 
Largest  attendance  at  any  In¬ 
terstate  convention  was  report¬ 
ed  with  126  delegates  present 
Eight  new  members  were  greet¬ 
ed. 

Constructive  suggestions  on 
how  to  further  promotion  of 
newspaper  circulations,  stress- 

E  -■  - -  ing  the  importance  of  safe- 

M  and  Arthur  J,  Vaeth,  guarding  the  newspaperboy 
‘k#  Observer-Dispatch.  delivery  system,  came  from  hall 
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The  great  rise  in  interest  in  interior  decoratng 
is  demonstrated  by  readers'  questions  to 
Betty  Lenohon — ii  you  need  proof  after  read¬ 
ing  your  own  ads  and  talking  to  your  women 
folk.  Miss  Lenahcm.  a  recognized  authority  on 
decorating,  writes  two  illustrated  features  and 
one  Q-ond-A  column  each  week.  For  samples, 
rates  and  reservations,  write  or  wire — 


McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate.  75  West  Street  NYC 
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Platter  Ad  Hits 
Top  Bracket 
In  Study  106 

A  local  ad  in  the  Jan.  15  issue 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C. ) 
Journal  took  fifth  place  on  the 
list  of  best-read  musical  instru¬ 
ments  advertisements  compiled 
for  the  106  studies  completed  to 
date  in  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading,  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation  re¬ 
ports. 

Advertising  phonograph  rec¬ 
ords,  Sprinkle's  store's  210-line 
display  on  the  13th  page  at¬ 
tracted  10%  of  the  women  and 
3%  of  the  men. 

Foods  Ads  Score 

Food  advertising  won  top  in¬ 
terest  among  readers  of  the 
Wednesday  issue  surveyed.  Four 
such  ads  appeared  on  the  wo¬ 
men's  list  of  five  best-read  na¬ 
tional  ads  in  the  issue,  and  three 
placed  on  the  men's  roster. 

Tied  for  top  place  on  the 
men's  list  and  in  fourth  position 
on  the  women's  was  a  96-line 
Wheaties  display  which  scored 
men — 11%  and  women — 12%. 
Judged  according  to  the  reading 
per  line  per  100,000  readers,  it 
was  the  outstanding  national  ad 
in  the  survey  issue  with  a  rating 
of  men — 115  and  women — 125, 

An  identical  Wheaties  ad  was 
measured  in  Study  70,  covering 
the  April  12,  1944  issue  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News.  In  that 
study  this  ad  scored  men — 25% 
and  women — 27%;  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  reading  per  line  per 
100,000  readers,  it  rated  men — 
245  and  women — 265. 

Women  gave  highest  attention 
to  a  1,175-line  Blue  Plate  Food 
Products  display  which  scored 
women — 24%  and  men — 10%. 

Tied  for  first  place  on  the 
men's  list  was  Norris  Candies' 
576-line  advertisement  with  a 
score  of  men  11%,  women  14%, 
News  and  Pictures 

Readers  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  reversed  the  usual  pat¬ 
tern  of  favoring  local  news. 
Women  placed  only  four  local 
items  on  their  list  of  10  best- 
read  general  news  stories,  while 
men  chose  only  three. 

The  pulling  power  of  pictures 
again  was  evident.  The  picture 
most  popular  with  men  scored 
17  percentage  points  higher  than 
their  best-read  news  story.  The 
women's  score  for  the  same  pic¬ 
ture — illustrating  a  local  story 
about  two  boys  who  built  them¬ 
selves  a  livable  house  in  a  tree — 
was  30  percentage  points  higher 
than  the  score  for  their  best- 
read  news  item. 

Tops  among  men  was  a  front¬ 
page  story  about  the  election  of 
Herman  Talmadge  as  governor 
of  Georgia.  It  scored  67%. 

The  opening  of  a  colorful 
court  trial  in  a  nearby  county, 
reported  on  the  back  page, 
topped  the  women's  list  with  a 
score  of  58%. 

A  syndicated  political  column¬ 
ist  and  a  local  sports  columnist 
tied  for  top  honors  among  men 
readers.  Drew  Pearson's  “ Wash¬ 
ington-Merry-Go-Round”  on  the 
editorial  page  and  Frank  Spen¬ 
cer's  “Unofficial  Decisions”  on  a 
sports  page  polled  scores  of  28%. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

Abbott'Eiinball  Adds  Two 

BURTON  G.  WASSER,  for  the 

past  nine  years  vicepresident 
of  Potts-Turnbull  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  has  been 
appointed  vice- 
president  of  Ab¬ 
bott  Kimball 
Co.,  Inc.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  Prior 
to  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  Potts- 
Turnbull  he  was 
with  several 
agencies  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  is  di¬ 
rector  of  the 
Southwest  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Amer-  Wasaer 
ican  Marketing 

Association  and  a  member  of 
the  Kansas  City  Advertising  and 
Sales  Executive  Club. 

Betty  Seeley  Bishop,  former¬ 
ly  with  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  has  joined  Abbott- 
Kimball  Los  Angeles  office  as 
an  account  executive. 

Egan  Named  V.P. 

JAMES  F.  EGAN,  formerly  vice- 

president  and  copy  chief  of 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  joined  Kastor,  Farrell, 
Chesley  and  Clifford,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  a  vicepresident.  He  will 
supervise  the  copy  department. 

Elected  Directors 

THE  James  Thomas  Chirurg 

Co.,  Inc.,  announces  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Warren  L.  Buckley  and 
Helen  T.  Hirst  to  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Buckley  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  art,  and  main¬ 
tains  his  offices  in  New  York. 
Mrs.  Hirst  is  head  of  the  media 
department,  with  headquarters 
in  the  Boston  office. 

In  New  Spots 

WALLACE  H.  GOLDSMITH,  II, 

has  joined  Dorland  Interna- 
tional-Pettingell  &  Fenton,  New 
York,  as  executive  assistant  to 
the  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
the  International  Division.  He 
was  previously  manager  of  the 
Havana  office  of  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc. 

Sally  Anne  Currie,  formerly 
in  the  advertising  department 
of  Scruggs,  Vandervoort,  Bar¬ 
ney,  St.  Louis,  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  Anderson,  Davis  & 
Platte,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Louis  H.  Winters  has  joined 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  Bri- 
sacher.  Van  Norden  &  Staff  as 
assistant  production  manager. 
For  24  years  he  was  advertising 
manager  of  Eloesser-Heynemann 
Co.,  work  clothes  manufacturer. 
Ed  Pitney,  formerly  with  Young 
&  Rubicam  and  Donohue  &  Coe, 
New  York,  joins  the  agency  as 
a  copywriter. 

Langdon  R.  Littlehale,  pre¬ 
viously  with  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  New  York,  and  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan,  New  York,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Frank  Kiernan 
&  Co.,  New  York,  as  an  account 
executive. 

Edward  Boris  has  been  named 
associate  art  director  of  Stuart 
Bart  Advertising,  New  York. 
Leonard  Balish  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  art  staff. 


James  Andrews,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  radio  for  Lennen  & 
Mitchell  and  until  recently  with 
Paramount  Pictures,  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  Compton 
Advertising.  It  is  stated  that  he 
will  undertake  an  important  as¬ 
signment  in  the  agency's  Holly¬ 
wood  office. 

Aldo  L.  Santi,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  art  director  of  O.  S.  Ty¬ 
son  &  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
named  art  director. 

Robert  M.  Strang  has  joined 
the  art  department  of  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance,  New 
York. 

Frances  Leeds,  Gilbert  Bur¬ 
ton,  Arthur  Kramer  and 
Thomas  Kavanaugh  are  new  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  staff  of  Irwin 
Vladimir  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Barbara  B.  Conner,  formerly 
with  Young  &  Rubicam,  and 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  radio  direc¬ 
tor  of  Hevenor  Advertising 
Agency,  Albany,  New  York. 

Alois  P.  Butler,  formerly 
with  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  New 
York,  has  been  named  account 
executive  of  Doherty,  Clifford  & 
Shenfield,  New  York. 

Adolph  Klein,  formerly  with 
the  Biow  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  joined  Leon  Liv¬ 
ingston  Advertising,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

James  Pancoast,  formerly 
with  Fairchild  Publications,  has 
been  named  production  man¬ 
ager  of  Chernow  Advertising 
Co.,  New  York. 

John  G.  Jones  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Pills- 
bury’s  Bulk  Prepared  Mix  Divi¬ 
sion,  with  headquarters  in  the 
New  York  offices  of  Pillsbury 
Mills,  Inc. 

Personals 

PAUL  SMITH,  art  director  of 

D'Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  New 
York,  and  president  of  the  Art 
Directors  Club  of  New  York, 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  gold 
medal  for  the  best  poster  of 
1946  at  the  15th  National  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Outdoor  Advertising 
Art,  held  in  Chicago  recently. 

Agency  Notes 

KUDNER  AGENCY,  INC.,  has 

opened  a  Hollywood  office  in 
the  Taft  Building,  1680  North 
Vine  Street,  to  service  new  radio 
clients.  The  agency's  Los  An¬ 
geles  office  will  be  continued  at 
315  West  Ninth  Street.  Edmund 
Cashman  is  manager  of  the  Hol¬ 
lywood  office. 

Additional  office  space  has 
been  acquired  by  Herbert  W. 
Frank  Advertising  Agency,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  new  personnel 
have  been  appointed,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced. 

Frank  Paul  Newton,  former¬ 
ly  account  executive  with  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Advertising  Agency, 
has  opened  his  own  office  in  San 
Francisco. 

Benet  Hanau,  recently  copy 
director  and  account  execu¬ 
tive  for  Advertising  Counselors 
of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  opening  of  her 
own  advertising  agency,  Benet 
Hanau  &  Associates,  at  San  Jose, 
Calif. 


Institutional,  L 
Not  Price  Ads  ^ 


lA 


BestInRecessio£ 


Some  of  the  pitfalls  to  l 
avoided  by  retail  advertises 
during  a  business  recession  vei 
pointed  out  by  H.  I.  Kleinhau 
retail  consultant  and  formert 
general  manager  of  the  ^ 
trollers'  Congress  of  the  ijj 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Ak 
ciation  at  a  recent  lunch-oi 
meeting  of  the  American  fta; 
keting  Association  in  New  Ytrs 
City. 

One  of  the  most  destructn 
practices,  he  asserted,  is  ^ 
swing  to  price  emphasis,  so  ofcj 
adopted  by  stores  to  increase  ^ 
ume  as  customers  become  mq 
selective,  competition  increaa 
supply  catches  up  with  dem^ 
This  sort  of  price-barking  r 
duces  business  only  for  a  litj 
while,  he  contends,  and  ati 
great  expenditure  of  advertise 
dollars. 

“Retail  advertising  shouj 
have  two  functions,”  he  sai 
“Since  no  store*  can  day  afe 
day  or  week  after  week  poS 
cize  every  type  of  merchanis 
handled,  advertising  must  i! 
the  store,  the  institution,  inii 
dition  to  the  merchandise  ii 
which  space  is  used. 

“The  business  that  shoit 
price,  and  which  in  the  cota 
of  a  recession,  engages  ini 
panicky  struggle  for  volu^ 
based  on  price,  and  mind  yj 
constantly  declining  price— ti 
business  is  misusing  advertisi| 
Advertising  should  be  a  cn 
structive  force.” 

What  is  the  substitute  is 
price  emphasis?  Part  of  it  i 
simply  no  price  emphasis,  1 
stated.  Another  solution  is  i 
the  store  to  use  more  instill 
tional  advertising,  more  depal 
mental  advertising. 


Agency  Changes  Sioc 

Lynchburg,  Va. — Allen-Mon 
Advertising  Co.,  Inc.,  of  whli 
J.  V.  Morrison  is  president,  h 
increased  its  authorized  capit 
stock  from  $50,000  to  $600,00 
reduced  the  par  value  of  cm 
mon  stock  from  $100  per  shi 
to  $1  per  share  and  providi 
exchange  and  created  a  class: 
preferred  stock,  according  to  i 
amendment  to  its  charter. 


Scott 

Mafazime  Reeb 


with 

Antomatic 


TemkMi  Gortrnor 


•Mai  aM  atkar  psifse 
faada  ia  parfaraia— 


SmmJ  tmr  Mmmhlet 


Walter  SoottftCo. 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 
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[ewsy  Ad  Copy 
timing  Back, 
kiysP.J.  Kelly 


.  «  -  Opaline  Motor  Oil  is  being  T  or«rr1  AHcs 

CcmipCIlQnS  oi  Accounts  promoted  by  Sinclair  Refining  a&vao 

....  Company  in  a  campaign  of  full  w  _ _ 

continued  from  page  14  pages  in  national  weeklies,  in-  rVlT©  HOSUIXlOCl 
'  eluding  This  Week  Magazine.  ^  ,  #■  1  j 

tion  of  139  dailies  to  the  present  The  program  begins  in  May.  SQyiTirftiolH 

weekly  schedule  of  242  papers.  Agency  is  Hixson-ODonnell.  ***  »-»^-r*,***^* 

The  increase  comes  early  in  New  York  .  .  .  The  Plymouth  Springfield,  Mass. — Advertis- 
April.  This  schedule  will  be  Division  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.  ing,  both  local  and  national,  was 
maintained  during  a  26-week  is  running  four  600-line  ads  in  heavy  in  this  week's  run  of  the 
spring  and  fall  promotion.  The  foreign  language  newspapers  Union,  morning,  and  News,  eve- 
newspaper  list  covers  major  TJ.  throughout  the  United  States  ning,  two  of  the  city  s  four 
S  markeis  and  also  includes  the  i^is  month.  The  campaign  is  newspapers  which  resumed  a 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  Hon-  being  placed  by  N.  "W.  Ayer  &  month  ago.  The  strike  of  the 
olulu  Advertiser.  In  addition,  through  the  Inter-  mechanical  unions  and  guild 

the  comnanv  has  added  118  nan-  Racial  Press  of  America  .  .  .  has  entered  its  seventh  month, 
ers  t^hrLrrent  schedule  for  Stylepark  Hats,  Inc.,  has  The  two  papers  were  publish- 
Old  English  Scratch  Cover  Pol-  started  a  newspaper  campaign  in  ing  18-page  editions,  containing 
ish,  giving  it  a  list  of  360  news-  York  and  Philadelphia  on  two  pages  of  classified,  consid- 

papers  across  the  country,  Both  t^  Teinpleform  Hats.  The  erable  department  store  copy 
campaigns  emphasize  the  mon-  and  general  linage.  Management 

ey-saving  use  of  these  products  U',‘  Caulk  Co.,  Milford,  denied  statements  by  strikers 

permits  W  Earl  Bothwell  Pitts  has  increased  its  advertis-  spokesmen  that  advertising  was 

burgh  handles  the  account  appropriation  for  Mercirex  being  published  without  inser- 

’  Ointment,  soap  and  shampoo,  tion  orders. 

_  Ads  on  the  Mercirex  line  will  Defections  from  their  ranks 

Cooperative  Plans  appear  weekly  in  the  American  were  admitted  by  three  of  the 

THE  spring  advertising  program  Weekly  and  in  newspapers  in  unions.  It  was  reported  that  two 
of  the  Olympic  Radio  and  cities  from  coast  to  coast,  guildsmen,  two  printers  and  one 

Television  Corp.,  now  getting  VanSant,  Dugdale  &  Co.,  pressman  had  returned  to  work, 

underwav.  is  the  laree.st  and  Baltimore.  .  .  .  An  extensive  Ten  strikers  and  sympathizers 

were  found  guilty  of  breach  of 
the  peace  and  other  infractions. 
Five  were  fined  and  they  all 
appealed.  Five  others  were 
found  guilty  but  the  cases  were 
merely  filed. 


Philip  J  Kelly,  vicepresident 
'  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  told 
ember.s  and  guests  attending 
X  Sales  Executives  Club  lunch- 
sn  in  New  York  City  this  week 
jt  many  smart  advertisers 


president  and  director  of  sales 
sed  the  worthiness  of  the  firm.  A  three-way  drive. 
Its,  which  he  said  it  includes  national  magazines, 
lian  readership  rat-  cooperative  newspaper  adverti.s- 
1  he  believes  that  ing  and  point-of-sale  promo- 
the  business  will  tions.  This  is  the  first  coopera- 
copywriters  who  tive  campaign  to  be  planned  by 
)ut  long  and  per  the  company.  Details  of  it  are 
not  yet  available.  The  Olympic 
too  restricted  in  line  for  1947  includes  10  models, 
he  added.  all  of  which  will  be  promoted, 

according  to  the  The  agency  is  LaRoche  &  Ellis. 
Id  have  these  qual  Inc.,  New  York. 
sher  ( the  news 
1  ad ) ;  persuader 

consumers  should  Style  Plus  Quality 
mvincer  (“action  ^  l.  DOUGLAS  SHOE  COM- 
tes  the  public  buy  pany.  Brockton.  Mass.,  this 
soring  will  continue  its  adver- 
tising  campaign  featuring  the 
«  ,  ,. .  "style  plus  quality'’  theme.  On 

1^  *be  newspaper  .schedule  are  ap- 

Id  the  salesrnana-  proximately  .‘50  dailies  and 

^la  ^  “thlT^  reaUv  language 

o  Negro  publications  plus 

magazines  and  trade  papers, 
low  to  spend  his  .pj^g  agency  is  Harold  Cabot  & 
Co.,  Boston. 


Saturday  Edition  Cut 

merchandise  stores.  Agency  is  The  Charlottesville  l\a.)  Daily 
Ralph  H.  Jones  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Progress  announced  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers  March  21  that  it  is  sus- 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Los  pending  publication  of  its  Satur- 
Angeles,  has  been  retained  by  day  edition  because  of  the 
Benedict  Bogeaus  Productions,  shortage  of  newsprint. 


ADVERTISING  ASSISTANCE ...  and 
CARTOON  ADVERTISING 

.  .  .iatUa  Mail  MeftcUaHl 


r  TOP-NOTCH  CARTOONISTS^ 
AND  ADVERTISING  SPECIALISTS 
AT  A  PRICE  WITHIN  THE  j 
.  REACH  OF  ALL  ^ 
L  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  /  /  I 


ADD  A  TOUCH  ’ 
OF  HUMOR  AND  A 
SPECIAL  INTEREST 
TO  YOUR. 

ADVERTISEAAENTS/j 


Stock  Exchange  Spent 
Million  in  '46 

Advertisements  of  the  New 
fork  Stock  Exchange  appeared 
n  about  430  newspapers  and  in 
1  other  printed  media  last  year, 
ccording  to  the  Exchange’s  an- 
:jal  report,  issued  this  week. 
Newspaper  copy  ran  in  every 
i'ste  and  the  total  of  printed 
Mssages  exceeded  675,000,000. 
Advertising  outlay  for  the 
ear  was  $798,108.  The  program, 
'hich  began  in  July,  1945,  cost 
i<M,731  during  the  last  six 
sonths  of  that  year. 

25,000  Respond 

A  new  promotion  folder  on 
Ihe  value  of  Sunday  Comic  ad- 
lertising,  just  issued  by  the  Met- 


Crrmnaicms  in  Brief 

BOMBO  DOG  FOOD  has 
launched  a  newspaper  .sched¬ 
ule  in  Bo.ston  to  announce  that 
the  nroduct  is  now  “back  in 
cans."  This  will  be  extended  to 
other  cities,  it  is  stated.  The 
agency  is  Harrv  M.  Frost.  Bos¬ 
ton.  .  .  Test  campaigns  in  news- 
naners  and  radio  are  planned  by 
Aatfric^n  Products  Co.,  Reids- 
ville.  N.  C..  on  behalf  of  its 
shoe  polishes.  .Tustin  Funk- 
houser  Advertising,  Inc. 


Campaign  Briefs 
NEWSPAPERS  in  key  cities 
have  been  added  to  the  maga¬ 
zine  schedule  of  the  Strouse. 
Adler  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  maker  of  Smoothie  Con- 
troleur  girdles  and  foundations. 
Newspaper  insertions  will  be 
of  weekly  and  will  stress  the 
or  theme,  “Designed  to  PLEASE 
its  American  women.”  Via  Kelly, 
let  Nason,  Inc.,  New  York  .  .  .  "rhe 
“magic”  of  1947  Sinclair  Prem- 


With  A  REPUTABLE  Syndicate' 


CoMstriictieM  lldj.  -  Dallas  1,  Texas - p.  o.  BO) 

MEMBER  OF  DALLAS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
MEMBER  OF  DALLAS  ADVERTISING  LEAGUE 
TA-UK.  ABV  ™  representatives  in  every  state 
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Lister  Tells  New  York  Editors: 

Guild  Boners  Spurred 
Iron  Men’  on  Record 


GUILD  strikers  in  Philadelphia 

made  at  least  three  crucial 
mistakes  in  strategy,  according 
to  Waiter  Lister,  one  of  the 
seven  “iron  men”  who  got  out 
the  Record  for  three  months. 

“They  never  should  have 
called  us  ‘those  tired  old  men 
because  that  built  up  our  mor¬ 
ale,  although  it  was  true,”  the 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Record  told  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  this  week. 

Next,  Lister  said,  the  strikers 
antagonized  the  composing  room 
force  by  propaganda  leaflets 
which  said,  in  effect,  “maybe  the 
printers  will  have  a  union  of 
their  own  some  day.” 

Whistling  in  the  Dork 

And  thirdly.  Lister  disclosed, 
the  guildsmen  whistled  too  loud¬ 
ly  and  too  long  beneath  the  Rec¬ 
ord  newsroom  windows.  Instead 
of  driving  Assistant  ME  Aubrey 
Clarke,  noted  for  his  sensitivity 
to  whistling,  out  of  his  mind,  it 
cured  him. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  Lister 
related,  “Clarke  took  to  whist¬ 
ling  himself.  We  often  heard 
him  break  into  the  tune  of 
‘Pony  Boy'.  That’s  the  song  the 
guild's  loudspeaker  bellowed 
continously  one  whole  day  un¬ 
der  the  spot  where  they  knew 
Clarke  wa.s  editing  copy.” 

In  retrospect.  Lister  regaled 
the  New  York  liters  with  tales 
of  the  beleaguered  newsroom. 
The  first  few  days  were  the 
hardest  foi  the  corps  of  seven 
executives  who  stayed  on  the 
job. 

“Most  of  all,”  Lister  said,  “we 
missed  the  copy  boys.  Wire  copy 
piled  up  all  around  the  machine 
until  someone  suddenly  realized 
you  had  to  do  something  about 
it.” 

Whenever  a  visitor  came  into 
the  newsroom  and  offered  his 
services  at  reading  copy,  the 
Lister  squad  would  ask:  “We 
don’t  care  if  you  can  read  copy; 
can  you  run  it?” 

Shortcuts  Learned 

The  Record’s  general  coun¬ 
sel,  Lister  reported,  became  an 
A-1  copy  reader  in  a  few  days; 
an  advertising  department  sales¬ 
man  put  together  a  good  radio 
column;  a  circulation  man 
turned  out  a  fine  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  society  page;  and  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  financial  pages 
could  be  handled  in  about  40 
minutes  every  day. 

In  three  months,  the  skeleton 
staff  used  only  a  few  columns  of 
filler  and  actually  built  up  the 
supnlv  to  152  columns. 

“The  first  thing  I  was  going  to 
have  the  copy  desk  do,  when 
the  strike  ended,”  Lister  said, 
“was  to  bring  this  stuff  up  to 
date.” 

Just  when  the  “iron  men” 
were  to  put  into  effect  a  sched¬ 
ule  whereby  each  would  haye 


a  day  off  a  week  the  paper  was 
sold  and  folded. 

Lister  is  now  engaged  on  a 
radio  research  project  for  the 
Bulletin. 

Pompous  Writing  Hit 

His  talk  highlighted  the  day’s 
program  of  the  editors’  meeting 
March  24  aboard  the  USS  North 
Carolina  in  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard.  Under  the  chairmanship 
of  L.  R.  Blanchard,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  the  50  editors.  .  . 

. . .  Chuckled  when  Dr.  Ru¬ 
dolph  Flesch,  advocate  of  plain 
talk,  recited  a  column  by  a  not¬ 
ed  Washington  correspondent  as 
an  example  of  “the  most  pomp¬ 
ous  piece  of  writing  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  say.” 

. . .  Lis  ened  while  Harold  W. 
Sanford,  chairman  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  committee,  reported  that 
efforts  to  obtain  access  to  the 
official  record  of  debates  in  the 
Legislature  and  to  protect  re¬ 
porters’  confidence  had  failed 
largely  because  of  officials’  fear 
of  abuse  by  columnists. 

. . .  Applauded  the  report  by 
Floyd  Taylor,  director  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute,  that  the 
seminars  already  had  resulted  in 
improvement  of  news  handling 
on  several  newspapers. 

. . .  Wondered  if  they  would 
publish  a  letter  accusing  their 
paper  of  “political  murder”  after 
the  suicide  of  a  police  chief,  as 
Oxie  Reichler  of  the  Yonkers 
Herald-Statesman  did.  “Why 
publish  a  libel  against  your¬ 
self?”  one  editor  asked. 

. . .  Pondered  Admiral  Thomas 
Kincaid’s  frank  warning  that 
the  U.  S.  must  keep  the  fleet  in¬ 
tact. 

■ 

C.  D.  Warfield  Dead; 
Baltimore  Publisher 

Baltimore,  Md.  —  C.  Dorsey 
Warfield,  49,  publisher  of  the 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sun¬ 
day  American  since  1937,  fell 
from  a  12th  floor  window  of 
his  apartment  to  his  death 
March  22. 

Warfield  had  held  a  number 
of  important  positions  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  joined  the  business 
department  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  in  1917  and  was  mechanical 
superintendent  from  1923  to 
1927,  then  for  four  years  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager. 

He  left  Baltimore  in  1932  to 
become  general  manager  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  and 
after  four  years  shifted  to  the 
Times  as  associate  publisher.  A 
brief  period  later  he  left  the 
Washington  Times  for  his  News- 
Post  appointment. 

Born  in  Baltimore  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  that  city’s  college,  he 
served  two  years  in  the  first 
World  War.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Baltimore  Press  Club  and 
the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington. 


TRAVEL-ING  EDITOR 

Mary  Hirschfeld,  Latin  American 
travel  editor  oi  the  Cleveland 
(O).  Plain  Dealer,  is  pictured  as 
she  boards  a  plane  bound  to  the 
Bahamas  on  the  first  leg  oi  a 
tour  ior  a  new  series. 

Data  Book  Stirs 
Indignation  of 
N.  Y.  Editors 

Two  editors  opened  fire  this 
week  on  the  “Outline  for  a 
Newspaper  Data  Book”  pre¬ 
pared  by  Leslie  D.  Farnath, 
media  director,  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son.  (E  &  P,  March  15,  page  12). 

William  O.  Dapping,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  Auburn 
(N.  Y  )  Citizen- Advertiser, 
called  for  condemnation  of  the 
proposal  by  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
at  a  meeting  in  Brooklyn. 

'Damn  Mad' 

No  formal  action  was  taken, 
however,  and  Mr.  Dapping  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  make  it  a 
principal  order  of  business  at 
the  fall  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  is  president. 
The  editors  were  invited  to  join 
in  the  convention,  scheduled  for 
September  at  Saranac  Lake. 

“What  right  do  these  agencies 
have  to  ask  us  about  editorial 
policies?”  asked  Mr.  Dapping, 
waving  a  copy  of  the  suggested 
cutline,  “What  do  they  mean  by 
asking  us  about  our  politics  or 
any  other  editorial  matter  be¬ 
fore  they  place  advertising? 

“I'm  damn  mad  about  this 
thing,”  he  shouted, 

Dwight  Marvin,  editor  of  Troy 
( N,  Y, )  Record,  seconded  Mr. 
Dapping’^  objections  and  said: 
“You  know  what  I’ll  do  if  one 
of  those  questionnaires  ever 
comes  to  my  desk  .  .  .  I’ll  write 
three  words  across  it:  ‘Go  to 
Heir.” 

■ 

New  Berko’witz  Heir 

Mortimer  Berkowitz,  general 
manager  of  the  American  Week¬ 
ly  and  the  Comic  W  eekly,  be¬ 
came  a  grandfather  March  15 
with  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mortimer  Berkowitz, 
Jr.  The  baby’s  father  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  George  McDevitt 
Co.,  publishers’  representatives. 


Ed  Chandler, 
Chief  Auditor 
Of  ABC,  Dies 

Chicago — Edwin  Wilce  Chart! 
ler,  76,  assistant  to  the  manaj. 
ing  director  of  the  Audit  B^. 
eau  of  Circulations  and  a  mem 
ber  of  that  organization  for  3’ 
years,  25  as  chief  auditor,  .iier- 
here  March  23.  He  worje< 
through  March  20,  when  he  vas 
stricken  with  a  cold  which 
veloped  into  pneumonia. 

As  chief  auditor  from  1919  ta 
1944,  Chandler  had  often  poa:-' 
ed  out  that  the  Bureau  canioV 
express  opinions,  but  must  ill; 
ways  deal  with  facts  obtaii^ 
through  auditing. 

Tried  To  Be  Fair 

“We  may  have  erred  in  cjt 
judgment,  but  we  have  alwiys* 
tried  to  be  fair,”  he  once  tcid 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “Any  c^ 
parture  from  that  positbn 
would  spell  ruin  for  the  Bo- 
eau.” 

He  declared  newspapers  aid 
other  ABC  publication  memba 
are  fundamentally  honest  about 
their  circulations.  “The  very 
small  percentage  who  haveat 
played  the  game  according  to 
the  rules  usually  are  quick  to 
see  the  error  of  their  ways  aad 
remedy  the  situation  immedia*- 
ly,”  he  said. 

“ABC  auditors  should  not  >e 
regarded  as  policemen,  but  rah 
er  they  should  be  looked  upo 
as  business  colleagues  who  a.t 
seeking  to  determine  the  tri* 
facts.” 

Tribute  by  Thomson 

P.  L.  Thomson,  ABC  pres 
dent,  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Chand 
ler,  saying  he  “gave  the  be.?, 
years  of  his  life  to  the  attaio 
ment  of  the  Bureau’s  objec 
tives.” 

Chandler  started  as  a  travel 
ing  auditor  for  ABC  and  even 
tually  headed  a  staff  of  nearl- 
50. 

A  native  of  Chicago  and  soc 
of  the  publisher  of  the  old  Farm 
er’s  Review,  a  weekly  farm  pal^ 
er,  Mr.  Chandler  learned  the 
publishing  business  before  ABC 
came  into  being.  When  his  lath 
er  sold  the  Farmer’s  Review  t: 
the  National  Stockman  &  Farm 
er  at  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Chandla 
joined  the  advertising  staff  ol 
the  combined  publications. 


Australia 

•  Th«  only  |ourn«l  qiving  Hm 
n«w«  of  advorfitors,  advadit- 
Inq,  publiiH^nq.  printing  and 
commarcial  broadcasting  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  lalas  cam* 
paignt  or  art  intarastad  In 
thasa  tarrltorias  raad 

.NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

SydNoy.  AMttralia 

fubllthod  Monthly,  Subwriptien  rot*  V'T 
por  yoor  poit  Iroo 

G.  W.  WARNECKE,  AMERICAN  IM 
Suit*  1700,  Tlm*$  Io«*«,  , 

nm*«  Squar*,  N*w  Yorl  II,  •••* 

■  LIS  HER  for  March  2t,  IMI 


f  ^  the  link  that  connects  the  deal- 

f  I  ership  with  the  nationwide  pro- 

»  J  gram  run  by  the  factory.  Dealers 

M_  •  advertise  locally  to  capitalize  to 

Tm  0^1*1 their  opportunity. 

XllO  Ir  U  W  LIUIX  “Within  the  dealer's  own  com- 

munity,  local  advertising  helps 
n..  w  to  build  consumer  acceptance 

By  George  W.  Parker  for  his  services  and  for  the 

.  ,  .  Chevrolet  products  for  which 

DETROIT,  Mich.— Although  all  Hartigan,  director  of  media  for  he  is  authorized  selling  agent. 

forms  of  advertising  come  in  Campbell-Ewald.  Dealers  should  continue  local 

for  a  good  share  of  attention,  “Newspapers  have  consistent-  advertising  to  further  establish 
newspaper  advertising  holds  the  ly  been  the  first  choice  of  the  their  identity,  both  as  the  au- 
dominant  position  in  the  curric-  majority  of  Chevrolet  dealers  thorized  dealer,  and  for  the  ser- 
ulum  of  the  Post-Graduate  for  their  co-operative  advertis-  vices  they  offer  to  the  motoring  n  ^  t  -wi  •• 

School  of  Modern  Merchandis-  ing,”  he  said.  public  in  the  community.”  “•  7*“®'  execubve  vicepresi- 

ing  and  Management,  conducted  The  young  dealers-to  be  get  The  students  get  concrete  sug-  ®*  Campbell  bwald  Co., 

by  Chevrolet  Motor  Division  of  from  Colin  Campbell,  assistant  gestions  from  Mr.  Campbell  for  lectures  at  the  Chevrolet  School 
General  Motors  Corp.  account  executive  of  Campbell-  local  advertising  campaigns  to  “P  coming  dealers. 

The  school  is  for  the  benefit  Ewald,  an  understanding  of  the  build  good  will,  or  to  advertise  - 

of  sons  of  Chevrolet  dealers,  to  importance  of  dealers  doing  certain  spot  features  or  services.  mv  i 

provide  them  with  the  back-  their  own  advertising  in  news  They  are  taught  that  advertising  n©pr©S©ntallV©  PlCtlll©Q 

ground  they  will  need  to  take  papers  on  the  local  level.  and  editorial  departments  of  George  D.  Close.  Inc.,  which 

over  the  business.  However,  in  “Local  newspaper  advertising  metropolitan  papers  are  separate  has  represented  the  San  Fer- 
some  cases  the  students  are  funnels  the  full  force  of  the  na-  units  and  they  are  urged  to  de-  nando  Valley  Times,  published 
nephews  of  dealers,  sons  of  sales  tional  advertising  appearing  in  velop  good  press  relations  in  North  Hollywood,  Calif.,  in 
managers  or  other  employes  a  given  community  right  into  through  serving  as  news  sources  the  eleven  Western  States,  has 
who  are  being  groomed  by  deal-  the  dealer’s  place  of  business,”  and  to  cooperate  with  newspa-  been  appointed  national  repre- 
ers  to  step  into  their  business  Mr.  Campbell  said.  “It  becomes  pers  in  community  projects.  sentative  of  this  newspaper, 
shoes. 

The  six-weeks  course  gives  the - - 

young  men  instructions  in  every¬ 
thing  that  will  prove  useful  in  ~^ini _ 

running  a  dealership.  A  group  (|i^ 

of  40  composes  the  student  body  1 

for  each  six-week  session.  The  H  J  4  ~  I  J 

present  session  will  graduate  its  ...  r6g0.rCling  I 

members  April  11,  and  the  next  ^  ,  1  l  /w 

group  will  start  to  work  on,  VOUrS  Of  th©  X  // 

April  14.  Since  the  school  s  in-  \  ^  n 

ception  in  1938,  more  than  500  |  1R'l’V)n'nc*fQn+  —  ^  \[/  I  1^1^  fk 

stude.-’ts  have  taken  the  course,  i  l/ll  XIAO  I  IIV  |  i  |i 

T,  H.  Keating,  general  sales  ,  .  Ilf  I 

manager  for  Chevrolet,  is  in  we  Deg  to  l\\l  I  I 

over  all  charge  of  the  school.  ^  #  a 

G.  I.  Smith,  assistant  general  C'+C»  +  ^  ••  a 

sales  manager,  is  in  direct  su-  jm 

pervision  and  T,  O.  McLaughlin  L  _ 

serves  as  director.  a 

The  faculty  of  trained  experts 

is  composed  of  65  officials  of  the  A.  \ 

Chevrolet  Central  Office.  In-  When  a  policyholder  writes  a  letter 

eluded  among  the  faculty  are  ■' 

several  officials  of  Campbell-  to  his  life  insurance  company,  he 

Ewald  Co.,  Chevrolet’s  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  has  every  right  to  expect  a  prompt,  letters.  Letter  clinics  were  estab- 

C.  J,  French,  Chevrolet  ad-  j-  i  .•  r  •  .  ,  ,  , 

vertising  manager,  supervises  cordial  and  informative  reply.  About  ashed,  and  meetings  are  conducted 

curriculum.'^'^Am'ong  °the°^mes*  years  ago,  when  we  conducted  regularly  in  every  department  to 

““Newspawr^'^  advertising^’  is  ®  opinion  sur-  improve  letter-writing  techniques. 

and  alwavs  has  been  the  back-  veys,  we  were  embarrassed  to  dis-  Time  controls  detect  bottlenecks, 

bone  of  Chevrolet  advertising.  , 

He  also  tells  them  that  he  re  cover  that  many  Mutual  Life  correct  them  and  speed  up  replies, 

gards  advertising  as  “a  24  hour- 

a-day  allv  to  retail  selling”  in  policyholders  were  dissatisfied  with  Printed  forms  are  reviewed  and 

that  il  aims  to  direct  the  pro-  .  ,  ,  ^  , 

spective  buyer  to  the  dealer’s  correspondence  from  the  Company.  greatly  simplified. 

shfwr^om^.tt^e  g^ecutive  vice-  I  They  also  considered  our  printed  As  a  result  of  this  program  and 

STaInf  thf  agenTv  ^rtup'^and  complicated.  other  improvements  in  our  opera- 

adverti^ng”^  behind  Chevrolet  We  tried  to  remedy  the  situation  tions,  complaints  hate  been  reduced 

“The  ads  are  based  on  the  without  delay.  We  engaged  a  pro-  90'^i!  We  believe  such  results  jus- 

theory,”  he  said,  “that  advertis¬ 
ing  must  be  designed  to  move  fessional  correspondence  consult-  tify  our  constant  efforts  to  give 

the  prospective  purcha'-er  to-  *  i.  u  i  j  , 

ward  the  product— the  Chevro-  helped  US  prepare  a  manual  Mutual  Life  policyholders  mcreas- 

i?e  M°*thaT?onsJiSCT  containing  more  than  2000  “guide”  ingly  prompt  and  cordial  service, 

appeal  is  kept  constantly  in 
mind,  and  so  the  buyer’s  need 

-THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

"They  are  created  further  on  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

the  basic  idea  that  an  ad  senes 
must  be  consistent,  and  must  re- 

34N««aSt««  ?»'•  NewY«k5.N.Y. 

tions  and  outlets.”  « 

Newspapers  as  a  preferred 

media  are  discussed  by  J.  J,  _ _  .  ■  ,  ,,  . 
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By  George  W.  Parker 


iiiiy.Tr.-jfaa 

comm'stiisE 


"...  regarding 
yours  of  the 
15th  instant, 
we  beg  to 
state. . ." 


When  a  policyholder  writes  a  letter 
to  his  life  insurance  company,  he 
has  every  right  to  expect  a  prompt, 
cordial  and  informative  reply.  About 
five  years  ago,  when  we  conducted 
the  first  of  a  series  of  opinion  sur¬ 
veys,  we  were  embarrassed  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  many  Mutual  Life 
policyholders  were  dissatisfied  with 
correspondence  from  the  Company. 
They  also  considered  our  printed 
forms  too  complicated. 

We  tried  to  remedy  the  situation 
without  delay.  We  engaged  a  pro¬ 
fessional  correspondence  consult¬ 
ant,  who  helped  us  prepare  a  manual 
containing  more  than  2000  “guide” 


letters.  Letter  clinics  were  estab¬ 
lished,  and  meetings  are  conducted 
regularly  in  every  department  to 
improve  letter-writing  techniques. 
Time  controls  detect  bottlenecks, 
correct  them  and  speed  up  replies. 
Printed  forms  are  reviewed  and 
greatly  simplified. 

As  a  result  of  this  program  and 
other  improvements  in  our  opera¬ 
tions,  complaints  hare  been  reduced 
90''i !  We  believe  such  results  jus¬ 
tify  our  constant  efforts  to  give 
Mutual  Life  policyholders  increas¬ 
ingly  prompt  and  cordial  service. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  Nassau  Street 


NewYork5,N.Y. 


Paper  Price  Up  $6; 
Industry  Probe  On 


SURPRISE  announcement  of  a 

$6  a  ton  increase,  effective 
April  1,  highlighted  the  news¬ 
print  situation  this  week. 

Two  pace  setters  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  International  and  Abitibi, 
notified  customers  of  the  boost, 
the  fifth  since  1945,  which 
brings  the  base  price  to  $91  a 
ton.  Since  many  contracts  speci¬ 
fy  the  price  set  by  these  two 
manufacturers,  and  one  or  two 
others,  shall  prevail,  virtually 
all  U.  S.  newspapers  will  be  hit 
by  the  increased  cost. 

No  explanation  was  given  in 
either  firm's  announcement,  and 
several  Canadian  mill  represen¬ 
tatives  expressed  surprise.  The 
Montreal  Gazette  reported  that 
the  advance  “has  not  met  with 
the  unqualified  approval”  of  all 
the  industry. 

Two  factors  which  may  have 
entered  into  the  price  rise  were 
the  boost  in  freight  rates  and  an 
immediate  increase  of  stumpage 
dues  levied  by  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  Costs  of  forestry  opera¬ 
tions  in  that  one  area  are  being 
upped  $4,000,000  this  year. 

Rosy  Profit  Reports 

Both  International  and  Abi¬ 
tibi  followed  their  newsprint 
price  increase  with  financial 
statements  which  revealed  enor¬ 
mous  expansion  in  profits  dur¬ 
ing  1946.  Without  any  break¬ 
down,  International  Paper  Co. 
reported  net  profit  up  from  $8,- 
546,000  in  1945  to  $31,179,000  in 
1946.  Its  newsprint  output 
jumped  from  544,621  tons  in 
1945  to  687,373  tons  in  1946. 

Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.  showed  1946  profits  of  $5,- 
600,000,  a  fourth  of  which  was 
earned  while  the  company  was 
still  in  receivership. 

“The  sharp  increase  in  the 
rate  of  earnings  was  due  to  sub¬ 
stantial  mcreases  in  the  price  of 
newsprint  and  sulphite  pulp  and 
to  increased  rate  of  production 
at  all  the  company's  mills  since 
May  1,  1946,”  the  report  stated. 

Value  of  gross  sales  of  Lake 
St.  John  Power  &  Paper  Co.  was 
put  at  $7,777,728  in  the  report 
of  that  company,  as  against  $2,- 
644,668  for  1945.  Operating  prof¬ 
its  increased  from  $1,503,000  to 
$2,875,000  and  the  dividend  was 
jumped  to  $1.50  quarterly. 

St.  Lawrence  Paper  Co.  also 
gave  out  a  rosy  report  of  net 
profit  equal  to  $9.94  a  share  on 
6Tc  preferred.  This  was  approxi¬ 
mately  three  times  the  earnings 
in  1945.  Price  Brothers  &  Co. 
earned  $4,816,184  net  in  1946, 
as  against  $2,154,387  in  1945. 

Grand  Jury  Probe  Reported 

In  Washington,  official  confir¬ 
mation  was  made  of  the  report 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  several 
weeks  ago  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  undertaken  a 
sweeping  investigation  of  news¬ 
print  manufacturers.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  Grand  Jury  sub¬ 
poenas  were  being  issued  this 
week  around  New  York  City. 

A  spot  check  across  the  coun¬ 
try  by  E  4  P  correspondents  dis¬ 


closed  no  immediate  plans  by 
publishers  to  curtail  consump¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  because  of  the 
added  cost,  but  several  issued 
the  warning  that  the  increase, 
plus  scarcity  problems,  might 
easily  force  some  papers  out  of 
business. 

“Constant  pyramiding  of 
newsprint  and  labor  costs,”  said 
Ted  Dealey,  president  of  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News,  “will  very  likely 
cause  further  increases  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  rates. 
Eventually  the  high  costs  to  ad¬ 


vertisers  and  subscribers  in  this 
inflationary  spiral  will  cause 
curtailment  of  newsprint  con 
sumption.”^ 

Magazine  Help  Asked 

A  report  by  the  special  com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Julius  Ochs 
Adler  of  the  New  York  Times, 
to  the  Capeheart  Committee  def¬ 
initely  advised  that  newspaper 
publishers  cannot  undertake  to 
provide  newsprint  for  users 
other  than  newspapers  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation.  The  committee 
asked  for  the  appointment  of 
representatives  from  manufac¬ 
turers,  jobbers  and  magazines 
to  help  work  out  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  specialized 
press.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
magazine.^  themselves  consume 
considerable  newsprint  and  also 
are  responsible  for  reduction  in 
the  supply  of  newsprint,  through 
the  conversion  of  mills. 

The  problem,  said  the  com¬ 
mittee,  is  one  which  the  entire 
paper  industry  must  attempt  to 
solve  and  not  any  one  segment. 
The  group  reaffirmed  the  volun¬ 
tary  undertaking  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  do  all  in  their  power 
through  local  associations  to  see 
that  no  daily  or  weekly  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  suspends  for 
lack  of  newsprint. 

■ 

40-Pg.  Weekly  Edition 

Jimmy  Falkner.  publisher  of 
the  Baldwin  ( Ala. )  Times,  a 
weekly,  put  out  a  forestry  edi¬ 
tion  of  40  pages  dedicated  to 
conservation  of  Alabama’s 
forests. 


NEWSPRINT  IN  GONDOLAS 

Newsprint  destined  for  a  shopping  paper  arrived  in  Cleveland  re¬ 
cently  on  gondola  cars.  Each  car  was  loaded  with  33-inch  rolls, 
two  deep  and  three  across.  One  car  carried  87  rolls,  the  other  99. 
The  average  boxcar  load  is  68  rolls.  Only  a  couple  of  rolls  were 
found  to  have  weather  damage  but  it  permeated  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch.  Nine  rolls  at  the  gate  end  were  gotten  out  with  not  much 
more  difficulty  than  key  rolls  in  a  boxcar. 

Press  Quickly 
Corrects  Error 

Washington  —  The  State  De 
partment  received  prompt  proof 
of  willingness  by  the  press  to 
correct  error  this  week  when  a 
misquotation  by  two  wire  as¬ 
sociations — Associated  Press  and 
United  Press — brought  speedy 
offers  of  regret  and  story  “kills” 
from  the  bureau  chiefs. 

Dean  Acheson.  assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  had  been  testify¬ 
ing  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  He  was 
asked  if  Communism  in  several 
named  countries  imperilled  the 
security  of  the  United  States 
and  he  answered  in  each  in¬ 
stance  that  such  was  the  case. 

He  then  was  asked  the  dyna¬ 
mite  laden  question  whether 

Lufkin  Mill  Output  communism  “anywhere  •  created 

uuiivui  X  g  peril.  Diplomatically. 

Increase  Due  m  48  Acheson  ducked  that  one,  but 
T  T*  ...ill  To.,  the  two  press  association  men 

filling  in  while  the  regularly 
uary,  1948.  before  the  present  assigned  correspondents  tele- 
ou^ut  of  newsprint  at  the  South-  phoned  their  stories  concluded 
here  can  be  Acheson  had  said  yes.  They 
doubled  despite  new  faciliti^  promptly  telephoned  new  leads 
now  under  construction  officials  ^hich  were  widely  used, 
of  the  company  said  this  week.  ^he  State  Department,  natur- 
The  construction  program  ally,  was  greatly  concerned.  A 
now  under  way  at  a  cost  of  copy  of  the  official  transcript 
$6,500,000  is  expected  to  double  was  obtained,  a  press  confer- 
present  production  of  news-  ence  hurriedly  called,  and  cor- 
print  of  170  tons  a  day.  Actual  rections  moved  speedily, 
work  was  started  on  new  units  And  several  of  the  corre- 
in  May,  1946.  but  delays  in  de-  spondents  for  individual  news- 
livery  have  set  back  the  prob-  papers  whose  more  prosaic  leads 
able  production  date,  officials  were  discarded  in  favor  of  the 
said.  sensational  ones  smiled  broadly. 


Lufkin  Mill  Output 
Increase  Due  in  '48 

Lufkin,  Tex. — It  will  be  Jan¬ 
uary,  1948,  before  the  present 
output  of  newsprint  at  the  South¬ 
land  Paper  Mills  here  can  be 
doubled  despite  new  facilities 
now  under  construction,  officials 
of  the  company  said  this  week. 

The  construction  program 
now  under  way  at  a  cost  of 
$6,500,000  is  expected  to  double 
present  production  of  news¬ 
print  of  170  tons  a  day.  Actual 
work  was  started  on  new  units 
in  May,  1946,  but  delays  in  de¬ 
livery  have  set  back  the  prob¬ 
able  production  date,  officials 
said. 

Since  beginning  newsprint 
production  in  January,  1940,  the 
Southland  mill  has  supplied  ap¬ 
proximately  50,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  to  papers  in  Texas.  Louis¬ 
iana,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma 
and  now  is  sending  some  paper 
to  Mexico  City.  More  than  40 
contract  customers  are  being 
supplied.  Personnel  now  em¬ 
ployed  totals  675. 

■ 

Photos  Draw  Crowds 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  —  More 
than  600  persons  made  special 
trips  to  the  Schenectady  Public 
Library  in  the  last  two  weeks  to 
see  the  Union-Star’s  exhibit  of 
photographs.  The  exhibit  is 
made  up  of  53  prize-winning  pic¬ 
tures  submitted  by  amateur 
photographers  in  the  paper’s  re¬ 
cent  contest.  The  exhibit  is  now 
being  offered  to  schools. 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 

Chicago  211  Wet  WotkCf  Or. VC 
New  York  220  fovt  J2r.o  Slrei-t 
Sorr  ‘rorrrnco  IM  Ngl  I  Borvli  Bldg 
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Editor  Answers  Critics' 
Monopolistic  Charge 

continued  from  page  10 


newspaper  to  express  an  edi¬ 
torial  opinion  on  subjects  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  our  readers,  but 
without  any  appearance  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  dictate  how  others 
shall  think. 

“In  local  affairs  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  non  partisan.  In  cases  of 
controversy  it  is  to  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  equal  measure  for  the 
expression  of  the  views  of  both 
sides,  reserving  to  itself  the 
privilege  of  expressing  its  edi¬ 
torial  opinion  as  to  men  and 
measures,  but  also  realizing  that 
others  are  entitled  to  their  opin¬ 
ions  as  well.  It  is  in  no  case  to 
descend  to  personal  abuse,  but 
on  the  other  hand  also  maintains 
its  duty  and  right  to  expose  cor¬ 
ruption  and  dishonesty  where- 
ever  it  may  be  found,  and  who¬ 
ever  may  be  responsible  for  it. 

“Neither  the  editorial  policy 
nor  the  presentation  of  the  news 
is  to  be  influenced  by  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“Legitimate  news  is  not  to  be 
suppressed  as  a  favor  to  the  in¬ 
dividuals  affected,  regardless  of 
who  they  may  be. 

“In  no  case  is  the  newspaper 
to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of 
the  personal  ambitions,  political 
or  otherwise,  of  any  individual. 

“In  general,  the  Truth  is  to 
be  conducted  as  a  clean,  live 
newspaper,  having  constantly  in 
view  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation  and  the  city  of  Elkhart, 
and  with  every  endeavor  to  give 
the  best  possible  service  to  its 
readers  and  to  its  advertisers." 

Not  Taken  Lightly 

It  is  a  rather  large  order,  of 
course.  But  it  is  the  law  of  my 
paper,  and  is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  I  think  it  effectively 
answers  many  of  the  charges 
fired  at  the  press  by  its  eager 
critics,  but  I  should  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  my  paper  is  far 
from  perfect,  just  as  democracy 
itself  has  its  imperfections. 

"How  easy  is  it.  for  example,” 
asks  one  critic,  "to  press  for  re¬ 
forms  in  a  town  where  the  only 
newspaper  supports  the  local 
administration?  How  do  you 
elect  a  mayor,  a  new  school 
board,  or  debate  the  problem  of 
parks  and  playgrounds?” 

The  answer  in  our  case — and 
I  believe  it  to  be  true  of  many 
others — is  that  my  newspaper 
owes  no  administration  any¬ 
thing.  And  no  administration 
owes  us  anything.  We  do  not 
promote  the  political  ambitions 
of  any  individual.  Therefore, 
we  remain  free  agents — free  to 
comment,  free  to  aoplaud,  free 
to  criticize.  We  think  it  must 
be  this  way  if  we  are  to  remain 
an  effective  force  in  the  com¬ 
munity  for  common  honesty, 
common  decency  and  common 
progress. 

The  people  in  our  town  elect 
the  mayor  by  ballot,  just  as  they 
do  in  towns  with  two  newspa¬ 
pers.  We  haven’t  asked  any¬ 
body  to  change  the  rules.  The 
people  also  elect  the  city  coun- 
cilmen  who,  in  turn,  elect  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  school  board.  Oc¬ 
casionally  thev  get  into  a  scrap, 
just  as  they  do  in  two-newspa¬ 


per  towns,  and  we  report  fully 
both  sides  of  the  controversy. 
And  our  cornmns  are  open  to 
others  who  may  wish  to  throw 
a  few  verbal  rocks  from  the 
sidelines. 

Our  columns  also  are  open  to 
those  who  wish  to  comment  on 
parks,  playgrounds  or  any  other 
public  issue.  Our  readers  know 
this,  and  they  take  advantage 
of  it. 

We  do  require  permission  to 
print  the  names  of  contributors 
to  the  Vox  Pop  column.  This 
does  discourage  anonymous  con¬ 
tributors,  therefore  we  may  be 
accused  of  reducing  expression 
of  diversified  opinions.  But  I 
agree  with  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  when  it 
asserts: 

“Persons  who  are  presented 
with  facts,  opinions  and  argu¬ 
ments  are  properly  influenced 
by  the  general  reliability  of 
those  who  offer  them.  If  the 
veracity  of  ihe  statements  is  to 
be  appraised,  those  who  offer 
them  should  be  known." 

Chides  the  Commission 

The  first  requirement,  says  the 
Commission’s  report,  is  that 
communications  media  should 
be  accurate.  "They  should  not 
lie.” 

Who  would  disagree  with 
that?  Of  course  we  shouldn’t 
lie.  But  when  a  commission  of 
stature  comes  out  with  a  widely- 
circulated  printed  recommenda 
tion  that  the  press  should  not 
lie,  isn’t  it  a  good  deal  like  the 
press  asserting  that  college  au 
thorities  should  not  steal  horses? 
They  don’t  of  course,  but  if  I 
should  print  such  a  statement, 
would  I  not  be  sowing  the  seeds 
of  suspicion  that  college  pro¬ 
fessors  are  horse  thieves? 

Says  one  of  our  critics:  “Mo¬ 
nopoly  is  always  evil,  but  an 
area  dominated  by  a  single  pub¬ 
lisher  is  less  than  alive  and 
democratic.  The  power  of  the 
only  publisher  in  a  community 
is  too  great  for  a  free  people  to 
allow.” 

Well,  my  community  is  still 
alive  and  growing,  after  25  years 
of  it.  and  if  you  don’t  believe 
it  is  democratic,  you  should  par¬ 
ticipate  in  some  of  the  ring- 
dinger  debates  that  occasionally 
crop  un  hereabouts.  We’ve  just 
finished  with  the  parking  meter 
problem. 

Anybody  who  thinks  that 
a  single  publisher  can  dominate 
this  town  really  should  have  a 
try  at  it.  I  certainly  wouldn’t 
attempt  it.  Nothing  is  quite  so 
uncommon  as  common  sense, 
but  I  have  enough  of  it  to  ap¬ 
preciate  that  I’d  not  only  get  my 
eye  teeth  cut — I  might  lose  them 
entirely. 

When  the  people  of  this  com¬ 
munity  really  want  to  get  rid 
of  me.  and  the  newspaper  I  di¬ 
rect.  I  have  no  doubt  they  shall 
manage  it. 

And  please  don’t  misunder¬ 
stand.  For  more  than  30  years 
I  have  fraternized  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publishers  throughout 
the  Middle  West.  I  have  found 
most  of  them  to  be  just  as  hon¬ 
est.  just  as  earnest,  just  as  sin¬ 
cere,  just  as  conscientious  and 
just  as  eager  to  serve  their  com¬ 
munity  and  country  as  I  profess 
to  be.  Manv  have  done  a  much 
better  job  than  I. 


America's  Super 
Market-Place 

A  famous  foreign  correspondent  who  has  roamed 
the  globe  for  many  years  is  back  home  with  the 
observation  that  "the  super-market  is  the  symbol  of 
Americans’  super-life.” 

To  all  the  world  the  super-market  exemplifies  the 
bountiful  life  we  have  built  in  America, 

Actually,  a  circuit  of  your  A&P  super-market  on 
any  Main  Street  in  the  country  reveals  an  amazing 
collection  of  over  2,000  individual  items.  These 
represent  the  efforts  of  millions  of  farmers,  shippers, 
processors  and  factory  workers.  They  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  non-heavy  freight  handled  by  the 
nation’s  railroads.  They  involve  the  livelihood  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  warehouse  and  retail-store 
employees. 

Providing  abundance  at  the  retail  level,  these 
2,000  items  represent  a  triumph  for  modern  distri¬ 
bution  which  places  the  output  of  the  fields  and 
orchards  of  the  world  at  the  disposal  of  a  people 
spread  over  more  than  3,000,000  square  miles  of 
territory. 

A&P’s  constant  goal  in  this  respect  is  to  seek  out 
these  foods  wherever  they  are,  to  speed  their  move¬ 
ment  from  farm  to  dinner  table  and  to  cut  waste 
and  cost  wherever  they  occur.  Its  success  has  con¬ 
tributed  heavily  to  the  tremendous  variety  from 
which  the  nation  selects  a  wholesome  daily  diet. 

Having  pioneered  modern  marketing  for  more 
than  87  years,  the  men  and  women  of  A&P  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food 
distribution. 

A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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Vt.  Senator 
Fund  for  P. 

By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON— Senator  Ralph 

E.  Flanders  (R.,  Vt. )  of  the 
Senate  Civil  Service  Committee, 
would  meet  proposals  to  in¬ 
crease  second-class  mailing  rates 
by  voting  appropriations  to 
cover  all  costs  of  franked  mail 
and  so-called  deficits  in  the  op¬ 
erating  of  rural  free  delivery 
service,  he  said  this  week. 

Naturally,  should  Senator 
Flanders’  plan  become  effective, 
no  excuse  for  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  recommendations  to 
hike  rates  for  second-class  mail 
would  exist. 

"The  Post  Office  Department 
should  consider  the  law  of  di¬ 
minishing  returns,”  Flanders  ex¬ 
plained.  "It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  whenever  excessive 
mailing  costs  appear,  other 
means  of  distribution  would  be 
resorted  to  by  the  publications." 

Proposed  increases  in  second- 
class  mailing  rates  would  add  to 
the  cost  of  doing  business  by 
newspaper  publi^ers  in  excess 
of  $33,200,000. 

Hinting  displeasure  at  the 
method  ot  accounting  employed 
by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
Flanders  asked:  "Why,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  the  air  mail  rate 
reduced  to  five  cents?  Is  the 
use  of  air  mail  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  reduction  is 
feasible?” 

Previously,  Josh  L.  Horne, 
chairman  of  the  Postal  Commit¬ 
tee  of  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  argued 
before  Senate  and  House  com¬ 
mittees  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  cost  of  RFD  service  is 
charged  to  second-class  mail. 

“And  yet,”  Horne  maintained, 
"if  every  piece  of  second-class 
matter  were  removed  from  the 
rural  free  delivery  mail  the  cost 
of  RFD  operation  would  not  ap¬ 
preciably  diminish." 

Proposed  increases  in  rates 


Ad  Council  Forms 
P.  R.  Committee 

To  assist  the  Advertising 
Council  in  forming  public  re¬ 
lations  policy  for  its  1947  pro¬ 
gram,  a  Public  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  industry 
and  media  has  been  appointed. 

Richard  Chaplin,  public  rela¬ 
tions  .director  of  Crowell-Collier 
Publishing  Co.,  heads  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Serving  with  him  are; 
Jerry  Mason,  assistant  editor. 
This  Week;  C.  B.  Larrabee. 
president  and  publisher.  Print¬ 
ers’  Ink;  Irwin  Robinson.  Tracy- 
Robinson.  Inc.;  A.  A.  Schechter, 
vicepresident,  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System;  David  Magow- 
an,  vicepresident  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Western  Newspap¬ 
er  Union;  and  Bradley  Kelly, 
vicepresident.  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

Michael  Amrine,  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  the  Council, 
will  serve  as  secretary. 


Suggests 
O.  Deficit 


would  hit  smaller  newspapers 
the  hardest,  Franklin  D.  Schurz, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
president  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  told  the 
House  Committee  this  week. 

The  average  increase  for  the 
circulation  group  of  50.000  and 
over  would  be  121%,  for  news¬ 
papers  from  25,000  to  50,000  cir¬ 
culation,  179%,  and  for  those 
under  25,000,  235%,  he  con¬ 
tended. 

He  predicted  large  newspapers 
would  transfer  to  trucking 
routes  much  current  mail  cir¬ 
culation,  to  offset  the  proposed 
increases  in  mailing  charges. 

“Small  papers,  unable  to  fi¬ 
nance  truck  delivery,  will  be 
doubly  vulnerable  since  their 
subscription  raises  to  cover  in¬ 
creased  mailing  costs  cannot  be 
passed  on  to  the  subscriber 
without  great  circulation  cas¬ 
ualties,”  he  asserted. 

■ 

F.  J.  Russell,  Michigan 
Publisher,  Dies  at  67 

FRANK  J.  RUSSELL,  67,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Mar¬ 
quette  (Mich.)  Mining  Journal 
and  the  Iron  Mountain  (Mich.) 
News,  died  in  Daytona,  Fla., 
Mar.  18.  He  had  been  suffering 
from  a  heart  ailment. 

The  editorship  of  the  Mining 
Journal  fell  to  him  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  James  Rus¬ 
sell,  in  1920  and  a  year  later  he 
established  the  Iron  Mountain 
News.  In  1925  he  and  associates 
purchased  the  Rhinelander 
(Wis. )  News  which  he  directed 
for  several  years. 

(Pbituarp 


WALTER  S.  GOODLAND,  85. 

governor  of  Wisconsin  and 
formerly  a  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin  newspaper  publisher,  sud¬ 
denly  Mar.  12  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  in  Madison,  Wis.  He  had 
published  the  Wakefield  (Mich.) 
Bulletin,  the  Ironwood  (Mich.) 
Times,  the  Racine  (WLs. )  Times 
and  was  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Call  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  old  Racine 
Times  Call. 

Louis  D.  Rowand,  63,  editor 
of  the  New  Canaan  (Conn.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Mar.  17,  at  a  Norwalk 
(Conn.)  hospital.  He  took  the 
post  of  editor  of  the  Advertiser 
in  1925  when  the  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Sentinel,  ot  which  he 
was  managing  editor,  was  sus¬ 
pended. 

J.  Edward  Collins,  advertis 
ing  manager  of  the  Troy  ( N.  Y. ) 
Observer-Budget,  Mar.  16,  at  a 
Troy  hospital.  He  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  paper  for 
more  than  30  years. 

James  O.  Winston,  82,  former 
co-owner  of  the  Richmond  (Va. ) 
Times  Dispatch,  ot  pneumonia. 
Mar.  13.  in  a  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
hospital. 


Hervey  Franklin  Mayes,  74, 
pifblisher  of  the  Brownwood 
( Tex. )  Bulletin  and  for  38  years 
a  member  of  the  Texas  Press 
A.'sociation,  in  Brownwood, 
Mar.  13. 

Guy  G.  Alexander,  52.  vet¬ 
eran  Denver  newsman.  Mar.  5. 
During  some  25  years  of  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Denver,  Alex¬ 
ander  worked  for  the  Denver 
Post,  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
and  served  as  divisional  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press  for  nine 
years. 

Gerald  F.  Ritson,  39.  Neivark 
(N.  J. )  News’  city  hall  and  po¬ 
litical  reporter.  Mar.  17,  of  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Frederick  A.  Hoar.  76.  re¬ 
tired  newspaperman.  Mar.  13,  in 
(Coconut  Grove.  Fla.  He  was 
former  city  editor  of  the  old 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Union  Hill 
Dispatch  and  had  worked  for 
the  New  York  Sun.  the  Nevi 
York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News. 

Carl  Bronson,  71,  for  35  years 
music  crit'c  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald  and  Express, 
Mar.  15,  in  Los  Angeles. 

J.  Oscar  (Pop)  Barrett,  60, 
retired  North  Carolina  news¬ 
paperman.  at  his  home  at  Sal¬ 
isbury,  N.  C.,  Mar.  12,  after  suf¬ 
fering  a  heart  attack.  Mr. 
Barrett  was  formerly  connected 
with  papers  in  Durham.  Ashe¬ 
ville  and  Concord.  N.  C.,  and 
at  one  time  published  the  West 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  News. 

Leon  Claeys,  71,  managing 
editor  of  the  Brussels  Journal 
de  Bruges  for  the  last  31  years, 
recently  in  Brussels. 

Gerald  F.  Ritson,  39,  city 
staff  reporter  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News,  Mar.  18 
in  Newark.  He  had  worked  on 
that  newspaper  since  1928. 

Joseph  Wharton  Thurston, 
71,  former  advertising  director 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant,  in  Gordonville,  Va..  Mar. 
24.  After  serving  the  Courant 
from  1921  to  1936.  Mr.  Thurston 
retired  for  his  health. 

Clay  S.  Smith,  51,  home-de- 
livery  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin,  Mar.  17, 
in  a  suburban  hospital.  He  was 
former  home-delivery  manager 
of  the  Toledo  Blade  and  onetime 
ciroilat'on  mana'ier  of  the 
Louisville  Herald-Post. 

Robert  Aiken,  Jr.,  76,  dean  of 
Auburn.  N.  Y..  newspapermen. 
Mar.  17,  in  an  Auburn  hospital. 
He  had  been  continuously  in 
newspaper  work  in  Auburn  for 
45  years.  He  served  the  old 
Auburn  Bulletin,  then  the  Au¬ 
burn  Citizen  and  later  the  Au¬ 
burn  Citizen-Advertiser.  He  was 
a  court  reporter. 

Clyde  T.  Biggerstaff  of  Dal¬ 
las.  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
Yank  and  a  Texas  newspaper¬ 
man.  in  Houston,  Tex.,  last 
week. 

Leland  D.  Townsend,  72,  vet¬ 
eran  court  reporter  of  the  Stur¬ 
gis  (Mich.)  Journal,  recently. 
Townsend  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  old  St.  Joseph 
( Mich. )  Evening  Press  and  was 
on  the  staff  of  toe  Three  Rivers 
( Mich. )  Commercial  before 
joining  toe  Journal. 


Columbia  U. 
Plans  Exercises 
On  Pulitzer  Day 

Columbia  University  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  on  Thursday,  April  10,  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer’.s  birth,  which  will 
mark  the  first  day  sale  of  the 
Joseph  Pulitzer  commemorative 
stamp. 

Plans  for  the  Centennial  cer¬ 
emony  have  been  completed 
with  cooperation  of  Post  Office 
Department  officials.  Dr.  Frank 
D.  Fackenthal.  acting  president 
of  Columbia,  said  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson  would  deliver 
the  address  of  the  day  at  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  rotunda  of  Low  Me¬ 
morial  Library. 

The  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  New  York 
World  was  a  benefactor  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  His  gift  of  about  $2,- 
500,000  made  possible  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism  in  1912  and  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes 
which  are  administered  by  the 
School.  This  year  marks  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes.  He  also  endowed  the 
Pulitzer  Scholarships  which  go 
annually  to  the  outstanding 
graduates  of  New  York  City 
public  high  schools. 

Columbia  will  mail  10,000  first 
day  covers  “as  the  tribute  of  the 
University  and  to  express  ap¬ 
preciation  to  those  who  have 
contributed  to  the  University,” 
Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  revealed. 
Dean  Ackerman  first  suggested 
the  Pulitzer  stamp  last  year  and 
outlined  its  design. 

■ 

Sports  Writer  Shot 

Chicago  —  Jack  Johnston,  68, 
Chicago  Tribune  sports  writer, 
was  shot  March  24  as  he  tried  to 
help  subdue  a  man  who  had 
gone  berserk  in  the  British  Con¬ 
sulate  at  360  N.  Michigan  Ave 
Johnston,  who  writes  a  soccer 
column  for  the  Tribune,  was 
shot  once  in  the  abdomen.  He 
is  expected  to  recover. 


i  MOVING? 

Y^HEN  moving,  help  ue 
"  give  you  prompt  eervllce 
by  notifying  us  In  advance, 
and  by  giving  us  both  old 
and  new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  Hack  enplee  are 
Bmrre?  Avoid  loss  of  your 
copies  by  renewing  promptly. 
Watch  your  renewal  due- 
I  date  on  the  address  section 

I  of  your  wrapper. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Smbteriptian  rmima  —  dommti*, 
$4.00i  Cmtmdm,  $4Mt 
$5.00. 
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CITY  EDITOR  HONORED  . . .  THAT  MAKES  NEWS 

On  his  25th  anniversary  with  the  paper,  Horry  Nichols,  recently  appointed  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  News,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  dance.  Pictured,  left  to  right,  are:  Marilyn  Nichols, 
his  daughter;  Mr.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Nichols,  Paul  Lockwood,  executive  secretary  to  Governor  Dewey; 
Mayor  William  O'Dwyer,  and  Richard  W.  Clarke,  executive  editor  oi  the  News. 


purnalism  Educators 
Decry  Lack  of  Facts 

continued  from  page  12 


iatly  rejected  the  indictment, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  claim 
pat  their  schools  are  more  con¬ 
cern^  with  such  matters  than 
ire  the  schools  of  law,  medicine 
divinity  referred  to  in  the 
report. 

Wrote  Fred  S.  Siebert,  dean 
of  the  school  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Illinois:  “My 
ptimate  contacts  with  schools 
«;  law,  medicine  and  journalism 
load  me  to  believe  that  more 
time  and  effort  is  spent  on  pro¬ 
fessional  attitudes  and  ideals  in 
Khools  of  journalism  than  in 
the  other  two.” 

A.  L.  Higginbotham,  head  of 
te  department  of  journalism 
g  the  University  of  Nevada, 
igreed.  “The  charge  that  schools 

i  journalism  ‘have  not  yet  ac¬ 
cepted  this  obligation’  to  culti- 
Ate  the  ‘ideals  and  attitudes’  of 
lie  profession  again  reveals  the 
ignorance  of  the  Commission  on 
education  for  journalism,”  he 
declared. 

“This  is  one  of  the  major  em- 
^ases  of  journalism  instruction 
end  one  which  runs  through 
eearly  every  course  offered.  It 

ii  this  stress  which  makes  jour- 
ailism  instruction  truly  profes- 
ilonai.  Some  newspapermen 
lave  even  accused  the  schools 
i  too  much  attention  to  pro- 
iessional  attitudes  and  obfiga- 
ions.” 

“We  teach  journalism  as  a 
social  responsibility — not  mere- 
:y  as  a  craft,”  reported  John  L. 
Brumm,  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism.  University 
of  Michigan.  “We  train  men 
and  women  not  to  be  mere  hired 
men  and  women  in  a  newspaper 
office,  but  professional  prac¬ 
titioners.  .  .  .” 

Most — but  not  all— of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  heads  declared  they  ac¬ 
cept  a  critical  function  as  an 
obligation  of  journalism  schools, 
and  claimed  they  are  adequately 
discharging  that  obligation.  One 
dissenter,  however,  was  Paul 
J.  Thompson,  immediate  past 
president  of  AASDJ  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  'Texas. 

“Nor  do  I  agree  that  the  best 
spools  of  law,  medicine  and 
divinity  make  criticism  of  the 
profession  which  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  major  part  of  their  pro- 
pams,”  he  said. 

“I  believe  we  can  serve  the 
profession  of  journalism  better 
bj  cooperating  with  the  press 
than  we  can  by  criticizing.  I’m 
sick  and  tired  of  criticisms  of 
ie  press;  responsible  people  in 
this  country  had  better  begin 
showing  more  appreciation  of 
the  press.” 

Among  the  majority  of  the 
educators  accepting  a  critical 
iunction  as  an  obligation,  many 
Itialified  their  judgment  in  their 
expression  of  the  extent  to 
rtich  they  believe  the  various 
sfflools  are  meeting  this  “obli- 
jation.” 

^t  should  be  the  main  justifi- 
eroon  for  their  existence,”  stat¬ 
ed  Chilton  R.  Bush,  head  of  the 
division  of  journalism.  Stanford 
university.  “But  some  schools 


of  journalism  are  falling  short. 
They  have  trade  school  ideas.” 

Ralph  R.  Grosman,  director 
of  the  College  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Colorado  believed 
that  “many  schools  are  seriously 
falling  short  of  professional 
standards  in  this  respect.  My 
personal  experience  in  recent 
years  has  indicated  that  many 
of  the  schools  are  not  respon¬ 
sive  to  suggestions  regarding 
activity  in  this  field.  It  seems 
to  me  that  many  of  the  schools 
are  afraid  to  speak  out  in  criti¬ 
cism  for  fear  of  alienating  the 
good  will  of  newspapers.  Re 
action  of  newspapers  to  criti¬ 
cism  seems  to  cause  this  fear. 
This  is  unfortunate  because  the 
schools  are  qualified  to  make 
studies  and  point  out  weak¬ 
nesses  and  could  be  of  consid¬ 
erable  value  to  the  profession 
through  such  activity.  Schools 
should  have  courage  to  speak 
out.” 

Most  of  the  journalism  school 
administrators  ignored  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire’s  request  for  a  general 
comment  on  the  entire  report, 
either  because  they  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  ito  digest  it 
fully  or  because  of  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  train  their  sights  on  the 
phases  dealing  with  journalism 
education. 

Dean  Spencer  of  Syracuse  ap¬ 
parently  summed  up  the  matter 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  how¬ 
ever,  with  this  comment: 

“The  report  ‘A  Free  and  Re¬ 
sponsible  Press’  probably  will 
not  be  recorded  in  history  as 
one  of  the  great  examples  of 
scholarly  research  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  century.” 

Forrest  Accuses  Group 
Of  Damaging  Prestige 

continued  from  page  11 


practice  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  members  was  reported.  After 
the  Society  had  deliberated  long 
and  painfully,  the  case  was 
dropped.  This  settled  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  code.” 

And  that  settles  ASNE,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chicago  Commit¬ 
tee. 

,  As  one  member  of  this  So¬ 
ciety,  I  regret  this  slighting  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  group  of  responsible 
editors  who  have,  for  the  most 
part,  practiced  ethical  and  up¬ 
right  journalism  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  as  members 
of  this  Society.  We  know  that 
our  Code  of  Ethics  and  Canons 


of  Journalism  have  had  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  the  practice  of 
journalism  in  this  nation.  I 
maintain,  and  without  fear  of 
contradiction  by  any  group  of 
college  professors — as  wise  as 
they  may  be  in  things  they 
know  about,  that  the  American 
press  today  operates  on  stand¬ 
ards  as  high  as  those  of  any 
national  press  anywhere  in  this 
world — and  let  me  make  this 
stronger  by  saying  standards 
higher  than  most. 

We  have  a  right  to  world 
leadership  in  respect  to  press 
freedom  and  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  I,  for  one,  further 
deplore  any  attempt  from  any 
quarter  to  tear  down  our  pres¬ 
tige  at  a  time  we  seek  by  our 
leadership  to  establish  world 
freedom  of  Information. 

Are  We  to  Sit  Quietly  By? 

Are  we  to  sit  quietly  by  and 
permit  people  who  have  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  workings 
of  newspaper  publishing  or  edit¬ 
ing  to  preach  so-called  reforma¬ 
tion  blindly  and  without  the 
slightest  responsibility? 

■There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
are  faults  in  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  and  industry.  There  are 
faults  in  every  line  of  endeavor. 
But  why  should  we  have  to  de¬ 
fend  the  fact  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  printed  word  in  the 
United  States  is  an  industry  op¬ 
erated  on  economic  lines?  Do 
our  friends,  the  professors,  want 
a  non-profit-subsidized  press 
which  will  tell  the  reader  what 
some  one  thinks  he  ought  to 
know,  whether  the  reader  likes 
it  or  not?  I  do  not  think  so. 

I  have  mentioned  the  tenden¬ 
cy  of  the  left  wingers  over  the 
years  to  tear  down  the  prestige 
of  the  American  press.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  a  patient,  long-range 
operation  and  has  been  under 
way  progressively  and  persis¬ 
tently.  School  and  college  li¬ 
braries  contain  many  books 
painting  the  American  press  in 
dark  colors.  I  fear  that  many 
arguments  so  developed  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  members  of  the 
Chicago  Committee. 

Only  recently  a  left  wing 
radio  commentator  decided  to 
launch  a  monthly  report  on 
world  affairs.  His  selling  talk 
was  an  attack  on  the  American 
press,  which  he  said  is  in  the 
service  of  monopolists  and  car- 
telists.  This  is  European  lan¬ 
guage  but  it  means  that  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  and  press  asso¬ 
ciations  are  owned  by  individ¬ 


uals  or  banded  together  in  chain 
operation.  He  named  the  AP, 
U.P.  and  INS  as  having  inter¬ 
ests  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  of  the  American  people. 
He  alleged  wholesale  distortion 
of  news  and  the  faking  of  head¬ 
lines  and  he  urged  his  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  to  depend  upon 
him  for  uncensored  and  direct 
information.  At  last  reports  he 
was  in  Moscow. 

Editors  in  Shirt  Sleeves 

Despite  my  great  admiration 
of  and  friendship  for  the  late 
William  Allen  I^ite,  I  would 
not  agree  with  the  Chicago  Com¬ 
mittee’s  quotation  of  something 
he  once  wrote  that  editors  tend 
to  become  country  club  gentle¬ 
men  losing  the  common  touch. 
Most  editors  I  know  are  hard 
working  fellows  of  the  shirt 
sleeve  school  and  are  genuinely 
interested  in  publishing  objec¬ 
tive  news,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  lop-sided  editing 
does  not  inspire  reader  support 
— and  without  reader  support 
the  editor’s  Job  is  extremely  un¬ 
stable. 

That  this  modern  tendency 
to  print  both  sides  of  news  and 
comment  has  paid  reader  divi¬ 
dends  is  shown  in  Bulletin  67 
(March,  1947)  just  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  'The  bulletin 
shows  that  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada — 
despite  increased  subscription 
and  newsstand  prices  —  have 
reached  an  all  time  high  circula¬ 
tion  of  53  million  copies  every 
24  hours.  This  is  an  increase  of 
something  more  than  82%  over 
1920;  24%  over  1940;  10%  over 
1944  and  5%  over  1945.  And 
from  1926  to  and  including  Sep¬ 
tember  1946,  Sunday  circulation 
had  increased  from  roughly  17 
millions  to  45  millions. 

Much  Self-Analysis 

It  would  be  ridiculous,  of 
course,  to  say  that  operation  of 
the  American  press  is  wholly 
satisfactory.  Every  meeting  of 
editors  or  publishers  involves 
rounds  of  self-analysis  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  profession.  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  can  be  much  improved 
by  such  studies  as  that  just 
concluded  by  the  committee  of 
college  men.  And  by  the  same 
token  I  very  much  doubt  wheth¬ 
er  a  commission  of  newspaper 
people  could  be  very  useful  in 
tunning  the  colleges  and  xmi- 
versities. 
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Commission  Asserts 
Freedom  Is  in  Danger 

continued  from  page  7 

their  opinions  must  remain  in¬ 
tact;  this  right  stands  for  the 
valid  kernel  of  individualism  at 
the  heart  of  all  social  life.  But 
the  element  of  duty  involved  in 
the  right  requires  a  new  scru¬ 
tiny;  and  the  service  of  news,  as 
distinct  from  the  utterance  of 
opinion,  acquires  a  new  im¬ 
portance. 

“To  protect  the  press  is  no 
longer  automatically  to  protect 
the  citizen  or  the  community. 
The  freedom  of  the  press  can 
remain  a  right  of  those  who 
publish  only  if  it  incorporates 
into  itself  the  right  of  the  citi¬ 
zen  and  the  public  interest. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  means 
freedom  from  and  freedom  for 
.  .  .  from  the  menace  of  external 
compulsions  .  .  .  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  own  conceptions  of 
service  and  achievement. 

“This  implies  that  the  press 
also  must  be  accountable  ...  to 
society  for  meeting  the  public 
need  and  for  maintaining  the 
rights  of  citizens  and  the  almost 
forgotten  rights  of  speakers  who 
have  no  press.” 

Society  today,  it  is  asserted, 
needs,  first,  a  truthful,  compre¬ 
hensive  and  intelligent  account 
of  the  day’s  events  in  a  context 
which  gives  them  meaning;  sec¬ 
ond,  a  forum  for  the  exchange 
of  comment  and  criticism;  third, 
a  means  of  projecting  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  attitudes  of  the  groups 
in  the  society  to  one  another; 
fourth,  a  method  of  presenting 
and  clarifying  the  goals  and 
values  of  the  society;  and,  fifth, 
a  way  of  reaching  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  society  by  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  information,  thought, 
and  feeling  which  the  press 
supplies. 

The  Commission  notes  that  it 
has  no  idea  that  these  five  ideal 
demands  can  ever  be  completely 
met.  On  the  basic  principle  that 
the  media  should  not  lie,  it  holds 
that  it  is  no  longer  enough  to 
report  the  fact  truthfully;  it  is 
neces5ary  to  report  the  truth 
about  the  fact  .  .  .  particularly 
in  regard  to  information  con¬ 
cerning  other  nations. 

Reports  of  isolated  facts  may 
be  misleading  and.  in  effect,  un¬ 
true,  the  report  advises  in  find¬ 
ing  the  press  guilty  of  failure  to 
present  an  accurate  account  of 
the  day’s  events  in  a  context 
which  gives  them  meaning. 

In  respect  to  the  second  re¬ 
quirement,  the  Commission  does 
not  argue  that  the  press  must 
print  everybody’s  ideas  but  it 
contends  that  the  “giant  units” 
can  and  .should  assume  the  duty 
of  publishing  significant  ideas 
contrary  to  their  own,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  objective  reporting.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Commission 
admits  that  some  of  these  people 
with  other  viewpoints  and  in¬ 
terests  might  have  little  success, 
if  any,  in  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  report  next  takes  up  the 
development  of  new  means  of 
communication  and  remarks  that 
the  citizen,  who  has  always  to 
sift  the  material  he  has  received, 
will  now  have  a  more  compli¬ 


cated  task  than  ever.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  also  the  decline  in  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  since  the 
early  1900s,  and  similar  trends 
in  the  other  media. 

“Whatever  the  tendency  is,” 
the  report  states,  “the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  local  and  regional 
chains,  together  with  the 
Hearst,  Scripps-Howard  and  Mc- 
C  o  r  m  i  c  k-Patterson  ownership 
groups,  control  more  than  half 
(53.8%)  of  the  total  newspaper 
circulation  of  the  nation. 

“Monopoly,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  single  control  of  all  current 
information  coming  into  an  area, 
does  not  exist  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  industry.  The  nearest 
thing  to  it — and  it  is  too  near 
for  comfort — is  unitary  owner¬ 
ship  in  a  single  locality.  This 
does  exist.  Ninety-two  per  cent 
of  the  communities  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  all  but  the  bigger  cities, 
have  only  one  local  newspaper. 
In  a  hundred  small  communities 
the  only  newspaper  owner  also 
owns  the  only  radio  station. 
This  creates  a  local  monopoly  of 
local  news.” 

A  footnote  at  this  point  de¬ 
clares  that  there  are  “cases  of 
significant  concentration  of  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  ownership  in 
some  regions,  such  as  that  of 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  whose  chain 
of  papers  does  not  extend  out¬ 
side  upstate  New  York.  His 
hegemony,  powerful  as  it  is, 
falls  far  short  of  giving  him  an 
actual  monoDoly  in  that  region.’’ 

i  Editor's  Note:  This  statement 
is  in  error  to  the  extent  that  it 
disregards  Mr.  Gannett's  papers 
in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and 
Illinois.  However,  Dr.  Hutchins’ 
foreword  stated:  “The  Commis¬ 
sion  did  not  conduct  elaborate 
research.’’) 

The  report  includes  its  bene¬ 
factor  in  the  plain  statement  of 
fact  that  “the  Luce  interests,  the 
Cowles  Interests,  and  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  interests  are  power¬ 
ful  combination  in  the  various 
media.”  It  also  apnends  the 
soubriquet  of  “Boiler  Plate 
King  ”  on  John  H.  Perrv,  head 
of  Western  Newspaper  Union. 

High  labor  costs  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  elimination  of  the 
smaller,  marginal  owner  in  the 
communications  industries,  it  is 
conceded,  but  “other  forces  are 
at  work  as  well.”  They  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  “personal  forces” 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
technological  change  .  .  .“ex¬ 
aggerated  drives  for  power  and 
profit  ” 

“Hearst  and  McCormick,”  the 
report  states,  “fought  an  epic 
newstand  war  in  Chicago  eerlv 
in  the  present  century,  which 
involved  not  only  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  papers  but  also  the 
shooting  of  employes.  These 
battles,  and  the  private  armies 
which  fought  on  either  side, 
were  a  factor  in  promoting  the 
gang  warfare  which  has  dis¬ 
tressed  the  city  since. 

“Violence  as  a  curb  on  com¬ 
petition  has  not.  however,  been 
confined  to  Chicago.  The  New 
York  papers,  including  the 
Times  and  the  Herald  Tribune, 
had  newsstand  fights  in  the  30s, 
and  PM  faced  serious  difficult¬ 
ies  in  finding  a  place  on  the 
newsstands.” 

This  section  of  the  report  con¬ 
tinues: 

“Potential  competitors  have 


Newspapers  Lead 
In  Opinion  Forming 

The  role  played  by  the  press 
in  moulding  public  opinion  has 
been  shown  by  the  results  of  a 
poll  conducted  by  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  in  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Approximately  1,000  voters 
were  asked:  “What  you  rely  on 
most  in  forming  your  opinions — 
magazines,  newspapers,  books, 
radio  broadcasts,  or  some  other 
source?”  Newspapers  led  with 
73%  in  the  replies:  75%  men 
and  71%  women. 

divided  territory  as  Hearst,  Gan¬ 
nett,  and  Block  did  in  upstate 
New  York  and  as  motion  picture 
theaters  have  done  elsewhere. 
(Editor’s  Note:  Paul  Block  never 
had  any  upstate  interests.) 

“Monopolistic  practices,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cost  of  machin¬ 
ery  and  the  momentum  of  big. 
going  concerns,  have  made  it 
hard  for  new  ventures  to  enter 
the  field  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions.  ( A  footnote  says  this  is 
especially  true  in  the  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  radio  network 
fields;  not  so  much  so  in  book 
publishing  and  radio  station 
ownership. ) 

“Although  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  going  price  for  a  great 
city  newspaper,  it  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  it  would  cost  some¬ 
where  between  five  and  ten  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  build  a  new  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  to  success.  ’The 
investment  required  for  a  new 
newspaper  in  a  medium-sized 
city  is  estimated  at  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million  to  several  mil¬ 
lions'  for  a  small  town  paper, 
$2.5.000-100,000.” 

The  survey  left  the  Commis¬ 
sion  with  certain  questions,  in¬ 
cluding:  “Has  the  struggle  for 
power  and  profit  been  carried 
to  such  a  point  that  the  public 
interest  has  suffered?  Have  the 
units  of  the  press,  bv  becoming 
big  business,  lost  their  represen¬ 
tative  character  and  developed 
a  common  bias — the  bias  of  the 
large  investor  and  employer?” 

In  examining  the  performance 
of  the  press,  the  Commission 
said  it  also  son«»ht  to  determine 
if  irresponsibility  of  the  press 
might  deprive  it  of  its  freedom. 
At  the  outset  it  determined  that 
the  American  press,  whatever 
its  shortcomings,  is  le's  venal 
and  less  subservient  to  political 
and  economic  pressure  than  that 
of  reany  other  countries. 

‘"Tho  leading  organs  of  the 
American  press  have  achieved 
a  standard  of  excellence  uns'ir- 
pas.sed  anvwhere  in  the  world,” 
it  concluded. 

Unauthorized  “scoons”  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  according  to  the 
Commission,  unsettled  people’s 
confidence  in  the  dependability 
of  news  sources  and  marred  the 
generally  good  war  record  of 
the  press  in  safeguarding  im¬ 
portant  announcements. 

The  report  criticizes  the  pref¬ 
erence  given  to  murders,  riots 
and  quarrels  among  public  of¬ 
ficials  in  the  day’s  news,  these 
matters  crowding  out  items  “of 
the  utmost  social  conseouence” 
such  as:  more  power  machinery, 
fewer  men  tending  machines, 
more  hours  of  leisure,  more 


schooling  per  child,  decrease 
intolerance,  successful  nego« 
tion  in  labor  contracts,  incri 
in  participation  in  music  throm 
the  schools,  increase  in  the  a 
of  books  of  biography  and  ki 
tory. 

“The  effort  to  attract  i 
maximum  audience,”  the  Ct, 
mission  says,  “means  that  et 
news  account  must  be  wrist 
to  catch  headlines.  The  ra 
is  not  a  continued  story  ot 
life  of  a  people,  but  a  series 
vignettes,  made  to  seem  no, 
significant  than  they  really  ire 

Coverage  of  the  San  Fran 
Conference,  on  which  a  sp 
report  is  being  written,  comes 
for  condemnation  for  presen 
“personal  items  modeled  ; 
the  Hollywood  fan  maga,. 
and  a  distorted  account  of  y 
took  place.”  Because  dru 
and  tension  were  demanded! 
the  editorial  desks  back  h 
it  is  claimed,  drama  and  ter 
were  manufactured  at  San 
cisco. 

“So  completely  was  the  ta 
of  manufacturing  suspense  pt 
formed  that,  when  after  s« 
weeks  an  acceptable  charter 
signed,  the  effect  on  newspi, 
readers  was  one  of  incredub 
surprise,”  the  report  dedar 
“The  worst  offenders  in  thij 
rection  are  to  be  found  arao 
the  newspaper  columnists  j 
radio  commentators.  ...  So 
of  them  .  .  .  supply  the  pibli 
with  keyhole  gossip,  runo 
chai  acter  assassination,  u 
lies.” 

The  Commission  calls  up  ta 
mony  from  William  Allen  Wit 
Virginius  Dabney  and  Erwin 
Canham  for  support  of  its  the 
that  Big  Business  bias  ente; 
into  the  editing  of  newspaps 
because  the  owners  of  the  pn 
“are  bank  directors,  bank  bo 
rowers,  and  heavy  taxpayers 
the  upper  brackets.”  Oppositi 
of  the  American  Newspai 
Publishers  Association  to 
Child  Labor  Amendment 
1935  is  recalled  in  the  langu 
of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times: 
disgrace  to  the  newspaper  i 
dustry.” 

“Many  people,”  the  repo 
says,  “believe  that  the  press 
biased  in  matters  of  nation 
fiscal  policy.” 

Turning  to  advertising. 
Commission  states  flatly  t 
“the  evidence  of  dictation  of  pc 
icy  by  advertisers  is  not  impr 
sive.  ...  As  a  newspaper 
comes  financially  stable,  it 
comes  more  independent  a 
tends  to  resist  pressure  from 
vertisers.” 

The  Commission  advocates  ‘ 
resolute  policy  of  criticism  i 
the  press  by  the  press”  as  an  e 
fective  way  of  improving  tfc 
press.  In  this  regard  it  not 
that  only  one  newspaper  in  Ne 
York,  other  than  the  Ne* 
made  anv  mention  of  Jot 
O  Donnell’s  retraction  in  tk 
Patton  slapping  incident. 

Summing  up  on  the  perfor: 
ance  side  of  the  ledger,  the  n 
port  declares: 

“Our  society  needs  an  aco 
rate,  truthful  account  of  tk 
day’s  events.  We  need  t 
know  what  goes  on  in  our  o« 
locality,  region,  and  nation,  v 
need  reliable  information  abo< 
all  other  countries.  We  ne« 
( Continued  on  page  61 ) 
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‘•fews  Is  Twisted' 
Owners'  Interests 

continued  from  page  60 


early  30s,  the  Commission  notes, 
there  were  hopes  that  it  might 
establish  itself  as  a  professional 
society  dedicated  to  raising 
standards.  Publishers’  opposi¬ 
tion  is  blamed  for  the  guild's  af- 
«,nniv  other  roiintriAQ  «7ith  filiation  with  the  CIO,  as  a  con- 

eh’^^'fnLrmation  ^  our  Se?trat°ed'^o ® 
ive..  'We  need  a  market  place  h” 

r  the  exchange  of  comment  ‘‘“"niffonc  ’  ®  working 

d  criticism  regarding  public  ..,2^;  . 

airs.  We  need  to  reproduce  ctin=  fo 

a  a  gigantic  scale  the  open  ar- 

nent  which  characterized  the  mde- 

age  gathering  two  centuries 
(0.  We  need  to  project  across 
lii  groups,  regions,  and  nations 

i»icture  of  the  constituent  ele-  in  that 

its  of  the  modern  world.  We  short  of  professional 

d  to  clarify  the  aims  and  -v, 

als  of  our  community  and  ..  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
«.rv  other  formal  organization  of  the 

'  j  _  It.-  press  into  a  profession  are 
termed  as  “perhaps  insurmount- 
t.  The  news  is  twisted  by  able.”  but  society  is  urged  to 
emphasis  on  firmness,  on  the  gge  that  every  effort  is  made  to 
ivel  and  sensational;  by  the  develop  a  more  institutionalized 
sonal  interests  of  owners;  or  communal  responsibility.  At 

another  point,  the  report  asserts 
jch  of  the  regular  output  of  that  wages  and  prestige  of  work- 
t  press  con.-jists  of  a  rniscella-  j^g  members  in  the  lower  ranks 
(ous  success.on  of  stories  and  g^g  jo^  ao^j  tenure  is  precarious, 
lap:  which  have  no  relation  “Adequate  compensation,”  it 
the  typmal  iives  of  real  peo-  jg  argued,  “with  adequate  rec- 
pywhere.  Too  often  the  ognition,  and  adequate  contracts 

“  indispensable 

s.>,  dl.tortion  and  the  perpet-  prerequisite  to  the  development 
it  ion  of  misunderstanding  gf  g  professional  personnel.” 

-ong  widely  scattered  groups  Presenting  a  list  of  13  recom- 
0S3  only  contact  is  through  mendations,  the  Commission 
sf  meaia.  ^ayg  jg  judgment  that 

‘As  we  have  said,  the  Anier-  everyone  concerned  with  the 
1  press  has  great  technical  freedom  of  the  press  and  with 
ievements  to  its  credit.  It  the  future  of  democracy  should 
displayed  remarkable  in-  put  forth  every  effort  to  make 
uity  in  gathering  its  raw  ma-  the  press  accountable,  for,  if  it 
isl  and  in^  manufacturing  and  does  not  become  so  of  its  own 
tributing  its  finished  product,  motion,  the  power  of  govern- 
r  would  we  deny  that  extra-  ment  will  be  used,  as  a  last  re- 
linarily  high  quality  of  per-  sort,  to  force  it  to  be  so. 
nance  has  been  achieved  by  “if  the  press  is  to  be  account- 
ie  leaders  in  each  field  of  mass  able.”  the  report  states,  “its 
smmunications.  members  must  discipline  one 

“When  we  look  at  the  press  another  by  the  only  means  they 
1 1  whole,  however,  we  must  have  available,  namely,  public 
include  that  it  is  not  meeting  criticism.” 

;e  needs  of  our  society.  The 

mmission  believes  that  this  ‘ — 

iilurt  of  the  press  is  the  great-  i  i  n  t 

it  danger  to  its  freedom.  11  rrolessors  on 

As  far  as  its  public  record 

»ws,  ANPA  has  not  concerned  MEMBERS  of  the  Commission 
self  with  questions  affecting  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  are: 
a  role  of  a  free  press  in  a  free  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  chairman, 
riety  but  has  dealt  almost  ex-  chancellor.  University  of  Chi- 
usively  with  the  business  prob-  cago. 

ms  of  the  industry,  the  Com-  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  pro- 
iision  finds.  As  to  the  Amer-  lessor  of  law.  Harvard, 
tt  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi-  John  M.  Clark,  professor  of 
n,  the  Commission  has  this  to  Economics,  Columbia  University. 
I'  John  Dickinson,  professor  of 

“Its  members  are  the  editors  Law,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
'  the  major  city  dailies  and  vania,  and  general  counsel, 
we  of  the  smaller  city  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

•n  editors  of  distinction,  in-  William  E.  Hocking,  professor 
sding  owners  when  owners  of  Philosophy,  emeritus,  Har- 
jd  chief  editors  are  the  same.  vard. 

tin  early  meeting  the  Society  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  professor 
w  up  and  adopted  a  code  of  of  Law,  Yale, 
ws  which,  if  followed,  would  Archibald  MacLeish,  formerly 
«  made  the  newspapers  re-  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
nsible  carriers  of  news  and  Charles  E.  Merriam,  professor 
*“*sion.  of  Political  Science,  emeritus. 


Warning  of  the  power  of 
buyers’  boycotts,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  frowns  upon  revolt  and 
hoi^s  that  “less  drastic  means 
of  improving  the  press  may  be 
employed.”  However,  it  goes 
on:  “We  cannot  tell  what  direc¬ 
tion  a  revolt  might  take;  it 
might  lead  to  government  con¬ 
trol  or  to  the  emasculation  of 
the  First  Amendment.” 

The  Commission  has  gained 
the  impression  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  do  not  realize  what 
has  happened  to  them;  they  are 
not  aware  that  the  communica¬ 
tions  revolution  has  occurred; 
they  do  not  appreciate  the  tre¬ 
mendous  power  which  the  new 
instruments  and  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  press  place  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  men. 

To  the  educators  is  assigned 
the  “enormous  task”  of  trying 
to  make  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
intelligent  now.  The  burden  on 
the  press  is  held  to  be  greater 
because  of  the  failure  of  the 
educators  to  fulfill  their  obliga¬ 
tion. 

Members  of  the  Commission 
were  disturbed  by  finding  that 
many  able  reporters  and  edi¬ 
torial  writers  displayed  frustra¬ 
tion — “the  feeling  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  do  the  kind  of 
work  which  their  professional 
ideals  demanded,  that  they  were 
unable  to  give  the  service  which 
the  community  needs  from  the 
press.” 

“A  continuation  of  this  dis¬ 
turbing  situation.”  it  concludes, 
“will  prevent  the  press  from 
discharging  its  responsibilities 
toward  society.  .As  remedies  we 
have  urged  the  press  to  use 
every  means  that  can  be  devised 
to  increase  the  competence  and 
independence  of  the  staff,  and 
we  have  urged  universities  and 
schools  of  journalism  to  train 
existing  or  potential  members  of 
the  press  in  the  exercise  of 
judgment  on  public  affairs.” 


1 1  Professors  on  Commission 


^ible  carriers  of  news  and  Charles  E.  Merriam,  professor 
of  Political  Science,  emeritus, 
Tne  only  means  of  enforce-  University  of  Chicago. 

was  expulsion  from  the  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  professor 
•wty.  Shortly  after  the  code  of  Ethics  and  Philosophy  of  Re- 
^dopted,  a  case  of  gross  mal-  ligion.  Union  Theological  Semi- 
*tice  on  the  part  of  one  of  nary. 

« members  was  reported.  Af-  Robert  Redfield,  professor  of 
'“‘  Society  had  deliberated  Anthropology,  University  of  Chi- 
g  and  painfully,  the  case  was  cago. 

This  settled  the  func-  Beardsley  Ruml,  chairman, 
■M  the  code.”  Federal  Reserve  Bk.,  New  "York. 

»  p  11  ®  American  Newspa-  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  pro- 
-  Guild  was  started  in  the  fessor  of  History,  Harvard. 
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George  N.  Shuster,  president. 
Hunter  College. 

The  Inquiry  was  suggested  to 
Dr.  Hutchins  in  December,  1942, 
by  Henry  R.  Luce  of  Time,  Inc. 
A  year  later  the  Commission  be¬ 
gan  it?  deliberations. 

According  to  Dr.  Hutchins  it 
sought  facts  to  fill  out  gaps  in 
its  information  or  to  answer 
questions  which  arose  in  the 
course  of  its  discussions.  In  full 
session  or  in  committee  the 
Commission  heard  testimony 
from  58  men  and  women  con¬ 
nected  with  the  press. 

The  staff,  directed  by  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Leigh,  onetime  president 
of  Bennington  College,  recorded 
interviews  with  more  than  225 
members  of  the  industries,  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  private  agencies 
concerned  with  the  press.  The 
Commission  held  17  two-day  or 
three-day  meetings  and  studied 
176  documents  prepared  by  its 
members  or  the  staff. 

On  Dr.  Leigh’s  staff  were 
Ruth  A.  Inglis,  specializing  in 
freedom  of  the  movies;  Llewel¬ 
lyn  White,  radio;  and  Milton  D. 
Stewart,  the  press  coverage  of 
the  San  Francisco  Conference. 


F.  A-  Walker, 
Ex-Publisher, 
Dies  at  79 

Fred  Allan  Walker.  80,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Telegram,  New  York  Sun  and 
the  Washington  Post,  died  Mar. 
25  at  his  home  in  Hadlyme, 
Conn.,  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  for  many  years  head  of  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City. 

After  being  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1868,  he 
worked  for  several  years  in  the 
banking  business  before  enter¬ 
ing  newspaper  work  with  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  of 
which  he  later  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

He  was  successively  managing 
editor  of  the  Boston  Journal  and 
the  Baltimore  News.  In  1911  he 
became  publisher  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  and  remained 
there  until  1919  when  he  be¬ 
came  an  editorial  writer  on  var¬ 
ious  Hearst  publications  and  an 
associate  of  the  late  Arthur 
Brisbane. 

Mr.  Walker  served  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  'Tele¬ 
gram  from  1920  to  1925  when 
he  became  the  Telegram’s  man¬ 
aging  director,  holding  that  post 
until  its  sale  in  1927  to  Scripps- 
Howard.  He  was  an  executive  of 
the  New  York  Sun  from  1926 
until  his  retirement  in  1934. 

■ 

Wiley  S.  Smith  Dies; 
Veteran  Hearst  Editor 

Wiley  S.  Smith,  veteran  Hearst 
editor  who  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  old  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Evening  Journal  in  1910, 
edited  a  newspaper  on  the  Rio 
Grande  and  traveled  Mexico  in 
revolutionary  days  with  Pancho 
Villa,  died  in  New  York  March 
25  of  a  heart  attack. 

He  was  with  INS  in  Kansas 
City  and  for  25  years  he  was 
Chicago  bureau  manager  for 
Universal  Service  before  coming 
to  New  York  in  1942  as  director 
of  the  Hearst  wire  service.  Born 
in  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  his 
mother  was  a  Scribner  of  maga¬ 
zine  and  publishing  fame.  In  his 
early  days  Mr.  Smith  wrote  un¬ 
der  the  pen  name  of  Wiley  S. 
Scribner. 

■ 

NRDGA  Sales  Meet 
Set  for  June  26-28 

The  three-day  annual  meeting 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  take  place  at  the 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  June  26- 
28,  according  to  Howard  Abra¬ 
hams,  sales  promotion  director. 

A  full  day  will  be  devoted  to 
discussion  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  Mr.  Abrahams  told  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Included  in  these 
sessions  will  be  reports  of  the 
committees  of  the  NRDGA  and 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  which  have 
been  appointed  to  work  jointly 
on  common  problems. 

Both  committees  will  report 
results  of  questionnaires  to  the 
members  of  their  organizations 
on  conditions  and  nei^s  in  the 
field. 


February  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


Crmnd  Total .  718,799 

ATLANTA.  CA. 

Constitutioa-m .  727,547 

*Con!ititutioa-S ....  434,040 

Jonrnal-e .  1,076,019 

Tjournal-S .  606,008 


Grand  ToUl .  2,741,614 

BM.TIMORF.,  MD. 

*American-S .  41.3,118 

News-Post-e .  972,771 

Sun-ra .  882,210 

Sun-« .  1,630,423 

tSun-S .  787,913 


Grand  Tout .  4,680,436  3,596,347 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Time$-e .  291,674  238,139 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 


AKC-Herald-m .  630,786  657,648 

New^.« .  834,211  785,374 

jNews  A  Age> 

Herald.S .  420,615  623,917 


Post< .  678,630  524,240 

Grand  Total .  2.564,148  2,391,185 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Araerican-e .  377,494 

Record-m .  419,089 

•Advertiser-S .  286,011 

Globe-e .  964,533 

Globe-m .  726,4.34 

Globe-S .  628,471 

Hcrald-m .  870,148 

tHerald.S .  702,810 

Traveler^e .  1,263,716 

Post-m .  663.048 

Post-S .  239.077 


348,306 

39.3,512 

266,937 

811,569 

647,379 

454,705 

840,226 

507,400 

1,076,268 

629,613 

203,972 


Grand  Total .  7,040,831  0,078,886 

Nora:  Glot>e  (evening)  sold  only  in  com¬ 
bination  with  cither  Morning  or  Sunday 
Globe.  Traveler  (evening)  sold  only  in 
combination  with  either  Morning  HerM  or 
Sunday  Herald.  Bvening  American  sold 
only  in  combination  with  either  Morning 
Record  or  Sunday  Advertiser.  Morning 
Poet  sold  in  optional  combination  with 
Sunday  Post — Retail  only. 


BRONX.  N.  Y.  C. 

Home  News-e .  231,262  231,406 

Home  Newrs-S .  102,668  81,116 


333,930  312,521 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m. .  586,844  648,561 

•Courier  Expresa-S.  439,119  396,6(M 

News-e .  1,334,124  1,189,6.36 


Grand  Total .  2.260,087  2,133,791 


CEDAR  RAPIDS,  lA. 

Gazette-c .  596,478  4.65,755 

Gazette-S .  186,446  146.363 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Tribune-m .  1,485,354 


Tribune-S 
Sun-m . . . 


ISun-S. .. 

TDaily  Kews-e .  1,400,^2 

Herald-American-e. .  ^1,766 

•Herald-American-S  357,916 

Thnes-e .  649,043 


1,342,856 
834,523 
699,723 
311,643 
1,131,540 
610,229 
307,402 
471  ,.671 
110,605 


Times-S .  176,999  110!605 

Grand  Total .  6,774,746  6,720,092 


(Compiled  by  Media  Reeorda,  Inc.) 
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AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Jonmal-c...  9.39,4.38  1,018,700 
{Beacon  Joumal-S..  298,561  333,420 


1M7 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Grand  ToUl .  1,237,999  1352,120 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Koickbker  News-e. .  785.677  619,032 

Times  Union-m.  . . .  631,664  428,165 

•Times  Union-S. .. .  321,281  291,251 


Dispatch-e . 

Dispatch-S . 

Citizen-e . 

Citizen-S . 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m. 
Star-w . 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  551,617  442,004 

Courant-S .  344,790  349.299 

Timei-e .  1,116,106  1,115,322 


Grand  Total .  1,638,513  1,338,448 

ALBUQUERQUF..  N.  M. 

Iouroal.m .  312,639  290,657 

Jpumal-S .  98..609  76,746 

Tribune-e .  304,651  331,780 


Grand  ToUl .  2,706,384  2,512,452 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News-m .  1,131,634  926,275 

fNews-S .  555,761  406,821 

Times-Herald-e _  1,469,139  1,209,185 

Times-Herala-S _  605,909  401,452 


Grand  Total .  2,012,513  1,906,626 

HEMPSTEAD.TOWN.  N.  Y. 
Nassau  Review  & 

Star-e .  568.258  445,137 

Newsday-e .  593,663  502,993 


MODESTO, 

Bee-e . 

MONTREAL, 

Star-e .  1 

SUndard-S . 

Gazette-m . 

La  Presse-e .  1 

La  Patrie-e . 

La  Patrie-S . 

Herald-e . 


CALIF. 

414.248  872.711 

CANADA 
.409,720  1,083,*| 
89.293  t7j|| 

837.750  4«7J 

,211,128  798; 

157.275  1^ 

185.468  15C 

147,718  154® 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-ra .  750,992  628,713 

tSnquirer-S .  693,924  608,670 

Po»t-e .  940,595  759,493 

Times-Star-e .  1,165,110  922,641 


Grand  Total .  3.663.443 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Tournal-m .  808,451 

Herald-e .  1,257,512 

News-e .  1,329,583 

News-S .  268,014 


653.339 

1,017,119 

1,057,958 

200,501 


Grand  Total .  1,161,921  948,130 

HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e...  436,195  381,079 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e .  1,404,849  1,168.910 

Cbronicle-S .  679,604  422,710 

Post-m .  869,977  805,164 

Post-S .  445,922  353,296 

Press-e .  737,524  651,939 


Grand  Tout .  3. 

MUNCIE, 


,708,311  3.9488U 
IND. 

665.335  44 

653,407  47 

196,179  IMlp 


314,335 

729,022 

759,896 

1,168.291 

624,893 


Grand  Total .  3,663,559 

DENVER,  COLO. 
Rocky  Mt.  News-m.  286,799 

{Rocky  Mt.  News-S  125,739 

Post-e .  943,008 

Post-S .  364.508 


Grand  Total .  4,037,876  3,392,019 


Grand  ToUl .  1,314,921  1,073® 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-c .  664,017  653 

Tennessean-m .  562,831  66 

Tennessean-S .  380,294  369, 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e .  1,281,055  1,135,535 

Star-m .  1.232.164  879,719 

t{Star-S .  641,903  554,310 

Times-e .  912,507  805,778 


Grind  Total .  1,720,054  1,545,943 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Grand  Total .  4,067,629  3,375,342 


Register-m . 

455,141 

439,958 

Tribune-e. . 

554,908 

507,235 

Register-S . 

392,680 

276,643 

Grand  Total . 

1.402,729 

1,223,836 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m . 

607,646 

704,254 

{Free  Press-S . 

233,746 

272..552 

News-e . 

1,204,001 

1,311,068 

tNews-S . 

695,952 

622,610 

Times-e . 

888,895 

718,233 

•Times-S . 

410,331 

328.901 

Grand  Total . 

4,040,571 

3,957,618 

DULUTH 

,  MINN. 

Herald-e . 

615,568 

501,410 

News-Tribune-m. . . 

420,394 

376,497 

News-1  ribune-S. . . . 

297,061 

213,467 

Grand  ToUl . 

1,333,023 

1,091,374 

EL  PASO 

.  TEXAS 

Times-m . 

530,906 

440,668 

Tiraes-S . 

162,588 

155.928 

Herald-Post-e . 

545,986 

455,341 

Grand  Total . 

1,239,480 

1,051,937 

ERIE, 

,  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald- 
,Sun-d . 

466,369 

438,821 

{ris>atch  Herald-S. 

208,440 

255,215 

Times-e . 

810,463 

630,133 

Grand  Total . 

1,485,272 

1,324,169 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier-m . 

649,621 

677,618 

Press-e . 

666,480 

702,223 

Courier  &  Press-S .  . 

221,562 

238,420 

Grand  Total . 

1,537,663 

1,618,261 

FLINT, 

MICH. 

T(nirnal-e . 

993,938 

895,301 

Journal-S . 

262,060 

220.862 

Grand  Total . 

1,255,998 

1,116,163 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m.. 

558,103 

546,028 

{Journal  Gazette-S. 

404,838 

353,625 

News  Sentinel-e _ _ 

1,115,131 

895,395 

Grand  Total . 

2,078,07 ; 

1,795,048 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

SUr-Telegrara-m. . . 

415,916 

335.364 

Star-T  elegram-e _ 

715,532 

626,794 

Star-Telegram-S _ 

3.19,282 

237,072 

Press-e . 

683,456 

561,613 

Grand  Total . 

2,154,186 

1,760,843 

FRESNO, 

CALIF, 

Bee-e . 

437,856 

444,829 

Bee-S . 

196,570 

203,779 

Grand  ToUl . 

634,426 

648,608 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribune-e . 

905,772 

796,677 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  note) 

469,084 

360.520 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m ....  947,883  674,260 

{Times  Union-S _  298,596  284,127 

Journal-e .  752,961  686,012 


Grand  Total .  1,607,142  1,68(1U 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Call-S .  •  217)11 

SUr-Ledger-d .  685,539  407111 

{Star-Lcdger-S .  197,917  151^1 

News-e .  1,048,096  1,283111 

News-S .  274,245 


Grand  Total .  2,105,797  2,082 

•  Discontin  ed.  t  N  j  Publication. 


Grand  Total .  1,999,390  1, 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
•Jersey  Jouraal-e. . .  426,537 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 
Tribune  (See  note)..  856,241  i 

_Not8:  Tribune  (evening)  sold  i 
bination  with  Democrat  (morning), 
of  one  edition.  Tribune  (evening) 
shown. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m .  475,204  ‘ 

Journal-S .  232 ..399 

News-Sentinel  e. .. .  637.800  ‘ 

News-Sentinei-S.. . .  223,123 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Journal  Courier-m. .  344,523  311(9 

Register-e .  741,630  72!'«1 

Register-S .  203,497  211111 


Grand  ToUl .  1,289,550  l,2Syi 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
Times-Picayune-m. .  1,26.3,851  1,0610 

Times-Picayune  & 

SUtes-S .  705,044  .WIR 

Item-e .  833,516  854M 

SUtes-e .  979,254  82411 


Grand  Total .  1,468,526  1,274,835 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune  (See  note)..  69.3,591  489,595 

Noth:  Tribune  (evening)  and  Eagle 
(morning)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition  (evening)  only  is  given. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Grand  Total .  3,781,665 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m .  1 ,335,280 

Times-S .  1,126.514 

Herald  Trioune-m. ,  873,668 

tHerald  Tribune-S..  781,601 

#News-m .  1,233,221 

#News-S .  877,981 

Mirror-m .  355,953 

Mirror-S .  215,792 

Journal-American-e.  770.691 


Examiner-m . 

•Bxaminer-S . 

Times-m . 

tTimes-S . 

Herald-Ezpress-e . . 
News-d . 


723,350  649,443 

470,401  435,218 


•Journal  American-S  336,523 


473,249  632,024 

399,636  393,734 


World  Telegram-e . ,  890,691 


1.037,.322  711,391 

675,727  451,277 


Grand  ToUl .  3,779,685  3,173,087 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m. .  606,999  534,419 

Courier  Journal-S.  .  445,826  366,485 

Times-e .  791,592  669,952 


Eagle-e . 

Bagle-S . 

PM-e . 

PM-S . 


Grand  Total .  1,844,417  1,570.856 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e .  502,906  394,813 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See 

note) .  451,225  399.258 

Notb;  Manchester  Union  (morning)  and 
Leader  (evening)  sold  in  combination  only. 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Union  (morning) 
only  is  shown. 


Grand  Total .  11,138,011  9,443 J 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e .  751,.366  171, t 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
Post-Enquirer-e  . . . .  968,456  654, J 

Tribune-e .  825,220  522.) 

Tribune-S .  332,760  238)1 


Grand  ToUl .  2,126,436  1,415, H  | 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKU). 

Oklahoman-m .  620.223  594 Ji  I 

Olclahoman-S .  297,378  276JI 

Times-e .  680,882  878.U  Gra 


Grand  ToUl .  1,598.483  1,549 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Commerc'l  Appeal-m  850,323 
tCommer'l  Appeal-S  466,805 
Press-ScimiUr-e. . . .  683,499 


OMAHA.  NEBR. 
^World-Herald  (See 

note) .  729,270 

World-Herald-S _  403,185 


Grand  Total .  1,900,627  2,069,266 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  1,491,077  1,327,725 

•Herald-S .  634,702  474,573 

News-e .  1,254,802  1,124.107 

News-S .  389,007  299,085 


Grand  Total .  3,769,588  3,226,090 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

SenUnel-m .  475,317  453,604 

Noth:  Post-Star  (morning)  sold  in  com-  •Sentinel-S .  ,  ISi’ll}  , 

bination  with  Times  (evening).  Linage  of  1?“™*  .  . 

one  edition.  Post  Star  (morning)  only  is  tJournal-S .  549,086  471,016 

given.  HARRISBURG,  PA.  Grand  Total .  2,613,095  2,296,988 

Patriot-m .  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Telegraph-e .  693,396  448,031  Tribune-m .  812,521  67.3,309 

T„»-i  ,  0,0  sax  ,  n,,  AOA  Star-e .  1,140,808  925,070 

Grand  Tout .  1,348,365  1,033,484  fTribune-S .  638,609  444,073 

Notb:  News  (evening)  carries  the  same  Times-e .  409,035  429,321 


Grand  Total .  1.132,455 

Notb:  World-Herald  sold  in  com 
tion  morning  and  evening,  linage  of 
one  edition,  evening  is  shown. 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e .  780,596 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Joumal-e .  817,528  668, 

Journal-SUr-S .  317,602 

Star-m .  824,265 


Grand  Total .  3.550.621  2,919,517 


Grand  Total .  2,613,095  2,296,988 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  649,365  7.53,521 

•tPlain  Dealer-S.  . .  696,090  662,836 

News-e .  793,149  645,986 

Prcs6-e .  855,447  926,006 


Grand  Total .  2,894,051  2,788,348 

62 


Grand  Tout .  1,348,365  1,033,484 

Notb:  News  (evening)  carries  the  same 
amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot 
(morning). 


Grand  Total .  1,959,395  1, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
tEvening  Bulletin-e.  1,262,4(0  1,11 
•Evening  Bulletin-S.  456,431  ■■ 

Inquirer-m .  1.241,497  l.lW 

Inquiier-S .  749.149  687, 

News-e .  430,411  36® 

/Record-m .  10,325  ^ 

/Record-S .  ^ 


Grand  ToUl .  3,000,973  2,471,773 


Grand  ToUl .  4,150,283  4, 

/  The  Record  ceased  publication  mth 
issue  of  Feb.  1,  1947. 


February  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

(Compllrd  by  Mrdla  RcconU,  Ine.) 


IM* 

610,723 

1,009,146 

444,969 

630,974 

372,698 


PITTSBURCH,  PA. 
poit'Caxcttc-m .  . .  739,186 

.  1,118,370 

.  448.366 

_ 

Grand  Total .  3,620,679  3,068,400 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Ofatooian-d .  910.744 

0^^-S .  600,800 

wST .  995,923 

journal .  371,624 


791,776 

392,042 

799,161 

315,397 


Grand  Total .  2,778,991  2,298,366 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

BidictiDe .  1,141,196  1,072,632 

.  606,019  439,683 

Jouinal-S .  360,689  326,213 

Grand  Total .  2,007,904  1,837,428 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-* _  482,996  362,478 

READING,  PA. 

Qadc  (See  note). . , ,  768,840  603,439 

Sile-S .  98,020  83,271 

Grand  Total .  866,860  666,710 

Nom:  Eagle  (evening)  and  Times 

(miming)  sold  in  combination,  linage  of 
one  edition.  Eagle  (evening),  only  is  shovm. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

NewsLeader-e .  999, .169  886,959 

Tians-Dispatch-m . .  773,096  667,037 

Times-Dispateb-S. , .  463,102  338,669 

Grand  Total .  2,225,767  1,892,666 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m .  4.3.6,445  . 

Times-S .  193,969  . 

WerW-News-e .  457,877  . 


Grand  Total .  1,087,291  . 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 

Democrat  & 

Cbronicle-m .  736,654  757,923 

Democrat  & 

Cbiooirle-S .  309,728 

Tnaes-Union-e .  829,092 


406,074 

878,536 


Grand  Total .  1,874,374  2,042,532 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

legister-Republic-c.  883,056  679,614 

anr-m .  615,863  473,265 

aar-S .  270,673  209,623 


Grand  Total. . . 


1,769,591  1,362,402 


Heim-ni. 

Orion-S. 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


413,945 

202,629 

670,100 


310,226 

164,206 

666,087 


Grand  Total. 


1,286,674  1,140,618 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Gbbe-Democrat-m .  634,264 

|Globe-I^mocrat>S. 
Itat-Dispatch-e .... 
Pat-Dispatch-S. . . . 

Sat'.Times-e . 


427,371 


507,164 

3.64,860 


1,232,012  1,023,932 
719,102  630,569 


876,126  660,020 


Grand  Total . , 


3.887,876  3,076,636 


^  ST,  PAUL,  MINN. 

.>  Roneer  Press-m _  788,826  461,487 

(Pioneer  Press-S....  550,663  439,666 

Jt  Uvatch-e .  944,690  706,386 

in  -  - 

4  Grand  Total .  2,284,078  1,607,538 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Xipreaa-m .  668.285  696,613 

Isprcsa-S .  329,962  364,019 

Kewae .  862.973  750,884 

Ugkt-e .  957,484  866,000 

Rilkt-S .  414,641  406,360 


Grand  Total .  3,223,246  2,971,766 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Unien-m .  860,561 

Bnien-S .  37.3.752 

Trihnne-Sun-e .  1,077,.348 

)ounal-e .  690,104 


767,360 

840,863 

980,906 

602,078 


Gnnd  Total .  2,991,766  2,681,207 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

O^iclt-ra .  703,6.33  683,866 

Khanicle-S .  383.095  330,000 

Boainer-m .  878,392  721,029 

y»nminer-vS .  636,114  424,620 

OtlWBulletin-e .  698,479  626.450 

.  649,016  629,826 


Gnrid  Total. . 


3.748.728  3,216,780 


,  SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

S«te-m .  665,227  654,801 

wai  Star-e .  643,239  603,531 

Total .  1,308,466  1,168,332 
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SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-tn . 

480,864 

443,653 

Scrmntoni«n-S . 

206.837 

166,488 

Times-e . 

766.874 

686,909 

Grand  Total . 

1,453.675 

1,197,050 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelliitencer-m 

764,936 

665,617 

*Post-Inteliigencer-S 

449.182 

356,600 

Star-e . 

408,965 

670,065 

Times-e . 

1,073,526 

966,951 

Times-S . 

417,104 

342,316 

Grand  Total . 

3,113,713 

2,900,648 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

Journal  Tribune-c.  . 

458,216 

384,867 

Journals . 

161,686 

159,413 

Grand  Total . 

619.900 

644,280 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

TribuBC'C . a . .  • 

840,966 

732,975 

Tribune-S . 

268,043 

2421233 

Grand  Total . 

1.109,009 

975,208 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman- 

Reviev»-m . 

608,563 

414,881 

tSpokesman- 

Review.^ . . 

461,372 

339,778 

Cbronicle-e . 

762,167 

623,666 

Grand  Total . 

1.722.082 

1,378,324 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

YTerald-Journul-e .  . . 

1,212,306 

1.036,094 

•}Herald  Amer.-S. . 

421.545 

363,498 

Post  Standard-m. .  • 

689,201 

486,828 

Post  Standard-S. . . . 

260,157 

200,304 

Grand  Total . 

2.483,209 

2,086,724 

TACOMA 

,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e. . . . 

652,470 

626,113 

News-Tribune*S. . .  • 

214,068 

212,010 

Times-e . 

599,142 

633.478 

Grand  Total . 

1.466.680 

1,371,601 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m . 

436.429 

340,088 

{Times-S . 

406,375 

337,152 

Blade-e . 

1,280,677 

989,332 

Grand  Total . 

2.123.481 

1.666.572 

TORONTO, 

.  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m. . . . 

805,042 

764.409 

Telegram-e . 

1.310,083 

1,098,756 

Star-e . 

1.298,013 

1,216,891 

Star-w . 

105,537 

100,660 

Grand  Total . 

3,518.675 

3,180,606 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e .  . . 

708,101 

469.482 

Time*-Advertiser-S . 

145,207 

76,659 

Grand  Total . 

863,308 

646,141 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note) . 

675,431 

618,514 

Nots:  Record  (morning)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times-Record  (evening). 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Record  (morning) 
only  is  given. 


TULSA, 

OKLA. 

Tribune-e . 

811,808 

644,234 

World-m . 

7A3,781 

603,831 

World-S . 

282,664 

295,308 

Grand  Total . 

1,868,263 

1,643,373 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m. 

604,570 

407,479 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C 

Times-Herald-d _ _ 

1,018,308 

870,485 

*Times-Herald-S .  . . 

3.66,681 

317,541 

News-e . 

737,119 

620,250 

Post-m . 

1,166,622 

1,027,563 

JPost-S . 

404,845 

348,613 

Star-e . 

1,619,316 

1,263,410 

tStar-S . 

607,697 

473,164 

Grand  Total . 

5,910,588 

4,911,026 

WATERBURY,  CONN 

Republican-m . 

695,621 

499,407 

Republican-S . 

178,076 

126,636 

Deraocrat-e . 

225,770 

American-e . 

729,175 

670,487 

Grand  Total . 

1,502,872 

1,422,200 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 

CROUP 

Mamaroneck  Times-e 

260,833 

167,305 

Mt.  Vernon  Argu.s-e 
New  Rochelle 

614,744 

378,233 

Standard  .Star-e . . 
Ossining  Citi  en 

686,146 

601,088 

Register-e . 

224,176 

168,829 

Peekskill  Star-e .... 

267,290 

200,892 

Port  Chester  Item-e 

492,379 

333,536 

Tarry  town  News-e. . 
Yonkers  Herald 

238.960 

178,027 

Statesman-e . 

niiite  Plains 

497,631 

397,421 

Dispatch-e . 

712,364 

600,795 

Grand  Total . 

3,884,622 

2,826,126 

1M7 

1646 

WICHITA. 

KANSAS 

Beacon-e . 

726,597 

668,566 

Beacon-S . 

330,311 

307,502 

Ea^ie-m . 

649,272 

650,715 

Eagle-e . 

668,286 

600,037 

{Eagle-S . 

299,064 

244,219 

Grand  Total . 

2.673,520 

2,361,039 

WORCESTER.  MASS 

Teleirram-S . 

296,806 

249,700 

Telegram-m . 

688,620 

645,862 

Gazette  &  Post-e. . . 

781,010 

625,660 

Grand  Total . 

1,766.436 

1,421,102 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator  Tele* 

gram-€ . 

883,138 

709,037 

Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-S . 

361,329 

267,372 

Grand  Total . 

1,244,467 

976,409 

Figures  supplied  by  Publishers. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-ra . 

889.960 

666.366 

Star-e . 

963,836 

667,846 

Star-S . 

488,016 

422,715 

Grand  Total . 

2,341,812 

1,745,926 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e. .  • 

563,500 

468,276 

Standard-Times-S. . 

106,036 

72,436 

Grand  Total . 

669,536 

630,712 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Joumal-e . 

698,062 

550,390 

Times-m . 

649,025 

620,205 

Times-S. . . 

329,586 

260,829 

Grand  Total . 

1,676,663 

1,321,424 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e . 

415,030 

356.804 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
WEEKLY.  “THIS  WEEK”  &  PARADE 
FEBRUARY,  1M7 

*  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
59,026  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY" 
Linage  34,020  lines  is  included  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  figures  of  the  following  papers;  Albany 
Times  Union,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Balti¬ 
more  American,  Boston  Advertiser,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-American,  Detroit  Times,  MiU 
waukw  Sentinel,  New  York  Jouinal- 
Ameriun,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  San 
Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  Herald-American, 
Washington  Timcs-Hcrald. 

•  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 
46,636  lines  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

*  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 
59,026  lines  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Buffalo  Courier  Express  and  Miami  Herald. 

♦"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
63,826  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY" 
Linage  30,020  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 

♦  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 
63,426  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

t  "THIS  WEEK"  linage  42,972  lines  is 
included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  papers;  Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore 
Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age  Herald, 
Boston  Herald,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Dallas  News,  Des  Moines  Register,  Detroit 
News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  New  York  Herald  Iribune, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

fTHIS  WEEK”  Linage  42,911  lines  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Spokane 
Spokesman  Review. 

S  "PARADE”  Linage  16,383  lines  is  in¬ 
clined  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  papers;  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  El  Paso  Times,  Erie  Dispatch 
Herald,  Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette,  Jack¬ 
sonville  Times  Union,  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette,  Toledo  Times,  Youngstown  Vindi¬ 
cator  Telegram,  Wichita  Eagle,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post. 

i  "PARADE"  Linage  11,367  lines  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

4  "PARADE"  Linage  16,367  lines  in  the 
Chicago  Sun  and  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

5  "PARADE  Linage  16,353  lines  in  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News,  Newark  Star 
Ledger  and  Syracuse  Herald  American. 

i  SPLIT-RUN  LINAGE— New  York 
News  (m).  210,203;  (S),  166,421. 
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Bendix  Dealers 
Hear  Plan  for 
SLOOOgOOO  Drive 

South  Bend.  Ind.  —  Expendi 
tures  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  this  spring  in  the  coopera 
tive  program  for  Bendix  Home 
Appliances.  Inc.,  Its  79  distrib¬ 
utors  and  more  than  8,000  deal 
ers,  will  aggregate  $1,000,000. 
it  was  disclosed  here  March  26 
at  the  first  of  six  factory-spon¬ 
sored  advertising  conferences 
with  distributor  advertising 
managers. 

Newspapers  are  the  funda 
mental  local  advertising  media 
in  successful  appliances  adver¬ 
tising,  Walter  J.  Daily,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  director, 
told  distributor  advertising  men 
from  New  York.  Chicago.  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco.  Phila 
delphia,  Newark,  Detroit.  To¬ 
ledo,  Boston,  Pittsburgh.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Baltimore. 

2  New  Products 

Soon  to  be  launched  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  advertisements  currently 
appearing  on  the  Bendix  washer 
is  a  series  of  large  newspaper 
ads  announcing  two  new  piq¬ 
uets.  an  automatic  ironer  and 
an  automatic  clothes-dryer. 

In  the  .strictly  factory-con¬ 
trolled  “co-op”  program,  dealers 
pay  half  the  cost  of  advertising; 
the  remainder  is  borne  equally 
by  the  manufacturer  and  distrib¬ 
utors. 

Daily  estimated  that  more 
than  25,000  newspaper  mats  will 
be  used  in  the  spring  campaign. 
He  stressed  that  newspapers  are 
the  major  medium  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  and  local  advertising 
managers  were  advised  to  sup¬ 
plement  it  with  outdoor,  radio 
spot,  and  the  company’s  spot 
movies  for  use  in  neighborhood 
theaters. 

Details  of  the  national  mag¬ 
azine  advertising  program  in¬ 
volving  an  expenditure  of  $485,- 
000  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1946,  were  presented. 

Notre  Dame  University  stu¬ 
dents  in  advertising  attended  as 
observers. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Post  Guildsmen 
Call  for  Ryan  Ouster 

Union  leadership  must  not  be 
entrusted  to  Communists  or 
Communist  sympathizers,  165 
members  of  the  New  York  Post 
unit  of  tne  American  Newspaper 
Guild  declared  this  week  in  a 
statement  calling  for  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  John  Ryan  as  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  statement  repudiated  the 
“white-washing”  of  Ryan  by  the 
New  York  chapter's  Representa¬ 
tive  Assembly  recently  and  cen¬ 
sured  four  Post  delegates  who 
voted  confidence  in  ^an. 


O'Brien  Is  Back 

The  first  column  since  Novem¬ 
ber  8  by  Howard  Vincent 
O'Brien,  Chicago  Daily  News 
columnist,  appeared  March  19, 
marking  the  retumn  of  O'Brien 
to  the  paper  after  several 
months  in  a  hospital 
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48  in  Congress  State 
Ties  to  Fourth  Estate 


By  Jcanes  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON— Review  of  the 

occupational  backgrounds  of 
members  of  Congress  establishes 
that  voters  in  many  states  are 
following  the  longtime  practice 
of  picking  newspapermen  to  rep¬ 
resent  them  in  Washington. 

Also  the  gavels  in  both  houses 
are  wielded  by  journalists.  Sen¬ 
ator  Arthur  H.  Vandenburg,  who 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
when  he  came  to  Congress,  is 
president  protempore  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  Speaker  Joseph  W.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Jr.,  is  publisher  of  the  North 
Attleboro  (Mass.)  Evening 
Chronicle.  The  chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  the  Rev.  Peter  Marshall, 
was  a  reporter  before  he  entered 
the  ministry. 

Publishers  and  Writers 

Senator  William  F.  Knowland 
of  California,  is  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune. 

Rep.  Franck  R.  Havenner,  de¬ 
scribes  himself  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Directory  as  “newspaper 
writer  ’’ 

Senator  Henry  C.  Dworshak 
of  Idaho,  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Burley  (Idaho)  Bulletin 
and  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Idaho  Editorial  Association. 

Rep.  Thomas  S.  Gordon  of  Il¬ 
linois  is  associated  with  the 
Polish  Daily  News  in  Chicago. 

Rep.  Edward  H.  Jenison  is 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Paris  (Ill.)  Beacon-News. 

Rep.  Charles  M.  Price  of  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.,  says  in  his  official 
autobiography:  “newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  ( East  St.  Louis  Jour¬ 
nal.  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
and  for  two  years  sports  editor 
of  suspended  East  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
view  ) ;  former  member  of  the 
National  Baseball  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation.” 

Rep.  Charles  W.  Vursell  has 
published  the  Salem  (Ill.)  Re¬ 
publican  since  1916,  and,  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  rec¬ 
ord,  is  a  Republican  member  of 
the  House. 

Rep.  Roy  Clippinger  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  has  b^n  in  the  newspaper 
business  for  more  than  50  years 
and  has  published  the  Carmi 
(Ill.)  Democrat-Tribune  tor  37 
years.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Illinois  Press  Association. 

From  Gallery  to  House 

Rep.  Louis  Ludlow  of  Indiana 
rounded  out  half  a  century  in 
Journalism  last  year.  He  was 
a  Washington  correspondent  for 
Indiana  newspapers  at  the  time 
of  his  election  to  Congress — the 
first  reporter  to  go  direct  from 
the  press  gallery  to  membership 
of  the  body  he  was  covering. 

Rep.  Karl  M.  LeCompte  has 
published  the  Corydon  (la.) 
Times- Republican  since  1910. 

Kansas  is  the  only  state  whose 
two  senators  are  active  news¬ 
paper  publishers.  Senator  Ar¬ 
thur  Capper,  head  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  publishing 
firm  which  bears  his  name,  was 
a  typesetter  on  the  Topeka  Daily 


Capital,  later  acquired  the  news¬ 
paper  and  built  his  publications 
around  it.  Senator  Clyde  M. 
Reed  has  been  associated  with 
the  Parsons  Sun  for  36  years, 
still  is  its  active  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Rep.  Herbert  A.  Meyer  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Independence 
(Kas. )  Daily  Reporter. 

A  crusading  city  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  States  who  broke 
the  Louisiana  political  scandal 
in  1939  and  won  for  his  paper 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  plaque  for 
“courage  in  Journalism,”  Rep.  F. 
Edward  Hebert  is  serving  his 
fourth  term  in  Congress.  The 
expose  launched  a  popular  de¬ 
mand  to  send  him  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  Ever  conscious  of  news 
values,  Hebert  inserts  after  his 
name  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  in  parenthesis  (pronounced 
“A-Bear”). 

Publisher's  Wife 

Rep.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  of 
Maine,  was  the  wife  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher  who  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  Skohegan  district. 
Upon  his  death  she  succeeded 
him  in  both  capacities,  and  has 
twice  been  re-elected. 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  for  two  years  before 
Joining  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  in  1925.  He  left  Congress 
for  active  war  service  and  was 
returned  last  year,  defeating  the 
veteran  Senator  David  I.  Walsh. 

Rep.  John  F.  Kennedy  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  at  29  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  Congress,  is  serving 
his  first  term.  He  is  the  son  of 
the  former  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  Joseph  Kennedy,  and  he 
was  an  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  correspondent  at  the  San 
Francisco  World  Conference,  the 
British  election  which  brought 
the  Labor  Party  into  power,  and 
at  the  Potsdam  Conference. 

Rep.  Paul  W.  Shafer  was  a  re¬ 
porter,  editor  and  publisher  in 
Indiana  from  1912  to  1929,  until 
he  turned  to  politics,  and  now 
is  the  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Bronson  (Mich.)  Journal. 

Senator  Joseph  H.  Ball  was  a 
political  writer  for  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch 
when  Gov.  Harold  Stassen  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  the  Senate  to  fill 
a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen.  Ball 
is  the  author  of  several  labor- 
management  bills. 

Rep.  Harold  Knutson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  author  of 
the  20%  across-the-board  income 
tax  reduction  bill,  is  the  long¬ 
time  publisher  of  the  Wadena 
Pioneer  Journal. 

Rep.  Harold  Hagen  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Polk  County  Lead¬ 
er  in  Crookston,  Minn.,  an  in¬ 
terest  he  acquir^  after  serving 
an  apprenticeship  with  the  Ves- 
terheimen,  a  Norwegian  newspa¬ 
per. 

Rep.  Howard  H.  Buffett  of  Ne¬ 


braska,  notes  in  his  autobiog¬ 
raphy  that  he  holds  a  certificate 
in  Journalism  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska. 

Rep.  Karl  Stefan  of  Nebraska, 
was  a  news  telegraph  operator, 
newswriter,  reporter,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  and  radio  news  commenta¬ 
tor  before  switching  to  other 
fields,  and  eventually  to  Con¬ 
gress. 

Senator  George  W.  Malone  of 
Nevada,  is  the  managing  editor 
of  Industrial  Encyclopedia,  and 
is  a  resident  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club. 

Rep.  Charles  H.  Russell  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ely  (Nev. )  Record. 
and  Nevada’s  only  member  of 
the  House. 

Rep.  Adam  C.  Powell  of  New 
York  City,  one  of  the  two  Negro 
members  of  Congress,  is  editor 
of  People’s  Voice,  and  at  one 
time  was  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  New  York  Post. 

Onetime  Printer's  Devil 

Senator  Clyde  R.  Hoey  of 
North  Carolina,  went  to  work  as 
a  printer's  devi!  at  the  age  of 
12,  became  a  printer  at  16,  and 
then  purchased  a  small  newspa¬ 
per  which  he  conducted  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  retiring  to  enter  the 
practice  of  law  in  1899. 

Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  on  newsprint  short¬ 
age,  is  president  of  Brown  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  produces  a 
number  of  small  newspapers. 

Rep.  A.  S.  Monroney  is  a  for¬ 
mer  political  writer  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  News. 

Rep.  Harris  Elsworth  worked 
on  Oregon  newspapers,  was 
manager  of  the  Oregon  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  and  has  been 
publisher  and  part-owner  of  the 
Roselvrg  (Ore.)  News-Review 
since  1929.  He  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Rep.  Robert  N.  McGarvey  of 
Penn.sylvania,  was  a  newspaper 
reporter  before  turning  to  the 
business  of  investment  broker 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Rep.  John  McDowell  of  Penn- 
svlvania,  is  publisher  of  the 
Wilkinsburg  Gazette,  and  of  the 
Homewood-Brushton  News,  and 
has  worked  on  those  newspapers 
as  reporter,  editorial  writer, 
city  editor,  publisher,  and  edi¬ 
tor. 

Rep.  Aime  Forane  of  Rhode 
Island,  worked  on  newspapers 
in  his  home  state  up  to  the  time 
of  his  election  to  Congress. 

South  Dakota  has  only  two 
House  members  and  both  have 
newspaper  backgrounds.  Rep. 
Karl  E.  Mundt  is  editor  of 
Rostrum,  associate  editor  of  the 
Speaker,  editorial  writer  for 
Outdoor  America,  and  writes  for 
several  nationally  circulated 
magazines.  Rep.  Francis  Case  is 
a  former  Washington  corre- 
sDondent,  now  publisher  of  the 
Custer  County  Chronicle. 

Rep.  J.  Percy  Priest  was  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  from 
1926  until  he  was  elected  to  Con 
gress,  in  1940. 

Senator  W.  Lee  O'Daniel 
( Pass  -  the  -  biscuits  -  Pappy )  of 
Texas,  had  a  brief  experience  In 
newspaper  publishing — the  W. 
Lee  O’Daniel  News.  The  news¬ 


print  shortage  ended  his  publi¬ 
cation,  according  to  his  attorney. 

Rep.  Joseph  J.  Mansfield  of 
Texas,  at  86  the  oldest  member 
of  Congress,  has  had  a  varied 
career  which  includes  publica¬ 
tion  of  Eagle  Lake’s  first  news¬ 
paper,  and  later  the  Colorado 
Citizen. 

A  newcomer  to  the  Senate  is 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins  of 
Utah,  one  time  editor  of  the 
Vernal  Express  in  his  state. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  is  publisher  of  two  news¬ 
papers.  Virginia  sent  two  pub¬ 
lishers  to  the  Senate  for  several 
years  until  the  death  of  Senator 
Carter  Glass. 

Rep.  Alvin  E.  O'Konski,  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  eru¬ 
dite  members  of  Congress,  a  na¬ 
tionally  known  educator,  pub- 
blishes  the  Montreal  River 
Miner  at  Hurley,  Wise. 

Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney 
was  a  city  editor  at  Boulder, 
Col.,  and  for  the  Cheyenne 
(Wyo. )  State  Leader. 

Congress  has  three  non  voting 
members  and  two  of  them  are 
newspapermen.  Delegate  E.  L. 
Bartlett  of  Alaska,  was  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  territory  before  he 
entered  public  life;  Delegate 
Joseph  R.  Farrington  was  a 
Philadelphia  publisher  and 
Washington  correspondent  be¬ 
fore  taking  up  newspaper  work 
in  Hawaii  where  he  owns  the 
Star-Bulletin. 

Until  recently.  Rep.  Robert 
Sikes  published  the  News-Jour¬ 
nal  at  Crestview.  Fla. 

Rep  William  A.  Rowan  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Calumet  (Ill.)  Daily 
Calumet. 

m 

Legislative  Quiz 
Of  Editors  Proposed 

Madison,  WLs. — A  bill  which 
would  create  a  special  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  to  question  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  radio  station 
owners  who  publish  statements 
that  money  has  been  made 
available  for  bribing  legislators 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Wis¬ 
consin  legislature. 

The  measure  followed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  critical  stories  published 
in  Wisconsin  newspapers  regard¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  lobbyists. 
Under  the  bill’s  provisions  an 
editor  could  be  summmoned  be 
fore  the  committee  on  its  own 
motion  or  on  the  motion  of  10 
legislators. 


!■  Minutes  count  when 
»  presses,  allied  equlp- 
R  ment,  must  be  Install^ 
M  assembled,  rebuilt,  dls- 
K  mantled,  or  repaired  . . . 

■  by  experts. 

H  Here  Is  a  24-bour  emer* 

■  gency  service.  Truck* 

■  ing,  with  I.C.C.  and 

■  PJB.C.  rights,  means 

■  time-saving.  A  nation* 
H  wide  service. 
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Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time — $.50  par  lina 
4  timas — .40  par  lina  par  intarfion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
all  other  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time —  $1.00  par  lina 
2  times — .90  per  line  par  insartion 
4  times — .80  par  lina  par  insartion 
3  tines  minimum 
Count  approximately  flye,  5  latter 
words,  one  Una. 

roBUS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an- 
iwer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  be 
called  for  at  this  office  will  bo  held 
}0  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CAPABLE  HANDLINO,  buying,  tell 
Ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weakliss,  any 
where  in  O.  S.  No  leases  or  trades 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  59,  Mt 
Plesssnt,  Michigan. _ 

MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T 
Eitabliehed  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
sad  sold  without  publicity. _ 

Newspapers  bought,  sold,  appraised. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY  &  CO. 
Shelton  Hotel  Mezanine 
New  York  17,  New  York 

irk  Personal  service  backed  with  30 
years  experience  in  the  West.  Arthur 
W.  Slypes,  625  Market  St..  San 
Francisco  5.  California. 

Southern  California  Papers.  J.  R 
Osbbert,  35  years  a  publisher.  Box 
512,  Riverside,  California. 

WANT  TO  sell  your  newspaper t  Want 
to  buy  onet  List  with  us  or  tell  ut 
your  needs.  AMERICAN  NEW8PA 
PER  SERVICE.  Box  1396,  New  Or 
leans  5,  Louisiana. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE _ 

CALIFORNIA  Weekly,  small  daily. 
$30,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  9980 
Braddock  Drive,  Culver  City,  Calif. 
EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  Weekly 
largest  in  county,  over  1,000,000  lines 
advertising  1946.  Located  so  that  ad 
vertising  comes  from  three  larger 
cities,  plus  local  town.  Large  volume 
job  printing.  This  is  unusual  prop¬ 
erty,  type  seldom  offered  for  sale, 
netting  over  $10,000  yearly.  Alert 
management  can  increase  business 
25%.  Can  be  bonght  for  1946  gross. 
Substantial  down  payment  required 
Owner  retiring  June  1.  Box  6855, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE 
CALIFORNIA’S 
OLDEST  MAGAZINES 

News  Letter — Eat.  1856 
The  Wasp — Est.  1876 

These  two  old  and  honorable  names 
together  with  files,  records,  bound 
volumes,  circulation  lists,  good  will, 
etc.  Suspended  during  war.  Owner 
ill  and  unable  to  re-establish.  In¬ 
vestigate  and  make  offer. 

A.  W.  STYPES 

625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  6.  Calif. 

ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  in  Western 
Massachusetts.  Contract  printing. 
Price  $6,000.  Box  6894.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SMALL  AFTERNOON  DAILY  pub¬ 
lished  in  rich  agricultural,  stock 
Wising,  mining,  and  recreational  area 
>a  Rocky  Mts.  Will  net  owner  20% 
OB  investment.  Buyer  must  have  at 
least  $25,000  cash.  Give  references. 
Vrite  Box  6898,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

trade  PAPER  for  sale.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  write  box  number 
6858,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE  |  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  |  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  Hunter. 
New  York  that  has  been  in  operation 
for  64  years  is  now  for  sale  due  to 
death  of  editor.  Two-ttory  building 
houses  plant  which  is  completely 
equipped.  Has  Model  14  Linotype, 
14  X  22  Model  B  Kelly  Press,  Potter 
flat-bed  printing  4  pages  at  onc^ 
Hammond  casting  machine,  Hammond 
trim  saw,  32-inch  paper  entter  and  a 
large  C  A  P  as  well  as  a  small  C  A 
P  job  press  band  fed.  Tremendons 
job  printing  business.  To  settle  es¬ 
tate  will  take  $15,000  cash  for  every¬ 
thing.  No  competition  for  many  miles. 
Immediate  action.  Write  or  wire 
Joseph  Jacobs,  19  Upham  Street, 
Maiden,  Massachusetts. 


WEST  COAST  DAILY — one  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  up  for  sale.  Climate 
and  environment  moat  ideal.  Net  high 
for  medium  size  city.  Cash  down 
$126M,  or  total  $150M.  Give  your 
information  and  qualifications. 

W.  H.  Glover.  Ventura.  Calif. 


WEST  COAST  DAILY.  Will  gross 
$90,000.  Can  gross  $120,000.  $30,- 

000  down.  If  you’re  ready  to  act 
today,  wire  Box  6763,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


PUBLISHER  wants  to  purchase  good 
daily  newspaper.  Can  handle  any  size 
property  up  to  $500,000.00. 

Box  6862,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

.^IM.M.L  DAILY  OR  LARGE  weekly 
newspaper  in  Tex.as  by  experienced 
man.  Please  give  full  information. 
Confidential.  Box  6866,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 

WANTED  EASTERN  DAILY  in  wide 
r.wake  town.  Have  up  to  $50,000  cash 
plus  financing.  Box  6912,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


WOOD  8  TON  METAL*  POT 
with  3  spare  pots 

OSTRANDER  SQUARING  MACHINE 
WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16"  Caster  A  Pump — DC  Equip. 

REN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

HOE  MAT  ROLLER 

Now  in  operation 
Box  6845,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality,  32.ponnd  base 
Newsprint.  15",  19',  20*,  21',  22",  24' 
Jumbo  Rolls.  Also  24  x  36  sheets  in 
Carload  Lots — Wire  or  Phone  your 
requirements:  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City,  Phone:  HAn- 
over  2-0165. 


GOSS  QUAD 


FOR  SALE:  3  UNIT  DUPLEX.  48- 
pago  capacity,  22^  inch  cut-oflf,  and 
all  necessary  Stereotype  equipment, 
delivery  to  be  made  upon  inatallation 
of  new  press,  approximately  July  or 
August  this  year.  For  particulars. 
A.  H,  Chapman,  The  Ledger-Enquirer 
Company,  Columbus,  Georgia. 


GOSS  QUAD  PRESS;  two  full  units; 
prints  32  standard  pagea.  collect; 

cut-off;  2  high  speed  folders; 
automatic  tension;  complete  AC 
electrical  equipment,  motors,  etc. ; 
Stereo  outfit  except  pot  and  pump; 
Excellent  condition;  bargain.  Box 
6868,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
Presses  write  George  O,  Heffelman, 
406  W.  Pico,  Loe  Angeles  15.  Calif. 


DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  18-PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22  %"  CUT-OFF 


Available  Shortly 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


FOUR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16"  CUT-OFF 
D.C.  DRIVE— A.  C.  CONVERTER 

ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OR 
COIXIRED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL  AS 
NEWSPAPERS 

Available  Now 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

FOR  SALE — Goss  Combination  jig 
saw  and  drill  No.  54.  Cost  .$648. 
Used  hut  little;  no  longer  needed. 
Guaranteed  in  First-class  condition. 
Motor  plugs  into  110  current.  First 
check  for  $548  gets  it — Kansas  Color 
Pres.s,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

BUY— TRADE— SELL 

Tubular  Plate  Presses 
8-Page  Flatheds 
Rotaries,  2  Plates  Wide 

Communicate  with  Wesley  Dammes, 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

17  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  City  17. 


THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EQUIPMENT: 
6  and  8-foot  Make-up  Tables;  Hall 
Form  Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hand 
and  Power  Balers;  Composing-Room- 
Saws;  Also  NEW  44"  National  Auto¬ 
matic  Power  Paper  Cutters,  prompt 
delivery,  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 

48-PAGE  GOSS 

Unit  Type  22M"  Cut-Off 

EQUIPPED  FOR  COLOR 

Inspection  by  appointment 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N.  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago  13. 

MURRAY  STEREOTYPE  SAW-TRIM- 
MER  with  1  HP  a.  c.  motor;  Ludwig 
electric  metal  pump  for  curved  plates 
with  a.  c.  motor;  Double  head  steam 
table  with  steam  generator,  George  O. 
Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles 
15,  California. 

40-PAGE  HOE  PRESS  with  complete 
drive  (AC)  and  push  button  control 
in  good  condition,  all  necessary  stereo 
equipment,  chases,  transfer  truck.  Two 
linotypes  in  deal  if  desired.  Address 
Box  6818,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

STEREOTYPE  FURNACE 

Brand  new  Hoe  Stereotype  Furnace 
consisting  of  shell  fully  insulated  with 
electrically-welded  steel  pot  32"  in 
diameter,  18"  deep,  and  the  following 
G.  K.  eleetric-immersion  heating 
equipment,  having  a  connected  load 
of  30  KW,  and  consisting  of  the 
following: 

Six  (6)  C’ast  in  Calrod  5  KW-230 
volt.s,  steri’iitype  heating  units; 
One  (1)  Spare  unit  as  above; 

One  (It  Tvpe  rK-2604.  Cat. 
:8029218,  :10  KW,  220  volt,  3 
phase,  60  eyrie,  aiitomatic  tem¬ 
perature  cdiitrol  panel  for  Y 
Didta  control: 

One  (1)  Cat.  540221  Control 
Switch : 

One  (1)  Enclosed  6-circtiit  fusi¬ 
ble  panel: 

One  (I)  (’at.  54984 123-612  Tem¬ 
perature  Limit  Device: 

One  (1)  Bristol  5377B  O.  E. 
Spec.  1936  Temperature  Control 
Instrument,  200/900'  F.  with 
10  ft.  of  armored  capillary  tub¬ 
ing  bulb  and  wrought  iron  well. 

This  furnace  has  never  been  used. 
Sell  reasonable. 

HARRY  WAPSHARE 

91-93  Halsey  St., 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Phone:  Market  3-2700 


INTERTYPE  MAGAZINES 

Brass,  90  channel,  good  condition 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  PLANT 
FOR  SALE,  $2,500.  Box  1458.  Boise, 
Idaho. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24  page  press. 
A-1  condition.  Available  approxi¬ 
mately  June,  1948.  Westinghouse 
Electric  control.  50  H.  P.  motor. 
No  stereo  equipment.  Panl  H.  Cas¬ 
well.  Publisher,  Californian,  Salinas, 
California. 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE  HIGH  Speed  dou¬ 
ble  width.  3-deck,  4-plste  wide  Press 
No.  939.  Quick  plate  lockup,  pair  of 
High  Speed  folders,  cut-off  23  9/16 
inches.  15-ineh  cylinder  diameter.  Cline 
Westinghouse  75  hp  single  motor  drive 
220-volt  three-phase.  Motor  roll  hoist 
Gas-fired  metal  pot,  Partlow  control, 
two  double  cooled  hand-casting  boxes, 
finishing  machine  and  chipping  block. 
Used  daily  until  December  28th. 

W.  B.  PAPE 

Republican  and  American 
W.aterbnry  91.  Conn. 

HOE  STRAIGHTLINE  SEXTUPLE 
48-page  Perfecting  Newspaper  Press. 
22  cut  off.  Some  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  No  motor  equipment.  Avail¬ 
able  soon.  'The  Daily  Republic 
Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  64-page 
with  Goss  highspeed  twin  folders,  cut¬ 
off  22%  inches,  three  color  fountains 
cylinders  four  plate  wide,  available 
immediately,  desirable  for  printing 
comics. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
MARSHALL  &  JEFFERSON  STS. 

PHILA.,  PA. 

HOE  OCTUPLE 

FOUR  DECK-DOUBLE  WIDTH 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
D.  C.  MOTOR  DRIVE 
21)4  INCH  CUT-OFF 

CAN  BE  ADAPTED  FOR 
COLOR  COMICS 

Available  July 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE:  ONE  NEW  POXBORO 
DIAL  type  temperature  indicator,  one 
rebuilt  Foxboro  dial  type  temperature 
indicator,  one  Hoe  2*14  ton  coal  fired 
melting  pot,  one  8-colnmn  Wood  Flong 
gas  mat  scorcher,  one  8-coInmn  cast¬ 
ing  box.  All  sales  F.  O.  B.  present 
location.  The  Progress-Index,  Peters¬ 
burg.  Virginia. 

PRESSES  FOR  SALE:  3  Goss  Dniti 
with  Cline  reels  and  tension.  Doable 
folder  22%  inch  cutoff  with  balloon 
formers.  Equipped  with  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  conveyor  and  Cline  A.  0.  drive. 
Also  Goss  color  press,  8  cylinder,  bard 
packing  with  22%  ineh  cutoff  fully 
equipped  with  rollers.  Speed,  17,00() 
per  hour  with  Cline  Westinghouse 
drive,  1100  R.P.M.  7$4-75H.P.  8 

phase,  60  cycle,  220  volt,  slip  ring, 
variable  speed  motor.  Controls  and 
grills  inelnded.  Presses  now  in  daily 
uss.  Further  details  upon  request. 
Omaha  World-Herald.  Omaha,  Neb¬ 
raska. 

SCOTT 

MAGAZINE  PRESS 

PRINTS  ONE  OR  TWO  COLORS 
32-PAGES  TABLOID 
64-PAGES  BOOK 
22-INCH  CUT-OFF 
A.  C.  MOTOR  DRIVE 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

1  118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


IIITOIl 


PUILISHER  for  March  29,  1947 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 


Available  In  60  Days 


TWO  32  PAOE  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
11  LINOTYPES 

ELROD,  PROOE  PRESS.  SAWS, 
CABINETS.  ETC. 


Now  In  Operation 


BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  Citf 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS 
8  nr  12  paite  rapacity 
Box  6883,  Editor  &  Publisher 


S  CURVED  PIECE.S  STEREOTYPING 
Marhinery  for  23-9/16''  length  iheet 
cnt-ofT,  also  Mat  Roller  and  Metal 
Pnrpace.  Advise  condition  and  price. 
Box  6826,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magasine  Presaar  for 
immediate  or  future  remoeal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 


118  E  antb  St..  York  Otty 


WANTED;  8-page  Duplex  Standard 
Tabular  Units,  page  ronter,  two-color 
fountains.  The  Paris  News,  Paris, 
Texas. 


WANTBD-ODARTKR-PAOE  FOLDER 
for  Oiws  Stralgktiino  Press.  P.  O.  Box 
182.  Indianapolis  8.  Indiana. 


W'ANTED:  LINOTYPE  MODEL  5  or  8 
State  Serial  Number,  Price. 

Box  8884.  Editor  t  Publisher 


WANTED 

Goss  proaa  ainglo  width  (two  pagoa 
wide),  18M  inch  printing  diameter 
91 Inrh  ent-eir  or  deck  for  same. 
Oive  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1041,  Editor  A  I^bllsher. 


WANTED 


Rowspoper  Proaooa  of  etrery  deeerip- 
tioa.  LinotTpee  and  Intertj^a. 


Northern  Machine  Worics 


Marshall  A  JeffeTson  Sts.,  Philadalphia 
11,  PenasyWania. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MAOHTinW  —  PlimaitBng.  XMcIng 
asaombiteg  antire  aawepapae  plaata, 
ropsira,  Belatamaaoa.  am^a  aatlaa 

wida. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

tS  Rose  Stroal.  New  Terfe  T.  N.  T. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEW  YORK  PUBLISHER  PARTNER 
wanted  for  my  proposed  quality  peri¬ 
odical  unique  in  contents,  format, 
presentation.  The  first  and  only  one 
of  its  kind.  Box  6893,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


YOUR  WASHINGTON  NEEDS — small 
dailies,  trads  papers  needs,  snpplled 
by  an  ofliee  more  than  25  years  of 
experience;  knows  Goyemment.  Let 
lit  serve  yon.  WNB,  619  Colo.  Bldg., 
Washington  5,  D.  O.  Phons:  DIttriet 
0241. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


FOR  SALE — One  model  20  and  one 
model  14  linotype,  electric  pots.  Mohr 
saws.  Available  within  a  few  weeks. 
Can  be  seen  running  in  Philadelphia. 
Box  6897,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU 


PARISH  &  PICKETT 
Dally  News  Tower 
Miami  36,  Florida 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


HOE  NEWSPAPER  FOLDER  for 
23  9/16  cut-off.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  including  serial  number  of  press 
and  state  approximate  delivery  date. 
Box  6752.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


•GENERALLY  SPEAKING" 
by  Guy  Stevens 


Weekly  Sport  Comment 


For  proofs  write 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT'L  SYNDICATE 
P.  O.  Box  2453,  Hollywood  28,  Calif- 


WANTED:  GENERAL  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  Western  Metro- 
politen  newspeper.  Must  be 
first  class  executive  and  thor¬ 
oughly  know  all  departments. 
Paper  located  in  fine  home 
community.  Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  news¬ 
paperman.  Give  full  details 
of  experience  and  reference. 
No  photos  or  manuscripts  r*- 
turned.  All  replies  will  be 
held  strictly  confidentiel. 
Box  6807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  9^0 
ABO  daily  aaar  Phiiadeipkia.  Two 
girl  staff  handling  fnll  paga  volantary 
onaineaa.  Splendid  epp^anity  for 
present  well  qaaliled  elassified  em- 
pleye  er  nsaiaSnnt  mnnnger  te  deyelop 
well  paying,  permanent  connection. 


ALL  AROOND  AD-MAN,  or  woman, 
fact  on  layoet  and  copy,  te  hein  pre¬ 
pare  nda  hi  S-nsna  dopartmaat.  Ability 
to  cell  diyarailed  acaonnta  nJao  Im¬ 
portant.  Fine  newapnpar  in  nnatste 
New  York  city  of  26,000.  Tell  ail,  and 
iaelnde  n  few  rongh,  worhahU  Uy- 
onts.  Box  6810,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted 
in  display  department  of  large.  Salt¬ 
ern  newspaper — morning,  erenlng  and 
Sunday.  It’s  a  wonderful  opportunity 
awaiting  a  man  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  drjjre  that  sells  space.  Copy  and 
layout  experience  will  be  helpful  but 
not  necessary.  State  qualifications  in 
letter  to  Box  6871,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  ADVERTISING  man 
to  handle  classified  department  and 
some  display  advertising  on  small 
northwestern  daily.  Box  6864.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  has 
opening  on  retail  display  sales  staff 
for  experienced  man  with  ability  to 
work  with  merchants  and  create  adver¬ 
tising  that  sella  merchandise.  Perman¬ 
ent  situation  for  stable  individual  who 
writes  good  copy,  makes  own  layouts. 
Congenial  staff.  Reply  stating  age. 
marital  status,  education,  business  ex¬ 
perience.  salary  expected.  Enclose 
snapshot :  also  samples  of  laynnts, 
copy,  etc.  Box  6908,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


The  PAP  Want  Ad  service  comes  to 
you  with  the  unconditional  guarantee 
that  it  makes  you  money — or  it 
doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent. 

Write  for  details  of  our  Proflt-to-You- 
or-No-Puy-Plau. 


Publishers.  The  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money 


LIGHT  EDmiBIALS — dally,  weekly. 
Charming,  witty,  whimsiaal  adita  ca 
world,  national,  local  aewu  pecs  wUI 
delight  readers,  bead  far  laasaloa, 
free-trial  details.  Bax  6727.  Balter 
A  Pnblishsr. 


WE  WANT  A  HARD-HITTING 
DISPLAY  SALESMAN 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED— ARTIST 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


AFTERNOON  DAILY,  ten  thousand 
circulation,  wanta  managing  editor 
capable  of  directing  itaff  of  lix.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportonlty  for  man  with  am¬ 
bition  to  advance  with  growing  daily 
Applieanta  atate  experience,  ealary. 
etc.,  in  first  letter.  The  Poet  EegUter. 
Idaho  Falla,  Idaho. 


EDITOR  AND  REPORTERS:- We 
bare  poaitioa  for  two  desk  editora. 
one  morning  and  one  for  evening  pub¬ 
lication,  one  general  reporter  and  one 
sporta  reporter.  Five  day  week, 
pleasant  working  conditlont  in  new 
building  with  plenty  ehancei  for  ad- 
vaneemeat  with  atoek  intaraat  if  satic- 
faetory.  R.  O.  Ooakem  pnbliaher. 
Newt  and  Tribnno,  Jeffaraoa  City, 
Mltionrl. 


IMMEDIA’TB  OPENING  for  yonng 
eomkinatioa  itroet,  desk  man,  prafar- 
ably  from  imaller  eitv.  Write  folly, 
inclnding  expected  aaiaix  to  Editor, 
The  Newi,  Port  Arthur,  Texuc. 


IP  YOU  HAVE  ALWAYS  had  a  hank¬ 
ering  to  go  "Ont  West”  and  work 
on  one  of  the  country’s  leading,  fast 
moving  newspapers,  we  have  a  re- 
pnrtorial  spot  for  a  competent  man. 
We  want  a  clean  living,  hard  hitting, 
conscientious  man  to  fit  into  our 
team,  but  have  no  place  for  a  radical 
crackpot.  Box  6890,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


reporters.  Five-day  week.  Excellent 
working  conditions  and  chances  for 
advancement.  R.  C.  Ooshorn,  publisher 
News  Tribune  Company,  Jefferson 
City.  Mlssonri. _ 


REPORTER  for  Midwest  daily.  Good 
salary  and  fntnre.  Box  6799,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  AND  DESK  MEN  apply 
to  Virginia  Presi  Association,  24 
North  8th  Street,  Richmond  19,  Va. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ADVERTISING  MEN,  daily  and 
weekly,  apply  to  Virginia  Press  Aa- 
soc-iaiiun.  24  North  8ih  Street,  Rich- 
iiiuiid  19,  Virginia. 


SALESMAN — Good  on  layouts  and 
copy,  to  sell  and  service  local  accounts 
on  one  of  Uliio’s  more  aggressive  small 
town  Dailies.  Circuiutiun  9  M,  popula¬ 
tion  11  M.  Tell  all  in  first  letter — 
Box  6876,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  OR  REWRITE  MAS 
Wanted  by  daily  newspaper  in  subur¬ 
ban  Chicago  area.  Your  reply  win 
lead  to  a  full  discussion  of  this 
permanent,  well  paid  position.  Writs 
giving  resume  of  experience  and  oiixli. 
fications.  Box  6875,  Editor  &  Pji,. 
lisher. 


WANTED:  A  local  display  salesman 
who  has  better  than  average  selling 
ability  and  is  capable  of  rendering 
copy  and  layout  service  to  advertis.’rs. 
Sound,  constructive  worker  will  find 
an  attractive  opportunity  on  Eastern 
newspaper  in  a  medium  sized  city. 
Five-day  week,  pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions.  and  an  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  to  the  right  man.  Box 
6872.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  COMBINATION  reporter 
and  managing  editor  for  medium  sized 
afternoon  daily  in  middle  Atlantie 
state.  Box  6867,  Editor  4c  Publish.r 
WANTED:  NEWS  WRITER  for  Mid- 
west  metropolitan  radio  station 
Must  be  experienced  in  radio  newi 
or  newspaper  work.  Fast  on  typo 
writer,  steady  worker.  Good  salary. 
References  required.  Write  Box 
6881.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN,  top  staff  job  open  on  ‘‘New 
Mexico’s  Greatest  Newspaper”. 
Chance  to  become  advertising  manager 
for  man  who  proves  himself.  Must  be 
above  average  on  layouts,  have  ability 
to  get  along  with  people.  This  is 
a  permanent  job  with  a  fast  growing 
organization.  You  will  like  our  town, 
plant  and  staff.  Apply  Charles  H. 
Fischer,  Manager,  Clovis  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  New  Mexico. _ 


YOUNG  MAN  with  news  reportini 
background  to  break  in  as  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent,  monthly  magszmt 
health  field.  Box  6849,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


A  Combination 


PRESS-STEREOTYPE 


‘There’s  a  place  on  the  staff  of  a  large 
seven  day  paper  in  the  New  York  area, 
for  a  hard-hitting  display  advents-  I 
ing  salesman  who  can  sell  and  build 
retail  accounts.  If  you  think  you  are 
the  man,  write  and  tell  us  about  your 
background,  experience,  and  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Box  6904,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted  by  single  edition  even¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  Central  Con-1 
necticut.  Modern  Press;  excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  be  experienced,  n 
leader,  and  a  union  member. 
Please  write  full  details  to  Box 
6873,  Editor  Is  Publisher. 


LAYOUT  ARTIST  wanted  by  estab¬ 
lished  Ohio  agency.  Permanent  job 
for  man  who  enn  handle  ad  production 
from  rough  tketch  to  engraving.  Our 
staff  knows  of  this  ad.  Write  ex- 

Fierience,  ealary  desired,  and  include 
nyout  samples.  Box  6812,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COMBINATION  MAN — Uoor,  sdt,  me 
chine.  Union.  87)6  hour  night  seati 
$1.68.  Ideal  working  conditions  il 
modem  shop,  25,000  Midwest  towi. 
Write  Box  6704,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  TWO 
machine  operators,  ad  men.  Scale 
$1.68.  Permanent  positions.  Houtinf 
available.  Write  or  wire.  Grays 
Harbor  Washingtonian,  Hoqoiaai, 
Washington. 


NEWSPAPER  Web  Pressman.  $1.66 
per  honr.  40  honrt.  Night.  No 
drinker.  Box  6891,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SOU’THERN  DAILY  (wonderfnl  (II- 
mste  and  good  fishing)  with  kigk 
printing  atandards  will  need  PrMS- 
room  Foreman  soon.  Excellent  ep- 
portonlty  for  man  who  it  new  As- 
sittant  Foreman  in  blind  alley. 
Thoronghly  experienced  and  kigk  fe> 
gree  of  efficieary  eeeential.  KepUte 
keld  in  strict  confidence.  Write  141- 
tor  ond  Pubiteher,  Box  fifiOfi,  gitrlng 
fnll  pertlenlare. 

STEADY  JOB  OPEN  FOR  TWO  linry 
Rterootypera  and  two  PreeinMn.  male 
Union.  Excellent  conditions,  40-hotr  Uitor 
wook.  Oonteet  Mechsniral  Snpt.  8t. 

Pant  Dispateh.  St.  PanI,  Minn. 


JUNIOR .  ACCOUNTANT  wanted  for 
newspaper  gronp.  Excellent  opper- 
tunitjr  for  advancement.  Box  690S. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 


REPRESENTAUVE  wanted  to  toll 
advertising  manngera  of  nowipsport 
a  serviee  wbiek  will  help  them  obtain 
additional  advertising  revenne.  Al¬ 
ready  accepted  by  eonntry’s  biggist 
pnblishera.  Liberal  coramlsiion.  All 
territories  open.  Box  6816,  Editor  A 
Pabilaher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY, 
tielea,  Booka,  Fiction.  Plays  markets 
Bertha  Klansner,  180  B.  40th  8t„  B-  T. 


EDITOR  -  GENERAL  MANAGES  — 
Newspaper  and  community  batldir 
with  initiativo,  general  know-hew.  16 
years  experience.  Box  67$$.  IdHir 
A  Pnblisker. 


EDITOR  R  PURLISHER  for  Moreh  2f.  hliT 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

administrative _ 

■^yOU  FACED  BY  INCREASING 
,‘tPi.  losing  circulation,  greater  di- 
from  advertisers,  readjustment.’ 
<^urs  is  a  .small  city  or  suburban 
•upaper.  let  me  discuss  what  I  may 
,  e  general  manager.  1  am  aged  40, 
lidiresterii  and  Southern  background, 
inotch  display  ad  man  and  success- 

i.  editor.  Box  6899.  K.  A  R _ 

i'l.lEVE  there  is  publisher  who  can 
-!  my  15  years  general  production 
yd  jdministrative  ex|>erienee  (incliid- 
^  Purchas-ing  Agent,  Publishing 
Jinager,  Mechanical  Superintende-nt ) 

■  top  production  or  key  administra- 
pe  spot.  Presently  employed  as  As- 
ItSBt  Production  Manager  on  one  of 

];  st  dailies  in  country.  Age  38. 
Sjrried.  Family.  Successful.  Box 
JR6.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

jisoNKU  executive 

anti  to  get  back  to  the  Southwest, 

, territory  be  kuuws  and  in  which  he 

■  known. 

iiperience  includes  both  big  and 
asll  town  papers — more  than  20 
an  and  all  editorial  departments — 
:boagh  this  man  is  young  and  brim- 
ng  with  ideas. 

lary  open — until  he  can  show  what 
can  dO; _ Box_682J),_E.  &  _ 

SITUATIONS"WANTED^=; 
AD\^TISING _ 

>VERTISIXO  MANAGER  NOW 
V'.ULABLEI  Former  advertising 
fljer  of  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Dem- 
t  which  was  recently  sold  and 
■tsed  publication,  is  looking  for  an 
.piirtunity  with  a  progressive  daily, 
rite  for  details.  Samuel  B.  Saxton, 

intiville,  Con necticiit. _ 

iBVEIlTISING  DISPLAY  SALKS 
lAX,  associated  with  newspaper  in 
gge  citv,  desires  connection  in 
■Ol’THWESTERN  PART  OF  COUN- 
T.  Have  imaginative  and  crentivi- 
lity  that  can  be  of  great  asset  to 
'ur  idvertiscrs.  Complete  knowledge 
type,  ean  execute  finished  layouts. 
Tits  copy,  prepare  advertising  pro- 
lotions  and  comprehensive  presenta- 
HU.  Capable  of  handling  part  or 
OTplete  direction  of  your  advertising 

ilrpirtment.  Climate  must  be  warm 
nd  dry  for  my  boy’s  health.  Address 
!«  6879.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


IIVLAY  ADVEKTI81NQ  manager 
IN  years  experience)  want!  to  work 
■d  bay  stock  fttOM  or  more)  in 
mrr  nlTerina  partnership  or  fntnra 
twierihlp.  Box  6708,  E.  k  P. 


snPLAY  ADVERTISING  8ALES- 
*0.  Proven  sales  record,  fast  on 
lyitt.  copy.  Presently  employed 
H0ng  dsily  and  Sunday  Major  ac- 
vats.  4  years  experience  plus  2 
rsti  othsy  sales.  For  details  write 
» lox  6895.  Editor  ft  PnWlshor. 


MIS,  TOtJNG,  thorough,  lull  experi- 
Ml  checking  display,  classified  ad- 
t^ing,  associated  procedures,  super- 
tigry  capacity  minimum  error,  pro- 
imslve  and  systematic.  Box  6911, 
Whor  ft  Pnhliaher. 


WANTED:  POSmem,  advertising 
uks  promotion  manager.  Ability  to  do 
lit  work,  write  copy,  create  ads. 
bierienred  putting  in  managing  silk 
'men  department.  15  years  super 
JM  experienes.  Write  Amarillo 
rat*.  Amarillo,  Texas.  Attention: 
Utertising  Manager. 


WRKING  MANAGER  or  too  staff 
^  South,  Southwest  or  West  pre- 
wml.  Ten  years  experlenee.  top 
Jklsg  papers.  Ex-G.I. — married, 
11  years  old.  College  gradnate.  Now 
Htertising  manager  department  store 
.  $5,000,000  sales.  Box  6869, 
Mitor  ft  Publisher. 


jiii/.miu.'k-m'.'/.ViiHii 


oT — 20  years’  experience.  Edi- 
•Al  trt,  sports  and  editorial  ear- 
!***,  Sox  6781.  Editor  ft  Pnhlisber. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER — Capable, 
ihuruugh  knowledge  ’’Little  Mer- 
cbaiit”,  carrier  prumotiou.  20  yeura 
experience,  married,  references.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  68u2,  Editor  ft 

I'ubli&her. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  25  years 
experience.  Carrier  to  manager.  Uni 
veraity  graduate.  Constructive  super 
riaiou  without  friction.  Ingenious, 
hard-working,  loyal,  cooperative.  Top 
references.  Married,  37,  employed. 
.Ma.son.  Available  30  days.  Box  6759. 

S'diinr  ft  Publisher. _ 

ClRCl  LATION  MANAGER  combina- 
t;on  88.000  daily.  Thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  .4.B.C.,  little  merchant,  regular 
and  dealer  mail,  motor  routc.s,  person¬ 
nel  training,  trucking,  mail  room.  Pre- 
fer  border  or  southeast.  Present  job 
‘24  years.  Saturation  leadership.  De¬ 
sire  change  account  unsettled  owner- 
shin.  Box  6863.  Ed'tor  ft  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAOER/or  a.ssist- 
ant  to — Young  man  29  years  old — 
real  producer.  Thorough  knowirdge 
eirciilntion  direction,  promotion,  main¬ 
tenance.  eld.  10  years  on  Little 
Merchant  Plan.  Know  inside  and  out. 
A-I  References.  Box  6892.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  —  EDITORIAL 

A  NEWS  EDITOR 
AVAILABLE 

Long  experience  on  leading  eastern 
newsiiapcrs  ns  news  editor,  head  of 
copy  desk,  telegraph  editor,  make-up, 
pictures.  Fast,  accurate,  reliable. 
Box  6896,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ALERT  young  newspaper  woman. 
Experienced  reporter,  feature  writer, 
editor.  Energetic,  versatile,  reliable. 

Box  6710.  Kditor  ft  Pnhiisher. _ 

AVAILABLE  as  streamlining  manag¬ 
ing  editor  or  writer  of  better-reed 
editorials  .  .  .  all-around  newspaper¬ 
man,  with  Washington  experience. 
Box  6723,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
BUSINESS  PAPER  correspondent,  la- 
cated  Rochester,  New  York,  seeks  ac¬ 
counts  to  service.  News,  photographs 
and  circulation  representation.  Box 

6773,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE  June  let.  Reporter.  New 
York  Times,  feature  editor,  college 
paner.  Box  6857.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CAN  YOU  USE  editorial  assistant,  re¬ 
searcher,  writer  with  2  years  news¬ 
paper  and  publicity  experience? 
Knowledge  office  work.  Educated,  at¬ 
tractive.  Ch.  2-4872  evenings.  Man- 
ha'tan  preferred. 


COLLEGE,  A.  B..  age  31.  7%  years 
experience  reporting-rewrite.  Resume. 
Bov  6861.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COPT  READER— Fast,  accurate.  Re¬ 
liable.  42,  18  years  experience,  able 
to  handle  slot.  Now  employed,  desires 
changes,  available  April  10.  Best  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  6882.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CRACK  New  York  City  reporter.  Na¬ 
tional  award  for  reporting  1942.  City 
desk  experlenee.  Preaent  make-up  edi¬ 
tor  PM.  Age:  37.  Ready  April  3. 
Make  an  offer.  Anywhere,  Edmnnd 
Scott.  8  Pierrepont  St..  Brooklyn 


DESK  MAN.  REWRITE  MAN.  18 
rears*  experience  large  Montreal, 
Canada,  daily,  now  on  weekly,  seeks 
job  on  dallv  in  smaller  U.  S.  city. 
Box  6865.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


DO  YOU  NEED 

someone  with  6  years’  heavy  writing, 
editing  fcopy-reading,  rewriting,  cap¬ 
tions.  blurbs,  layout,  make-up,  etc.) 
and  publicity  experience,  who 
WANTS 

responsible  job  requiring  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  creative  and  executive 
abilitv.  resourcefulness,  drive?  Box 
6902.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  Labor  paper  wishes  news 
connection  New  York.  New  .Tersey. 
Conneefient  or  Michigan.  Box  6888, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  — EDITORIAL 

EX  WAR  CORRESPONDENT.  World 
traveled,  seeks  job  New  York,  New 
England.  European  background.  14 
years  all-around  experience;  features, 
make-up,  re-write.  Recently  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  32.  Box  G832,  Editur  ft  Pub- 
lislicr, _ 

EXPERIENCED  gal  reporter-editor 
with  journalistic  ambitions,  seeks  re¬ 
sponsible  po'ition  with  Boston  ur  vi¬ 
cinity  newspaper  or  magazine.  Box 
6878  Kditor  &  Publisher. _ 

IT  TOOK  13  YEARS 

of  carefully  planned  experience.  But 
now  J'm  ready  for  the  job  I’ve  had 
my  eye  on  from  the  start.  Next  week, 
next  month  or  next  year  some  medium- 
sized  afternoon  daily  will  need  a  well- 
rounded  managing  editor  or  news  edi¬ 
tor.  I  think  1  have  what  that  paper 
will  want.  Box  6901,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

Usher _ 

JOURNALiriM  student  desires  sum 
mer  position  as  reporter  on  rural 
daily  or  weekly  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Vet,  single  and  21 
Experitnee  with  Army  and  eolUgr 
publications.  Will  forward  additional 
information  and  references.  Box  6766 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGI.NO  EDITOR,  new-s  editor  for 
small  daily,  good  weekly.  Experience; 
reporter-desks,  weekly-medium  daily. 
Box  6782.  Editor  ft  Piiblj.ber. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
WITH  A 

FORM-STRETCHER  MIND 

Here’s  your  answer  to  short  news¬ 
print:  Editor  trained  from  tank  town 
sheets  to  world’s  greatest,  with  tab¬ 
loid  experience  that  can  produce  bril¬ 
liant.  popular  tight  papers  every  day. 
As  sole  editorial  director  in  state’s 
largest  ABC  town,  now  embarrassing 
circulation  department  with  new-suh- 
scriber  demands.  Seeks  greater  com¬ 
munity  scope  and  more  appreciation 
in  pay  envelope.  Will  meet  you  his 
expense  for  detailed  discussion  what 
he  can  do  for  YOU.  Box  6905.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Pnblisher. 

MR.  EDITOR — Oapable  reporter-desk- 
man  in  early  40s.  trained  to  be  loyal 
to  his  sheet,  wants  place  with  promo¬ 
tions,  seenritv.  20  years  experience 
OB  small  dailies  In  Southwest.  Box 
6900,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


NEWS  EDl’TOR-DESK  MAN 
recently  returned  from  Enrnpe  where 
he  aided  in  organising  DANA,  U.  S. 
zone  news  agency,  desires  position 
with  daily,  news  service  or  radio.  19 
years  news  experience,  married,  one 
child.  Now  New  York  Citv  resident 
bnt  will  consider  change.  Box  6887. 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


RADIO  FACSIMILE  NEWSPAPER, 
experience  as  editor-researcher ;  re¬ 
porter.  Ooiamhia  gradnate.  Box  6907, 
Mitor  ft  Pnblieher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  wo¬ 
man.  BOW  haadliBg  daily  eelomn  for 
raetropoIltaB  paper  of  500,000  clrcB- 
lation,  seeks  ebange.  All  roBBd  Speed 
Graphic  SBd  news  experience,  inelnd- 
ing  foreign  assignments.  B.  8.  in 
Jonmaliam  and  political  eeienee  fram 
Northwestern  IT.  Own  ear  and  pass¬ 
port.  Free  to  travel  snywhert.  Box 
6774.  Editor  ft  Pnbllsber. 


REPORTER,  26.  experienced  sports, 
featnres.  radio.  motion  pletnres. 
Stnigle.  Desires  connection  50.000 
circulation  or  better.  Some  college. 
Currentiv  employed  small  daily.  Box 
6859.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


REPORTER,  yonng.  3  years  experi- 
enee,  higbest  refereness,  desires 
position  small  daily.  Permanent 
position  with  experienes  in  preference 
to  high  starting  salary.  Prefer  New 
England.  Write  Box  6780,  Editor  ft 
PnhUsber. 


REPORTER,  2  TEARS  RESEARCH, 
B.  S.  Jonmaliam,  H.  A.  PnbUcIty, 
any  location.  24.  Box  6795,  EA- 
tor  A  Pnbllsker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  — EDITORIAL 

REPORTER,  experienced  in  labor 
reporting  wishes  change  to  general 
newspaper.  Box  6889,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


REPORTER.  Vet,  25,  single,  can  go 
anywhere.  B.  B.,  M,  A.,  (Columbia  U. 
Fields.  Histoiy.  government,  domestic 
and  international  politics,  economics. 
No  news  experience.  Able  writer. 
Small  or  med.um  sized  daily  desired. 
Starting  salary  unimportant.  Box  6856, 
Kditor  &  Publisher. 


•30  YE.4RS  EXPERIENCE.  2  biggest 
Southern  papers,  news,  staff,  makeup, 
photos,  art  supervision;  responsible, 
go-getter,  circulation  builder;  open 
after  disastrous  farm  paper  spot; 
salary  secondary:  like  medium-sized 
paper  desk,  slot  or  in  charge  news; 
go  anywhere.  Box  6870.  Editor  ft 
Piiblislier.  ^ 


TOP  NOTCH  REWRITE  MAN.  re¬ 
porter,  desk  man,  10  years  New  York 
City  dally;  uews  editor.  Stars  A 
Stripes.  Now  available.  Box  6827, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WILL  GO  ANYWHERE  IM.MEDI- 
ATELY.  Many  years  experience  in 
newspaper,  magazine,  and  Public  Re¬ 
lations  work.  Lung  residence  abroad 
has  made  me  fully  acquainted  with 
foreign  affairs.  Fluent  French.  Have 
held  posts  as  copy  reailer,  re-write 
man,  fact  writer,  reporter,  editorial 
assistant,  editur,  general  iiiauager,  and 
foreign  correspondent.  Will  accept 
salary  at  current  rates,  sccording  to 
post  to  be  filled.  Box  6769.  Kditor  ft 

^blisheE _ _ 

WOMAN.  24,  2  years  copyreading,  re¬ 
write  experience  on  dailies  in  cities 
of  175.000.  B.  A.  Journalism.  Prefer 
medium-size  daily.  Box  6836,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ _ 

YOUNG  EX-NAVY  EDITOR  Tale 
BS,  honors,  finishes  extra  year  col¬ 
lege  In  June,  desires  reporter  opening 
on  medium-sited  Eastern  daily  or  mag¬ 
azine.  Furnish  excellenl  record,  like 
interviews.  Box  6734,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher  _ _ _ 

YOUNG  Man.  26.  sports  and  general 
assignment.  Reporter.  Recent  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Box  6885.  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ _ 

^ifu  Atl0NS~ or  ANTED— 
MECHANICAL 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  Me¬ 
chanical  Superintendent,  sober,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  nnion  lawe,  22  years  ex¬ 
perience,  ent  coat  25  per  cent,  present 
job.  References.  Box  6874.  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT  FOREMAN  on 
dsily  paper.  Competent  eSelent  ox- 
eentive  with  30  years  of  praettcol 
experience  in  all  deportments.  40  years 


situations'  wahteu- 
_ raqjoqiAraER _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Exporianead  nows 
and  pnblieity,  wants  l^k  on  daily. 
Own  eqaipment,  go  anywharo.  Bon 
6756,  Editor  ft  PnMIaheE _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Fonr  yeora  ax- 
perienee,  top  qoality.  Oradnata  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  Small  or  mo- 
dinin  dally  preferrod.  Box  6787,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Pnblisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — ^Well  known  pic- 
torialist  and  free-lance  photo-jonrnal- 
ist,  age  30,  desires  connection  with 
magazine  or  large  corporation.  Have 
car.  trailer,  complete  photo  equipment 
and  free  to  travel.  Samples  of  work 
upon  request.  Box  6860,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTEU- 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


AVAILABLE  JUNE  15:  Experienced 
Public  Relations  Man  and  Hooaa  Or¬ 
gan  Editor.  Good  reason  for  Itavlng 
present  post.  Reference.  Box  6757, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


TION  MANAGER,  ex 


r 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


PROF.  CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  has 
been  looking  into  stylebooks — 
some  of  the  old  ones  and  some 
reissued  since  the  war.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  a  score  published  in  the 
last  year,  he  says,  indicates  that 
the  manuals  contain  no  radical 
departures  from  those  printed  5, 
10  or  15  years  ago. 

In  the  absence  of  Robert  U. 
Brown,  who  is  recuperating 
from  a  recent  illness.  Professor 
Brown  is  given  the  floor: 

•  *  • 

ALMOST  all  newspapers  of  any 

standing  have  stylebooks. 
Some  editors  are  able  to  boil 
them  down  to  only  a  few  pages, 
such  as  that  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  which  contains  eight  pages. 
Other  .stylebooks,  such  as  those 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  are 
more  expansive,  running  to 
more  than  100  pages. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine  the  editor 
who  first  adopted  a  stylesheet, 
but  a  likely  candidate  would  be 
William  Cullen  Bryant.  As  a 
contributor  to  the  development 
of  the  stylebook,  Bryant  is  best 
known  for  his  index  expurga- 
torius,  a  listing  of  86  words  and 
phrases  which  he  banned  from 
the  New  York  Post. 

Bryant's  index  will  be  fa¬ 
miliar  to  readers  of  modern 
stylebooks.  In  fact,  if  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  for  better 
diction  in  his  index  are  not  in 
.vour  newspaper's  current  style- 
book.  then  yours  is  an  excep¬ 
tion; 

Above  and  over  for  more 
than;  artiste  for  artist:  balance 
for  remainder;  banquet  for  din¬ 
ner  or  supper;  casket  for  coffin; 
claimed  for  asserted;  commence 
for  begin;  decease;  devouring 
element  for  fire;  endorse  for  ap¬ 
prove"  graduate  for  is  graduated; 
inaugurate  for  begin:  jubilant 
for  rejoicing:  last  for  latest; 
lengthy  for  long;  loan  or  loaned 
for  lend  or  lent;  located  for  sit¬ 
uated;  mutual  for  common;  ova¬ 
tion;  parties  for  persons;  par¬ 
tially  for  partly;  past  two  weeks 
for  last  two  weeks:  portion  for 
part"  posted  for  informed;  real¬ 
ized  for  obtained;  rendition  for 
performance:  repudiate  for  re¬ 
ject;  Rev.  for  the  Rev.;  sensation 
for  noteworthy  event;  state  for 
say.  etc. 

A  little  later,  Samuel  Bowles 
of  the  Springfield  Republican 
helped  mold  newspaper  writing 
in  its  present  style.  In  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  “Training  for  Journalism,’’ 
publi.shed  in  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion  Feb.  23,  1893,  Bowles 
wrote; 

“For  newspaper-writing  that 
style  is  best  that  is  most  direct. 
The  spoken  style  of  plain  minds 
is  a  good  model. 

“How  does  William  tell  neigh¬ 
bor  John  that  neighbor  Thomas's 
house  was  burned?  Why,  he 
cries  out,  'Tom’s  house  was 
burnt  up  last  night!’  That  is  the 
whole  story;  and  the  vital  points 
of  the  story  occur  in  the  actual 
order  of  importance.  First,  it 
was  Tom’s  house;  second,  it  was 
burnt  up;  third,  it  was  last  night. 


“How  does  a  badly  trained  re¬ 
porter  write  the  story?  Like 
this:  'Shortly  after  midnight  last 
night,  a  fire  was  discovered  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Blank, 
and  before  the  flames  could  be 
extinguished  the  unfortunate 
structure  was  burned  to  the 
ground.’  That  is  the  same  story, 
wrong  end  foremost. 

“A  good  news  report  never 
begins  with  'yesterday,’  or  with 
any  words  expressing  date  or 
time,  or  with  any  subordinate 
detail  or  statement;  and  the  best 
news  reports  usually  give  the 
pith  of  the  story  in  the  first  ten 
lines’’ 

»  «  * 

A  SURVEY  of  stylebooks  used 

by  American  newspapers  to¬ 
day  illustrates  clearly  the  debt 
owed  to  past  arbiters  of  journal¬ 
istic  usage — the  Bryants,  the 
Greelcys,  the  Bennetts. 

About  the  only  development 
noted  in  the  new  postwar  style- 
books  is  a  practice  that  many 
persons  who  appreciate  correct 
writing  will  consider  an  abomi¬ 
nation — and  that  is  the  dropping 
of  periods  .between  the  letters 
of  the  abbreviated  name  of  an 
organization.  It  is  now  correct 
to  write  U.  S.  as  US.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
as  YMCA.  etc.  in  such  publica¬ 
tions  as  the  New  York  Times, 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Balti¬ 
more  Sunpaoers.  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal,  Tulsa  World  and  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times. 

A  study  of  stylebooks  reveals 
that  many  are  not  actually  man¬ 
uals  of  typographical  style  but 
handbooks  on  English  composi¬ 
tion.  dealing  with  such  topics 
as  usage,  grammar,  choice  of 
words,  spelling  and  punctuation 
— subjects  which  the  reporters 
should  have  learned,  at  the  la¬ 
test.  in  freshman  English  in  col¬ 
lege  but  which,  unfortunately, 
they  didn’t,  as  any  experienced 
copvreader  can  easily  attest. 

There  are  some  problems  of 
newspaper  usage  that,  while 
perhaps  not  belonging  to  the 
subject  of  stylebooks  proper, 
need  to  be  considered  by  a 
board  of  journalistic  grammar¬ 
ians.  Some  of  these  are  not 
written  down  in  the  stylebooks. 
but,  like  common  law,  have  all 
the  authority  of  actual  statutory 
regulations. 

One  newspaper  usage  that  re¬ 
sults  in  awkwardness  and  arti¬ 
ficiality  has  grown  out  of  the 
phobia  which  copyreaders  seem 
to  have  of  the  split  infinitive. 
There  is  justification  for  not 
splitting  the  infinitive,  although 
some  of  the  best  grammarians 
do  not  frown  upon  the  practice, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  de¬ 
fend  the  copydesk  habit  of  al¬ 
ways  placing  the  adverb  ahead 
of  the  infinitive. 

The  fear  of  splitting  the  in¬ 
finitive  has  led  to  another  rule 
of  the  newspaper  office — not  to 
separate  the  component  parts  of 
a  compound  verb,  and  such  awk¬ 
ward  sentences  as  this  result: 

"The  joint  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  probably  will  complete  its 
recommendations.’’ 


The  phobia  may  also  be 
blamed  for  the  practice  of  plac¬ 
ing  words  unnaturally  before  a 
verb,  as  in  this: 

“The  group  Tuesday  voted  to 
submit  the  measure.’’ 

Another  result  of  the  fear  of 
the  split  infinitive  is  the  appar¬ 
ent  allergy  of  copyreaders  to  let¬ 
ting  a  word  come  between  a 
verb  and  a  predicate  adjective 
or  noun,  as  in  Smith  also  is  pres¬ 
ident,  when  the  meaning  in¬ 
tended  is  Smith  is  also  presi¬ 
dent. 

•  *  * 

THE  suggested  board  of  arbiters 

for  newspaper  usage  might 
also  take  up  the  matter  of  for¬ 
bidden  words.  Certain  words 
once  verboten  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  chaste  columns  of 
the  newspaper  —  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  have  shouldered  their 
way  into  accepted  usage  with 
the  growth  of  the  sex  hygiene 
movement.  But  some  of  the 
prissier  newspapers  still  use  eu¬ 
phemisms.  Rape,  despite  the 
amount  of  news  this  crime 
against  the  person  furnishes,  is 
still  banned  in  most  newspapers, 
which  prefer  such  terms  as  as¬ 
sault,  statutory  crime  and  at¬ 
tack.  A  writer  for  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  cited  several 
years  ago  the  amusing  example, 
grammatically  speaking,  of  a 
“fiend"  who  grabbed  a  girl, 
“dragged  her  down  the  cellar 
steps,  beat  her  with  an  iron  pipe, 
and  then  assaulted  her.” 

The  newspaper,  of  course, 
cannot  let  down  the  bars  against 
indecency,  but  much  vigorous 
writing  fails  to  get  into  print 
because  of  abnormal  prudish¬ 
ness  over  good  taste.  H.  Allen 
Smith,  in  his  “Low  Man  on  a 
Totem  Pole,”  bewails  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  calling  a  shovel  a 
shovel  in  the  newspaper,  saying 
that  for  years  he  tried  to  get 
“stink  bomb”  past  the  copy  desk 
only  to  find  it  appearing  in  the 
paper  as  “stench  bomb.”  He 
confessed  he  got  nowhere  in  his 
campaign  even  when  he  con¬ 
fronted  the  boss  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  any¬ 
one  going  out  and  getting 
stenching  drunk. 

The  reporter  is  constantly  ad¬ 
vised  to  write  as  people  natur¬ 
ally  talk,  but  when  he  tries  to 
get  such  copy  in  the  newspaper 
he  is  frustrated  by  the  over-re¬ 
finement  of  copyreaders  and  old 
taboos.  Yet  the  guardians  of 
the  language  in  the  newspaper 
office  are  ready  to  admit  worse 
atrocities — such  as  de-  and  re¬ 
activate  and  other  examples  of 
jargon. 

"rhere  are  many  newspaper 
practices  that  need  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated  and  a  concerted  move 


Truman  to  Speak 
To  ASNE  and  AP 

President  Truman  will  delij 
a  15-minute  address  at  the  > 
nual  luncheon  of  the  Associa 
Press  in  New  York  April  21 
White  House  has  announced’] 
is  scheduled  also  to  speak  b^o 
the  American  Society  of  % 
paper  Editors  in  Washington 
April  19. 

undertaken  to  improve  joum 
istic  English.  In  fact,  consite 
tion  might  be  given  evei 
abandonment  of  the  old  rule 
the  lead  and  the  inverted  p' 
mid  structure  of  the  news  sij 
— to  the  development  of  ane 
tirely  new  approach  to  the  vr 
ing  of  news  copy. 

"rhe  best  that  can  be  a 
about  the  current  crop  of  sti 
books  with  their  wearisome* 
vice  and  stale  exhortation 
that  they  are  well  intentioe 
■ 

Details  Announced 
For  Toronto  Tabloid 

Toronto — A  tabloid,  the  r. 
une,  will  begin  publication  u 
morning  paper  on  May  1, 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  C:: 
munist  weekly,  the  Canaiii 
Tribune,  incorporated  in  its  -.i 
Feature  Editor  John  Stewarthi 
announced.  He  said  the  ;e 
daily  will  be  independent  b; 
will  have  pro-labor  leanings 

Stewart  also  disclosed:  1 
weekly  paper  will  be  diso; 
tinned  April  18:  the  Trib.ii 
will  take  British  United  Prs; 
wire  service  and  a  picture 
vice  from  Acme;  bureaus  willi 
established  in  Ottawa  and  Me: 
real;  the  Tribune,  with  12  pas 
every  day  except  Saturda 
when  a  four-page  feature  t 
be  added,  will  sell  for  five  cer.: 
finances  of  the  new  vent; 
have  been  contributed  to  a  la.i 
degree  by  persons  and  tr* 
unions  who  have  “bought  in: 
the  organization. 

He  said  establishment  of 
branch  of  the  American  Ne^ 
paper  Guild  will  be  encouragi 
and  that  Leslie  Morris,  form 
Labor-Progressive  member 
the  Ontario  Legislature,  hi 
been  chosen  editor-in-chief. 

■ 

Shortwave  Report 

When  a  two-day  storm  cut 
all  wire  and  ground  connectio; 
recently,  the  Ottumwa  (h 
Courier  received  its  news  : 
shortwave  radio  from  the  Df 
Moines  bureau  of  Associate 
Press. 


^QQther»  ^u/istens! 


Newspaper  readers  are  fascinated 
by  the  complex  facets  of  Whimsical 
*  weather.  Want  to  know  the  why  and 

wherefore.  What  is  a  windy  ‘‘Williwaw”? 
Where  does  the  **Mistrar*  demonstrate?  What*s 
a  **Puna/*  a  **Monsoon,*’  the  **Harmattan**  and 
a  **Pampero"7  The  Haskin  Information  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  answers  all  such  queries. 

The  Peoria  Morfun^  Star  ( M~31,007 ;  S-79,034) 
hae  reneu>ed  ite  contract  for  Tho  Haakin  Service. 


EDITOR  k  PUILISHERfer  March  29. 


Quick  quiz  for  editors: 


w„«  ’s  been  going  up?  The  price  of  news¬ 
print?  Your  circulation  figures?  Maybe,  but 
we’re  talking  about  the  cost  of  living — and 
who  isn’t,  these  days? 

What’s  been  coming  down?  Your  supply  of 
white  paper?  Women’s  skirts?  Perhaps — but 
the  answer  to  our  question  is:  The  price  of 
household  electricity! 

Nobody  can  deny  that  the  cost  of  living  has 
skyrocketed.  Department  of  Labor  statistics 
show  that  America’s  living  costs  have  risen 
over  53%  since  1939.  That’s  a  big  jump. 
Budget  balancers  everywhere  will  tell  you  that 
everything  costs  more. 


Everything?  Not  electricity !  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  price  of  household  electricity  has 
been  steadily  declining  for  years.  National 
average  figures  show  a  decrease  of  more  than 
18%  since  1939. 

How  did  this  happen?  Increased  usage 
helped  to  lower  the  price  of  electricity.  So  did 
the  practical  planning  and  sound  business 
management  of  the  electric  industry  itself. 

Today,  in  an  era  of  rocketing  costs,  and 
with  a  tax  burden  of  more  than  $600,000,000 
annually,  business -managed  electric  light  and 
power  companies  bring  you  the  highest  possible 
service  at  the  lowest  price  in  history. 


America’s  business-managed,  tax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

irNam^t  on  roquosf  from  fhit  magoiino. 


•  Listen  to  the  New  Electric  Hour— #/ie  HOUR  OF  CHARM.  Every  Sundmy  adternoon,  4:30,  EST,  CBS  Netw>ork, 


in  D.  3.  A. 


A  Tale 


Abilene  . 

(JJ  Wichita  Falls 


San  Angelo  ((I  Fort  Worth 
4^  Lubbock 
i|l  Amarillo  . 


\Jnce  upon  a  time  it 
was  thought  (and  even  by 
some  folks  who  should  have 
known  better)  that  a  single 
newspaper  could  “cover”  a 
number  of  different  cities. 


Not  true. 

In  the  “Six  Cities”  area  of  west¬ 
ern  Texas,  for  example,  it  is 
known  now  that  no  single  news¬ 
paper  provides  more  than  13.96% 
coverage. 


Instead  of  using  a  single  media- 
blunderbuss  which  might  scatter 
a  few  pellets  all  the  way  from 
Amarillo  to  San  Angelo,  and  from 
Lubbock  to  Fort  Worth . . .  knowing 
citizens  now  aim  one  powerful  medi¬ 
um  at  eax^h  of  the  six  city  markets. 

Start  with  THE  FORT  WORTH 
PRESS  for  economical  coverage 
y  of  the  Fort  Worth  market 
\  area.  Use,  too,  the  Lubbock 
I  \  Daily  Avalanche,  San  Angelo 
^  Standard  Times,  Wichita 
Falls  Record  News,  Abilene 
Reporter  and  Amarillo  Globe. 

And  sell  happily  ever  after. 


NEW  YORK  .  . 
aEVELAND  .  . 
PinSBUROH  .  . 
SAN  FRANOSCO 
INDIANAPOIIS  . 


WorUttltgrom  COLUMBUS . Cihnn 

. fnu  ONCINNATI . Poif 

. Pnu  KENTUCKY . Pott 

.  •  •  •  •  N.WS  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Pott 

.  ...  .  Timot  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nowt  Sonlinol 


.  Rocky  Mr.  N.WI  EVANSVILLE  . 

. Post  HOUSTON  .  . 

Commorcial  Appoal  FORT  WORTH 

.  .  Proit-Scimitor  ALBUQUERQUE 

. N.wf  EL  PASO  .  .  . 


.  .  .  Pnu 
.  .  Tribum 
Hurold-Pod 
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